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ABSTRACT *■. 
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focusing on the issue of the -extent cf drug us^ and abuse among 
racial and ethnic "minorities and the factors influencing it. Taken 
into consideration are age and sex differences a pong users, narcotics 
addiction, socioeconomic influences, cultural factors, racial 
factbrs, demographic factors, criminal activity, institutional use, 
and social impact. Each summary presents the pttpose and scope of the 
research or study, the methods employed, the r.esultfe obtained, and 
the. author's conclusions. A ^uide to the summaries gives t^e 
racial/ethnic composition of each stud5«s sample and indicates which 
of the follojdng factors it deals with: (1) multidrug or opiate drli^ 
use; (2) epidemiology; (3) sociocultural factors; («») psychosocial 
factors; (5) attitudes; (6) criide and lans; and/or <7) treatment. In 
addition, an index, and a complete list of the studies included in 
this volume are provided. (EB) . , 
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Foreword 



The Issues of Jjsychosoci a 1 drug use , and abuse have /generated many volumes analyzing the "problem" • 
• and suggesting "soluttons." ^ Research has been ^on^ucted ?n many disciplines and from many dif-* 

ferent points of view. The n^ed to bring together and make accessible the results of these re- 
v;. search i nvest i gat ions i s be com i ng i ncreas i ngl y important . The Research I s sues Ser ies j s i n tended 
to a i^ ^ nyest i gators by collecting; summarising, and disseminating this large and disparate 
'^^ody of literaturje. The focus of this series is on critical problems in the fiel^' The topic 
*y of each volume is chosen becausa it represents a challenging Issue of current injlerest to '.the 
f researc|h community. As additional issues are identified, relevant ri^search will be published 
as part of the series, / ' 

^ Many of . the volumes in the series are reference summaries bf. major empirical researCrh and theo- 
retical studies of the last f i f teen^years. These sumrriaries are compiled to provide the reader 
with the purpose, methodology, findings, and conclusions of the studies jn'given t^i:^c areas/ * 
Other volumes ^re original resource handbooks cjgsigned to assist drug re^earcheVs." . jgm^ ^ ^ 
resource. works vary considerably in their topics and contents, but each addresses ^vTnpwI^ly 'X 
uriexplored areas which have received little attention from the , research^orl d , « ' 
^ . ^ ' * ' * 

'The Research Issues Ser^ies is-a group project of s tfif #>membe rs of the I^at»or>^^ Institujte on Drug 
Abuse, Division of Research, Psychosocial Branch. Eleanor Carroll Was ^r^sp^yij;! i b 1 e for initiation 
of and impetus for this volume on minorities, Selection of ar t i cl es ^jq^ . i nc Vusl'0|i in this 
volume Was greatly aided by the^ suggestions of a peer f^pview group, r^earchers themselves, each 
of whopi reviewed a tdpic particul^ar interest. I t i pi easure to acknowledge their contri- 
bution to the p r o J e c t . . ^ * ji^^ / 

■ .> ' ^ • ■ ^y^^- ' 

^ . DaD J. Le»i^5, PKD. 

^' V ' Pfjjett Off icSP 

. ' ' National Institute on D- 
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. Preface 



Both currently and i s tor i ca 1 1 y a major factor in the American public's concern over unconven- 
tional drug use has been its identification with disadvantaged minority groups. This volume 
contains sunwaries of the latest research focusing on the issue of the extent of drug use and 
abuse anpng racial and ethnic minorities and the factors influencing it. While the literature 
OR. this subject--especial ly on the use of drugs by blacks--has increased rapidly, the dimension^ 
of the problein is still not fully understood. There is considerable disagreement In the inter-, 
prestation of the available data, and there is a need for additional research. Specifically, 
what Is the extent of minority involvement in drug abuse, particularly opiate addiction vis-a- 
'Vis the general population?' What var i ab i 1 i ty r i s there in the characteristics of ml nisr I ty» di*ug . 
user^? What is the involvement of drug-using minorities in criminal activity? Are there 
significant differences in the arrest and handling of minority drug, users by the criminal jus- 
tice systeit»? What hjave been the effects of social, economic, and political conditions of minority 
life in America on past and present drug use, and the perception of the problem of minorJty 
drug use Itself? ' - i . ^ 

' ' ' 

•this volume 'brings together the greater part of the research conducted i,n the last fifteen 
years on this topic, in order that the evidence from di fferent -studies may be compared and 
examined critically. We have concentrated on research reports that deal specifically with the 
JJ|:opic of minority drug ,use, or that seek to examine different rac i a I /ethn i c patterns. A4so 
. inclMded are reports of research examining drug atjuse within a minority population without 
^ seeking to examine minori^ty drug use per se, FinaUy, a sample of studies examining the extent 
and patterns of drug use within a general populat'ioh has been included in order to provide a^ 
better understanding of the propor'tion of minorities among all drug users. Excluded from this 
volume were studies dealing v^ith the ritual use. of peyote among American Indians, and summaries 
of research which, though they report on rac i a 1 /ethn i c patterns, do so only to a peripheral 
extent. Much of the information from'this excluded literature is annotated in Patti I lyami , 
'Setsuoko Matsunuga Nishi, and Bruce Johnson, Drug Use and Abuse Among U.S. M inorities: — A£ 
Annotated Bibliography (New York:- Praeger, 137SK Readers should also examine three other - 
volumes of the Research Issues Series: Addict Lifestyles (vo)^ 7), Drugs and Crime (vol. 17), 
and Drug Users and the Criminal Justice System (vol. 1^) . 

A complete list of studies included in this volume is provided, as well as a Guide to the Sum- 
maries which gives the -ethnic/racial composition of each study's sample. The summaries them- 
selves are Intended to be faithful representations of the original documents, conveying the 
purpose and scope of the research or study, the methods employed, and the results obtained--as 
. well as the au-thor's conclusions derived from thjose results. Each author's word usage is 
followed as closely^s possible. As a result, between different summaries there is often 
considerable variance in the terminology used to describe minority groups. ^Designations derived 
from racial, linguistic, and national groupings are capitalized (Mexican-American, As i ^n-Amer i can , 
Hispanics, Chlcanos, Puerto Ricans, etc.); designations based on color or local usa^e areMower- 
cased (black, white), * ' n 

An extensive and' comprehens fve literature search was carried out to identify materials for in- 
clusion in this volume. Major clearinghouses, data baies, library collections, and special 
bibliographies were searched. The editors also corf-responded with prc^f ess iona 1 organizations 
institutidins/, and research specialists in .searching for Relevant materials. CuFrer>t issues of 
.newsletterTand Journals were scanned throughout the project. The list of bibliographic sourtes 
searched included: * - ^ 

Addiction Research Foundation, Bibliographies ' - ^ 

\ Dissertation Abstracts ' 
Index Medicus 
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Index to Iggal Periodicals 

Index to Periodical Articles Related to the Law 
National Clearinghouse For Prug Abuse Information ' 
' ^national Criminal Justice Reference Service 
Psychological Abstracts ^ 
's^ Public Affairs Information Service 

Research In Education \ 
Social Sciences Citation Index . J 

Sociological Abstracts * 
SPEED: The Current~lndex to Druc^ Abuse *L i terature ^ 

The criteria for v^lection of documents were drawn up by. a consultant group of drug researchers 
working ^ith the contractor and representatives of the National Institute on Drug Abuse. For 
Inclusion, a study had to meet the following general criteria: 

• Empirical research studies with findings pertinent to the particular topic, or major 
theoretical approaches to the study of that topic. 

' % 

• '^Published between January I960 and December 1976, preferably in the professional 

literature, with the exception of certain older "classics" which merited inclusion, ^ 
and unpublished dissertations. 

• English language, with a focus on American drug issues. ^ 

After a first review of citations and annotations, to weed out obviously irrelevant materials, 
the bodv of collected literature was subjected to two reviews: one to ensure that materials met 
the selection criteria, and a second, accomplished by Dr. Bruce D. Johnson, to ensure that studies 
representative of the universe were included. Each completed abstract was subsequently reviewed 
to ensure that it reflected accurately and faithfully the contents of the study. 
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Infroduclion 

♦It is cliar that a great deal of empirical data is available about minority drug abuse. Unfor- 
tunately, no one has a clear picture of what these findings mean or how such "fact^" may be 
relevant to social palicy. Fot;ure reselarch on racial patterns of drug abuse should test alter- 
native interpretations or theories of drug use as a guide to future social policy towards 
minority addicts. ' ' • 

Probably a major difficulty with the literature on drug^s and minorities is the absence of theory 
CO Interpret the results. Most studies present results of empirical research, frequently of 
' very high quality; but interpretations and theoretical generalizations are not convincing. 

Johnson and Nishi (1976) provide a ^Irellminary review of various theories of racial differences 
in addiction;- they relate these theories and findings to soriohistor ical patterns of rnrism in 
America. 

■ Multi-Drug Use 

The first section suggests that, since 1967 , whites have been at least aj3 likely as blacks. and 
other minorities to be multiple drug users and to use all drugs, except heroin And cocaine 
(Callan and Patterson, 1973; O'Donnell et al., 1976; Peterson, 1974);^ While older ^blacks appear 
somewhat piore.-.'llkely than whites to try heroin and cocaine, among cohorts born in the early 
1950's, racial differences in cocaine' and heroin use seem to be diminishing (O'Donnell et al., 
1976). Moreover, amcJng persons evpr trying heroin, cocaine, or ppiates, only relatively snvall 
racial • differences in regular drug use exist. It has' been found (Robins,* 1976) that among 
Vietnam veterans, blacks were more likely than whites to try heroin; but among \ieroin user's, 
whites Were more likely ^than blacks to become addicted. 

r 

O f)iate Drug Use 

The second sect-ton on opiate users (generally, institutionalized addictsO shows that addicts are 
disproportionately black and Hispanic when compared with the general population. The data on 
rural Southern blacks (Bates, 1966; Chambers, Hlnesley, and MoW^stad, 1970; Williams and Bates, 
1970) and blacks who migrate to northern cities (Klelnman and Lukoff, 1976; Ball and Bates, 
1966; Lukoff -and Brook, 1974; Vaillant, 1966) are more problematic for interpretation, but ten- 
tatively suggest these groups may be somewhat , under repre sen ted . ^ ■ 

In various cities', the proportion of blacks among known ad^i^icts varies cons iderably , (Abrams et 
al., 1968; (^Jrfdsmith, 1972 ; Robins and Murphy, 1967). .While most studies, especially of Lexing- * 
ton and Fort Worth patients,, generalize findings to the i^ation, an alternative interpretation 
holds that the racial distribution may reflect the institution's recruitment and selection 
patterns. . _ 

One surprising finding emerges in studies 'having sizable numbers of American Indians : --this group 
is more likely to use drugs than whites or blacks (Cockerham et al., 1976; Porter et al.-, -1973; 
Johnson and Nishi, 1976). Also of interest is tKe fact that the -Chinese were probably the ethnic 
group with the highest rate o-f opiate addiction at the turn of the 20th century; presently they 
have very low levels of opiate abuse (Ball and Lau , 1966; Gearing, 1974). 

It has been contended that prior to the 1950' s, narcotic use was essentially a problem of whites. 
During the 1950' s, the trend reversed (as measured by drug arrest statistics) and narcotic use 
becjfcie a problem of the black community. finally ^the I960's and I970's have sef^n the trend re- 
verse again, and whites comprised the bulk of the drug arrests. The work of Johnson and Nishi 
(1976), DeFleur (1975) and Helmer and Vietorisz (1974) suggests that drug arrests may be 'inore a 
reflection of political pressures and enforcement "policies , th.an a true indication of the white 
and black narcotic using population. » . - 
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t ry' 
t e 



The study was condut:ted dur-in(j the PjhH s(.tiool year , nu the t ampus of" 

larger universities, using a s.imph^ of 

activists ar)d t^onwfi i t e militafits on t fie collecje i .inifju 

larger proportion .unong tfie'whitr students wtu'itMs males .md females were almost egually 

represented In the nonwfiite s<)ni[>l«-. (-om()aiison of the family irKomt^s of white and rronwfi i t e 
students revealed aipatterr) of afflueiur In tamilifs of whit»'s ov-m , nonwfi i tes . Approximately 
%M of t fie s<im[)le wi^. jjbt a i netl by tl t 1 et t (ont.Kt with students, ami the lein.iining UYl indir('(tly. 
Quest ionncH rs^s w<m elicit in t |ie offttes of known wliitr, l)la(k, and I'ueito Kit an .ictivist org.ini- 
irali'ons, with I fie r(Jgfci<'''t that they be completed arul returned to t lie investigators. 

/'' ■ 
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RESULTS ' 

The-major i ty of both white and nunwh i te students were classified as dru(j users, with aHhigher 
proportion of drug use found among the white students. Of the 20 white activists in the study 
population, 75!^ had illicitly used onfe of the specified dangerous or addicting drugs one or 
more times, compared with 58'/> of the 66 rtpnwhite militants. There was a steady p,rogression in 
the proportioh of d rug- i nvol ved students along an ethnic-activist continuum from W (10 out of 
23) for black nonmrl i tants , (20 out of 37) for white nona^t i v i s ts , 5^^ (7 out of 13) for 

Puerto Rican militants, 58'^ (31 out of 53) for black activists to 751 (15, out of 20) for white 
activists. Eighty-six percent of the nonwhite militants never used an opiate at all, while ^01 
of the white activists had. Forty percent of the white activists reported current opiate use, 
as opposed to 12^^ nonwhite militants, but the frequency of use among the latter was greater. 
More than twice as mar>y nonwhite militants as white activists never used an opiate. Sixty 
percent of the white ao-tivisL^ reported at It^isl some experience with LSD or related drugs, 
compared with only 9-: ot the nonwh-itc militarus. Of these, one-third of the white activists 
but no nonwhiU' militants reported trequefU use. .Sixtv percent of the white activists also 
reported current use of itiarihuana 'including hashish), compared with ^7^- of the nonwhite militants 
with white activists more inclinec to be heavy users. Of the 20 white activists, 65/ reported 
amphetamine use, compared to only 1^ of the 66 nonwhite militants. All of the amphetamine 
users (both white and nonwhite) reporird thf^ use uf other dangerous, exotic, or .jddicting drugs 
as we 1 1 . 

CONCLUSIONS ' i;; 

The data appear to lend some credence I h^' that white activist college students are 

markedly more d rue]- i nvo 1 ved tfi.ui r [u>nwhil-t* iiiilitdnt cullecie students. Tlie fact of incr*eased 
use of heroin seems fairly clejr; however, Mu>re is little evidence that the occasional u^e 
(reported particularly amon(j whitr uolUnje .tuJents) is resulting in a substantial amount of 
primary drug addiction. Whereas the wtii t e ^ictivists are apparently i the process of rebelling 
agairr.t the'values of their culturt- of orientation, as well as seeking substitute identities, 
the nonwhite. militants art.- in Ihr piw.ess of i ncorfun-a t i n() both new value systems and n#w 
identities based upc^n an r(]o -- .iru i nn !!'->l.n)y wh,i(fi provides 1 i t t 1 st^imulus fc^r escape 
intc ii life of heavy drug u .e. ^1^^ 



Blum,' Richard. Blue' collar black famili.es. In: Blum, Richard, cjnd As^.ociates. Moral i o Alger' s 
• ^ghlldrgn: The Role of the Family in t he Ojr i^ijn arid Prevfnti<jn (jf DriKj Risk. San Francisco: 
'Josscy-Bass7 1972 ppTT^OHpT^ 
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PURPOSE 

A broad study was d.jnt' <.o()ctT in ii<j t. t^t.■l;t lc> i , ti t.nnlii,-. i-itluiMU lliLil druc) u^.c by 

their chitdrtMi, and t fu- [)oss i h i t i i y ut [m .-t . . t i fi.) .u. h *li u.) u>..' . Thr i< >iih .issuin^d (luit 
characteristics of tamilies .tnd ^prLi.M t<Mrutrs ct t fn- inrlividujl nic*mhri-. nt t.Miiilii-. wf r 

associated with the de^jree to wf, i . h .-uMrr lu.r ilM.it druir> • tr>t tfiis MtMier\il ..-xpcc t J t i on . 

a specific samplt- l*^''! hlt)fi-risi< t*-;! tow-ri^k t.jciilir'. .iitkjiuj t)ljci'» l> I ui> -lo 1 i .ir' workers 

were identified and ccjinpcut'd. ' ^ 

MrrH_OOOLOC,Y 

Interviews, individual I I t,iliM<r.. < >l>>.' r v. 1 1 t ( .n . in n.itui.tl ■..tllriy, und in ['.yi h i .it i i < trr.M- 
ment, and , v i deot .jped r.Kpr r i ni«-n 1 u 1 .ituutiMM'. w.-ir u.rd ,i, t hodo I o<) I rn 1 tools. Knnilirs w.-re 
classified as 1(jw-, middle-, n\ hi()l\-iis^, h.n.ed ofi .i nr.p.ure ot t ht- ctiildren's dfuij iJ'^''.^ H\ i 
measure was dt-riv.'d t rnn t lir 1 i I I i fir . ■ ^ p.- r n-i h . • t r,|. hMiild, .r. i,-(MHtr<j dm-M ^.liv.Hr 

interviews <ir»d s up(> 1 <-iiitM 1 1 «■ d m nioditM-d t./ f.-poir, -t Mt,|iiPj', ,md |,.h .mH . liMcivir... to..!^ 
place in the humr , und in. Iud.-,l itulividu.il t . or. wi(h .un' p-in-nt insu.illy f h.- cinthf }. .i 

fami ly~lu()ettuM ^r^•.!nn, n'Minnrf t o, ■ I I ■ i " ..■..ion, .,tw! , , i d i i d u , t I i ( 1 1 i v i . 'W. w i I h . ■ . i < li 
resident siblim). l.»milM-'. wr i r ,..u,ill, ■..rn (.vn" lirrnul ,d tour v;rrks, invulvin.) ..t l.-ust 
three houu- visits. Ifu-ir wrr.- .',0/1 in-jtiii, nnl i.iMnu ,nr.i'.. i ng hid i n<) .|urMi..ns, tuMn^).. 
tiescriptive ifioices, .ifui tnr<rd <h<>it.- i.in^inM>. .ifiul/'.i', nl vuti«>nir vm-. um-<I it. yield oultoiiM-,. 
I ami I i <-s w<M <' nut (, 1 n, •. i t i r d until .ill i n I . ■ r v i t.-v/', wrrr (oniplrtid Uii- < < mh r p I i < .n o 1 li.l- 
i nc hided kkmI i t u I , \o<i.il, .»nd l.^jul .Mit.cm'S wtii.li h.id in lonuitoi 'ly t ftr t .ji i th.it .i yrnin<i 
person luid u-.rd n p'. y^ lio.»( t i vr <tiih| inlli"Ut -ii,-dn,il ippi.-vnl. 1 h-- drtinllioi, m, lijdr-d rstim.ltes 
tt)r f ut ur <• .IS vu' II .r. p-r, t rv.-nl . I oi t Im- pi . t . t . L r , . i I i . .i t i on . i I .nm I y vm. t on-, 1 dr i nl 
hi,,h lisl. if -nty .hild in I f»,M t.iinily .hou. d M) .o.npulsivr ir.r ol .il.ohoj o, I oh.u < o , oi 



both; (2) any use of LSD, opiates, cocaine, or special substances; (3) regular illicit use of _ 
barbiturates, amphetamines, tranquilizers, or marihuana; or W any bad effects from the use of 
any of these The middl e-r i sk Ami 1 ies were those with occasional illicit use of any of these 
drugs, and the low-risk famil#^were those showing no use, by any of the children of any 
substances (other than alcoholor tobacco) without medical prescription. Case finding was done 
through known institutions and agencies, local residents, newspaper advertisements, and mass 
mailings. « 

Since the number of black, blue-collar families studied was small, and because extremes were 
not compared, significant differences were not as numerous as were those in other parts of the 
broad study sample. "Trends" were used when results did not achieve a p<.05 level sta- 
tistical significance. The requirement for an intact family was. that a mother and a father be 
present Interviews were conducted with black families, and with 20 low-risk youngsters and 30 
high-rr^k youngsters, aged 13 or over. Since false reporting of drug use was suspected among 
the black children, the arrest record of each child was checked. Two black men were hired to 
"nose around" to identify the kind of crowd each child belonged- to, and whether or not there 
was talk of illicit drug use; and the parent^ were asked to report their children s histories 
of arrest, hospitalization, or accidents. >^ 



RESULTS 



The high-risk group was found to be mcrderate in its drug use reporting. Generally, illicit 
drug use was infrequent, although theVollowing data were reported. Hi gh-risk mothers frequently 
reported serious current alcohol problems, and sedative use. There was a trend for high-risk 
mothers to use tranquilizers, and opiate experience was also reported. High-risk mothers reported 
abstinence after using psychoactive drugs more often than did low-risk mothers, and a trend 
occurred for high-risk mothers to report bad outcomes from psychoactives. ' ^ ! !^!^^,^"9^^xper.ence 
was rare among fathers in either group, and no hard narcotics use (licit or 'll'c.t) was described 
There was a trend for high-risk fathiers to take more medication than low-risk fathers. High- 
risk mothers were uncertain whether their children had tried glue or gasoline sniffing more 
often than were low-risk mothers. Most mothers thought their offspring had not tried marihuana 
or hallucinogens. Troubles with the police occurred most often among hi gh-ri sk of f spri ng. 
Only five children from the total sample of 75 were said to have hjgh interest in illicit 
drugs; all five were reported by high-risk mothers. 

For parents' views on drug use, more low-risk children than high-risk children said their 
parents disapproved. Only high-risk children reported that illicit drug use or tobacco use was 
?eft up to the child. Illicit amphetamine use, intravenous use, and bad trips occurred among 
high-risk offspring, but not among low-risk offspring. High-risk children also demonstrated 
illicit use of barbiturates, tranquilizers, marihuana, hallucinogens, and glue sniffing; while 
opiate and cocaine use were denied. Only one-third of the high-risk black children reported 
any cannabis use, and only one-half of these' said they were regular users. 

A bad outcome from amphetamine use was reported by one of the six users. Among five youngsters 
admitting sedative use, two reported bad outcomes; among, the two reporting illicit tranquilizer 
use, one reported a bad outcome; ^nd among the eight marihuana users, six reported bad outcomes. 
One youngster admitted using hallucinogens (morning glory seeds . Among seven chi dren who 
sniffed volatile intoxicants, two reported bad outcomes. More low-risk boys as well as girls 
said there was never any free choice with regard to marihuana and LSD use. Preteen lowyr.sk 
children noted their own parents' disapproval of alcohol use more often than did high-risk 
children. In this preteen group, illicit drug use was nil Only high-nsk preteen child en 
said that their siblings used illicit substances. Permissiveness in regard to drugs and in 
association with loss of control and the free-spirit thic was found in the moderate-risk 
group. . . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The differences obtained lel'l nothing about the families of very high risk who live nearby, but 
who could not be persuaded to cooperate. The only advantage accruing from the comparison of 
the low- and high-risk families is that certain differences in parental habits, views, and 
child rearing styles are illuminated which are clearly not due to socioeconomic factors. 
Idiosyncratic variables also contribute to individual drug risk. It is likely that a combina- 
tion of heredity and special forces in the environment do make a difference. 
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Blum, Richard. Mexican-American families. In: Blum, Richard, and Associates. Horatio Alger's 
Children; The Role of the Family in the Origin and Prevention of Drug Risk . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1972. pp. 155-170. , 
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PURPOSE 

A broad study was done concerning the extent to which families influenced the illicit drug use 
of their children, and the possibility of predicting such drug use. The research assumed that 
characteristics of families and special features of the indivi'dual members of families were 
associated with the degree to which children used ilUcit drugs. To te^ this general expectatioi 
a speci fi^i sample of ten high-risk and ten low-risk families, all of whom were Spanish-speaking 
and were of Mexi can- Ind ian or Span i sh- 1 nd i an background, were comparecj." 

METHODOLOGY 



Interviews, individual self-ratings, observations in natural settings and in psychiatric treat- 
ment, and videotaped experimental situations were used as methodological tools. Families were 
classified as low-, middle-, or high-risk, based on a measure of the children's drug use. This 
measure was derived from the lifetime exper^'ence of each child, as reported in direct private 
Interviews and supplemented or modified by reports of siblings and parents. Interviews took 
place in the home, and included individual sessions with one parent (usually the motlT^r) , a 
family-together session, a dinner-together session, and individual interviews with each resi- 
dent sibling/ Families were usually' seen over a period of four weeks involving at least three 
home visits. There were 2,071 inquiry and rating areas, including questions, ratings, descrip- 
tive choices, and forced-choice rankings. Families were not classified until all interviews 
were completed. \\ 

the conception of risk included medical, social, and legal outcomes which had in common only 
the fatt that a young person used a psychoactive dru^ without medical approval. The definition 
included estimates for the future as well as events df the past. For the pretest classification, 
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a family was consMered high-risk if any child in that family showed: (1) compulsive use of 
alcohol or 'tobacco, or both; (2) any use of LSD, opiates, cocaipe. or special substances; (3) 
regular Hllclt use of barbiturates, amphetamines, tranquilizers, and marihuana; or any bad 
effects from the use of«ny of these. The middle-risk families were those with occasional 
Illicit use of any of these drugs; the low-risk families were those showing no use, by any of 
the dilldren, of any substances (other than alcohol or tobacco) without medical prescription. 
Case finding was done through known Institutions and agencies, local residents, newspaper 
advertisements, and mass mailings. " 

The Mexican-American families ^11 had an average estimated income of about. $6,000 a year; the 
husbands (with one exception) worked at unskilled, often agrarian, labor. The mothers were, 
usually at home, and all families were larger The families resembled one another more than 
they di f fered, , 

RESULTS ' . * - ' ^ V 

Drug histories showed that all mothers tended to avoid use of "the common social or medical 
drugs A trend was for high-risk mothers to have tried cigarettes most often, whereas low-risk 
mothers tried alcohol most often.- Barbiturate and tranqui 1 izer^ use were also found among the 
high-risk mothers. The trend was for higti-risk fathers to engage in tobacco, sedative, and 
tranqui 1 izer^use. Illicit experience with cannabis and the opiates occurred only in the high- 
risk group; illicit amphetamine use occurred among both samples, and none of the fathers admitted 
to.^ving tried hallucinogens. 

During the month prior to the interview, low-risk mothers gave more over-the-counter medicine 
to their offspring than did high-risk mothers; however, only high-risk mothers had ever given 
their offspring tranquilizers.^ High-risk mothers reported glue or gaSoHne sniffing in their 
offspring, and half of these mothers said they responded to this practice with indifference; 
the others were extremely upset. High-risk mothers said more often than did low-nsk mothers 
that their offspring had tried marihuana, but no mother was upset. High-risk mothers also re- 
ported most hallucinogen use in their children. Low-risk parents waited until boys were grown 
before a 1 lowing them to smoke, but high-risk parents set marihuana choice at a later age than 
did low-risk parents. Low-risk parents required girls to be mature before allowing them , , ^ 
cigarettes. 

Thirty-four youngsters in their teens or early twenties Jn each set of families were interviewed. 
More low-risk children than high-risk children were in their midteens, whereas most high-risk 
Jbffspring were over 22. Low-risk children tended to hold the adamant antidrug stance of their . 
parents, but those who were already using, drugs reported the disapproval of their parents. 
Drug histories' showed that regular alcohol use. as well as. worries about use. were most prevalent 
among the high-risk youngsters. As regards illicit drugs, high-risk children had the greatest 
experience with .amphetamines^ intravenous use. sedatives, tranquilizers, cannabis, hallucinogens, 
opiates, cocaine, and special substances. Such use also occurred among low-risk youngsters, 
but the high-risk offspring were highest on frequency, tolerance and bad trips. The highest 
prevalence Sf any bad outcome occurred with amphetamines, hallucinogens and "^coc^ i ne . alcohol, 
and opiates. Youngsters' reports about the drug use of their siblings were conllstent with • 
direct interview data. High-risk youngsters reported more sibling use of tobacco, alcohol, 
marihuana, hallucinogens, amphetamines, opiates, and special substances than did low-risk 
youngsters. Low-ri'sk boys reported a late age for choice or no choice at all for LSD use. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The distinguishing features in this sample were not socioeconomic since all families were poor. 
The facts that two-thirds of the high-risk children 13 years of age and over use amphetamines, 
that over one-third have had real troubles from drinking, that almost one-quarter fear their 
own overuse of hallucinogens, and that two-fifths have played with heroin, come as no surprise. 
Such behavior may be an expression of the family plight which is individualized and reverberates 
within the family, creating more problems that cannot be handled by nervous, fatalistic mothers 
or by passive, bickering, inept, or tyrannical fathers. . Nevertheless. Ca 1 i forn i a .de4*i nquency 
career data suggest that many of these troubled Mexican-America., youths may not only survive 
but also settle down. 
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PURPOSE 

To develop a realistic picture of drug use in Oakland, California, central figures among the 
youXhful drug population were interviewed. Evidence was compiled^jn the characteristics of 
different types of drug users and the conditions for, entrance into the drug world. Included 
were the criminal involvement and potential ^f t^e sample. The findings also shed light on the 
future career orientation of the sample. ' j 

METHODOLOGY 

Procedural steps included selecting knowledgeable key informants, chiefly from the black and 
Mexican population, and gaining their trust and acceptance of the staff. The information thus 
supplied was validated through the collective scrutiny of other youths by means of taped panel 
discussion sessions. Extens 1 ve persona 1 interviews with* key informants al-So provided informa- 
tion; there was some use of thematic apperception tests and psychodrama. All the staff engaged 
4n considerable participant observation through their friendship with key informants. 

RESULTS 

Yputhful drug use in Oakland was found to be extensive and deeply rooted, primarily afnong''s<^e 
lower strata but moving into the middle and upper classes. It was a collective practice wit>i 
peer sanctio^ justifying beliefs, and a body of practical knowledge including protection 
against disc3ICry. For the user it was a natural way of life, not a pathological phenomenon. 
It is therefore highly resistant to conventional prevention methods. Drug use was shown to be 
varied and in flux. Two broad operating styles--the rowdy and the cool — existed, and four 
major social types were recognized by youthful users: th^e "rowdy," the "pot head," the "mellow 
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dude/' and the "player,*' Each had different patterns of drug use, ways of viewing drugs, 
criminal Jnvol^ement, and status. Drugs used Included marihuana (the most frequently used),, 
amphetamines, barbi tui'ates, gfue, and crystals. Heroin was disdained. 

The "rowdy dude" constituted only a minority segment. He appeared in the lower cUsses, in 
preadolescence frequently, from a violent social milieu. He used glue and toxic substances of 
all kinds, and alcohol, which remains a major intoxicant during adolescencp. He trie^ to evoke ^ 
fear and impress others by displays of violence, delinquency, public drukenness and drug use, 
and was likely to be arrested and institutionalized.. He moved in a segregated group which 
often oriented him toward a career of criminal violence. 

In contrast, the "cool" style consisted o'f a deliberate and self-conscious attempt to control 
oneself In all aspects of daily life. It was a model of behavior that attracted and coerced 
many youngsters in all segments of adolescent society giving rise to groups. "Cool sets" were 
contrasted to the "rowdy sets" and distinguished from the majority of adolescents who followed 
conventional Hoes. 

Of the three major social types recognizecfas belonging to the cool style, the "pot head" was 
ultra cool. He used marihuana exclusively. He was respected as sensible, calm, and knowledge- 
able by his peers. He dressed sharply, liked to take things easy, and participated in school 
functions athletics", and convent ional work. He kept in close touch with what was going- on in 
the adolescent world. He was directly involved in the drug market, "scoring" his own drugs and 
sometimes dealing on a small-time basis. 

The "mellow diide" was by far the most common type of drug user.^ He was interested primarily in 
parties social gatherings, sexual conquests, and pleasurable sensations. He used mainly 
marihuana, but some LSD or pills. He did not deal for profit^ but rather would exchange drugs 
or pass them to a friend. He did not seem high on drugs and they took up only a small portion 
of his time. He was essentially a sociable person who acted according to the standards of 
propriety in his circle. » 

The "player" engaged in drug traffic for the purpose of monetary gain. He was an entrepreneur 
viewing hin\^elf as a "slick operator." He dealt at lowerilevels of the drug market and in 
other rackets As an incipient hustler, he stood on the fringe of professional operations. He 
used drugs not only for pleasure but also to fortify himself for playing operations. He did 
not respect heroin addicts but,, because of his associations, he was the most likely of any 
adolescent user to become one. , ' 

Drug-using circles excluded rowdies and the more conventional youths; They accepted only the 
"cool," the trustworthy, those who^did not panic before police, and the sociable. The basic 
interest of the adolescent was jweiability. -Drug use was a part of a larger way of 1 i fe of a 
given cool set, to which adolescents sought admission. 

The organization, codes, and practices of the drug world determined how youngsters were initiated 
into drug use. Those who were "cool" and could be trusted not to di-srupt the social circle 
were eagerly initiated; "rowdies" or those with a reputation for violence were rejected. The 
most typical way of being introduced to marihuana was by emulating an older group. 

An exception was seen in the case of family members in ghetto areas. Older marihuana^ users 
frequently "turned on" their younger siblings to prevent them f rom^sni f f i ng glue, drinking wine, 
or risking the chance of being arrested. ^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The study throws doubt on current notions that drugs are an escape from reality, an inability 

to live a normalMife, or an expression of personal pathology. The findings stress the importance 

of recognizing the impact -of the cool style on the conditions and extent of adolescent drug 

use There is already an existing system of built-in controls which acts to prevent the youngsters 

from becoming addicts or criminals. This affirmative theme could be developed advantageously 

in future programs. 

The differentiation of adolescent drug users also signifies different career lines along which 
users are likely to move. Thdiargest proportion, the mellow users, are conventionally oriented 
and likely to become ordinary conforming citizens. This is true also of the pothead, although 
his dealing activities expose him to the risk of arrest. The player is inclined more to the 
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possibility of a career of crime, while the rowdy Is the most likely to become a criminal. 
This differential picture Is opposed *to , the conventional Idea that youthful users move along a 
single line from marihuana use to heroin addiction. It suggests the feasibility of a program 
designed to help adolescents move In a conventional direction and away from a criminal direction. 
The vulnerable focal points in a career line, at which a user may be turned in one or another 
direction. Invite further study. 
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CAllan, JohnV., and Patterson, Carrol TD. Patterns of drug abuse among 
/American Journal of Psych i at ry , 1 30 (3) : 260-26^ , March 1973.^ 
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PURPOSE 

Like its civilian counterparts, the military has investigated the drug abuse patterns of its^ 
members. Drug abuse seemed to accelerate in the mid-1960's, and then level off in 1969- As- 
of January 1971, there was no known publication of the results of large-scale drug abuse 
■surveys conducted after 1969- Since the military has often been maligned as causing or increas- 
ing drug abuse in young men, a study was done to assess the magnitude of the drug abuse problem 
■^'inherited** by the military from the civilian population. As part of the study\ data were col- 
lected on racial differences in drug usage. - 

METHODOLOGY 

A total of 19,9^8 men were surveyed. As a first step, drug abuse data were gathered from indi- 
viduals using an anonymous questionnaire given to every new male inductee at a large Army train- 
ing center in the midwestern* Un i ted States from January 15, 1971, through June 30, 1971. Since 
these men had been in the Army for less than two days, their responses^ essent i al 1 y pertained to 
the I r' exper i ences with drug abuse prior to their entrance Into the military. Most of those sur- 
veyed came from the Midwestern United States (38% from Induction centers In St. Louis, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, and Houston, as well as In the States of Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wisconsin; 
^i2% came from cehters in Los Angeles, Chicago, San Antonio, and Little Rock). The questionnaire 
^ consisted of 20 separate questions. The first ten dealt with demographic data. Including age, 
race, education, religious practices, marital status, military component, family stability and 
Income, and size of home community. Five questions dealt with drug use history, including data 
on age at onset of use, ni^ber of times used, method of taking drug, and amount of time since 
last use of each drug. In addition, the inductees were asked to state why they used drugs and 
if^they had had any adverse reactions from using drugs. 
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REgULTS ■ 

Slightly less than 32^ of all men entering the. Army from the Millwest ic/ this tim^ period had 
used drugs (6,203 men).^ The most frequently used drugs were marihuana ('♦,876 users) and hashish 
(3,206 users) , representing 2'^^ and l6^ of . the sample, respectively. Amphetamines were next^ 
(2,369 users), followed by LSD (1 ,839 users), mescaline (l,'8l7 users), and barbiturates (1,7^3 
users). ***Harder*' drugs occupied the lower end of the scale, with lower prevalence rates for 
opium (822 users), cocaine (751 users), heroin (533 users), and morphine (31't users). Most sub- 
jects had used drugs 15 times or less; ^7^ of the cocaine users, apd kG% of the heroin, and opium 
users had taken a drug five times or less. "Softer" -clrugs were used more f requent Ij; : ^. k2% of 
the hashish users had used that compo^jnd 15 or more times, compared to 19^ of the cocaine users, 
22% of the heroin users, and 15^ of the opium users. Marihuana was the only-^rug that had been 
used 15 more times by more than half (53^) of its, users. 

There was little racial difference between wtiites (S^t.lO^ of the ^total population) and^blacks 
(7.12^ of the total population) in overall <drug use, with whites having a 32% usage rate,. and 
blacks, 3.U. The small sample of Indians (0.78'<fe) had a 35% usage rate. However, differences in 
racial prevalences were noted for each drug used. ' Prevalence of marihuanq usage totaled 25% for 
white users, versus 2}% for nonwhite users. Hashish usage was 16% for whites and 12% for non- 
whites. XSD prevalence for whites was 3% and for nonwhites, 7%. Opium had rates for whites of 
k% and for nonv^tes, 21. Barb i turate usag^- for whites was 10%, and for nonwhites, 18%. AmphetT 
amine rates for whites were 12% and for nonwhites, 28%. Heroin rates for whites were 2% and for 
nonwhi tes , ^4%. - - " 

Protestants had the lowest prevalence ^ate (27%), and Jews the (jighest ('♦0%). Marital and family 
stability appeared to influence drug use, with unstable marital and family situations associated 
with a higher prevalence of drug use. Higher rates of drug use occurred in urban areas (36%) as 
compared to rural (V7%), and rising family income was associated with increasing drug use. Only 
a 2% difference in rates of drug use was noted between volunteers and draftees. There was an 
age range of 1 1 to 25 years for the onset of drug use, but most users started when they were 17 
or 18. Glue sniffing was the earliest form of drug abuse, and the average age for onset was !*♦ 
years. Finally, 99% of the users were first introduced to drugs by friends, and 7% had first 
used drugs because their friends did. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Thes^ figures reinforce the concept of the importance of peer relationships in drug abuse, as 
opposed to what adults and other authority figures may say. This indicates-^hat drug abuse ed-^^ 
ucation programs wtth small group discussions may be more effective than lectures by an "expert" 
adult. . X 
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C+iambers; Carl D., and Inciardi, James A. An Assessment of Drug Use in the General Population . 
^ Special Report No. 2. New York: Narcotic Addiction Control Corryn i ss ion , June 1971. 
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DRUG 


Multi-Drug 


SAMPLE SIZE 


7,378 


SAMPLE TYPE 


: T 

General Populat lon J 


AGE- 


' "^^ ^ " 

Adolescents ; Adul ts 


SEX 


Both Sexes 




ETHNICITY 


White; Black; Puerto Rican 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


New York 


METHODOLOGY 


Expl oratory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n terv i ews 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


1970 


NO. OF PREFERENCES 


0 



J 

I 

PURPOSE 



To assess the' prevalence, incidence, frequency, and situational content of all types of drug 
use within the general population of New York, a statewide epidemiological assessment of drug 
use was conducted in 1970. The study also included three secondary assessments: (l) the 
accuracy of beliefs about the. adverse effects of certain forms of drug misuse and abuse; (2) 
the visibility of persons who misuse or abuse drugs as reflected i n the awareness of other per- 
sons of this misuse; and (3) the general population's attitudes toward various types of drug 
abuse and abusers. Only the ethnic distribution of drug users is reported here. 

METHODOLOGY 

,Dat^ were obt^ained by face-to-face interviews with a sample- of 7,378 persons aged ]k years and 
over. Spec i f ic i nf ormat I on was collected for 17 different drug groups (e.g., barbiturates, 
t ranqu i 1 i zers , pep pills, diet pills, LSD, methedrine, heroin, cocaine, and inhalants). Users 
of all types were identified according to sex, employment, age, ethnicity, socioeconomic status, 
education, place of use, and--where. appi i cab I e--use of other drugs. Interviews were conducted 
between August 1 and September 5, 1970. Ninety-eight percent of 7,500 assigned interviews were 
completed, with. all interviews conducted in person in the respondents' homes. Projections of 
drug use among^ thfe general New^^rk population were based on the Intervley/ data. 

RESULTS • ^ 



In general, blacks and Puerto Ricans were either underrepresen ted or proportionate to their 
distribution in the general population among users of all types of drugs, except heroin, of 
which blacks constituted the largest proportion of users. The regular use of barbiturates was 
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found to be concentrated within the white popuifltion. Of the projected 361,000 regular barbi- 
turate users, 85.6% were white, 7.5^ Puerto R(lcan, and 6.^%l)lack. This incidence distribution 
was not significantly disproportionate to the^ general population. As with the barbiturates, 
the regular use of the nonbarb i turate sedative-hypnotics were concentrated within the white 
population, with whites contributing 8l.8^ of the projected 187,000 regular users, and blacl^s 
and Puerto Ricans 12.3^ and respectively. Th i s i nc i dence. d i s tr i but i on was also not 

significantly disproportionate to the general popu-lation. Of 525,000 regular users of the 
relaxants/minor tranquilizers, 85.3^ were concentrated within the white popu-lation, while only 
8 8% were Puerto RVcan and. 5.5% were black. Compared to the general population distribution, 
biacks were underrepresented and whit^^ were overrepresented. The regular use of major tran- 
quilizers was not associated with ethnicity: of 71,000 regular users, 80 . 3% were white, 9-9^ 
Puerto Rican, and 5.6% black; this distribution was not disproportionate to that of the general 
population. As with the other legally manufactured and distributed drugs, the regular use 
(among 39,000 regular users) of the antidepressants was concentrated (7^.^%) m the white 
population. Puerto Ricans who were regular users of ant i depressants compr i sed 25.6% of the 
population. With regard to pep pills, whites were ov^rrepresented (87.3%), blacks were under- 
reprfesented (1%), and Puerto Ricans were proportionately represented (8.2%) within the P^P^'atic 
of no 000 regular users. Whites were most frequently the regular users of diet pills: «0.2^ 
of the'222,000 regular users were whites, 9% were black, and 9% were Puerto Rican. The over- 
whelming majority of the 197,000 regular users of noncontrol led narcotics and prescription 
nonnarcotic analgesics were also whites (83.2%). This representation was not significantly 
different frofn the white/nonwhi te distribution within the general population. Puerto Ricans 
were overrepresented (1^.7%), and blacks were underrepresented (2%). For maj orz-arta 1 ges 1 cs 
(controlled narcotics, nonheroln) , whites were overrepresented in the total po^lation (100% of 
17 000 were regular users). Of 32,000 regul^ar users of stimulants other than amphetamines and 
cocaine 100% were also white. The incidencfe of the regular use of marihuana/hashish was not 
related'to ethnicity, and the distribution of regular marihuana/hashish users was not signifi- 
cantly different from the ethnicity composition of the general population; whites contributed 
about 76.6% to the population of /487,00O marihuana/ hashish users, Puerto Ricans contributed 
10 7% and blacks contributed 10.1%. Of the ^45,000 regular users of LSD, 80% were white, ^4.^^ 
were black, and 6.7% were Puerto Rican. Of the 19,000 regular users of psychotogens other than 
LSD 100% were whites. The ethnic group composition of the population of regular users of 
methedrine was proportionate to the composition and distributions within the general P^P^^^tion 
of 35 000 regular users, 85% were white, 8.6% were black, and 5.7% were Puerto Rican. Of 6,000 
regular users of cocaine, 66. 7^; were white, 16.7% were black, and l6.7% were Puerto Rican. 
Among regular users of solvents and inhalants, whites were significantly overrepresented in 
proportion to their distribution in the general population, while blacks and Puerto Ricans were 
underrepresented: of 9,000 regular users, 100% were white. Finally, in regard to herpm use, 
blacks and Puerto Ricans were overrepresented and whites were greatly underrepresented\among 
regular users: of the 32,000 regular users, 3^.^% were white, 37.5% were black, and 28.1% were 
Puerto Rican. 
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Cockerham, Wlinam C . ; Forslund, Morris A.; and Raboin, RoUand M. Drug use among white and 

American Indian high school youth. International Journal of the Addictions , 11 (2) : 209" 220 , 
■ 1976. 



DRUG 


Marihuana; Multi-Oruq 


SAMPLE SIZE ^ 


511 . 


SAM^^LE TYPE 


High School btuuencs 


AGE 


Adolescents 


SEX 


2^6 Male; 265 Female 


ETHNICITY 


120 American Indian; 391 Vhite 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Wind River Reservation, Wyoming 


METHODOLOGY 


Expl oratory/Surve.y 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Ques 1 1 onna i res 


DATEIS) CONDUCTED 


1973 




NO. OF REFERENCES 





PURPOSE 

XAl though fairly extens i ve ' da ta are available on alcohol consumption patterns and related problems 
American Indians, there is a paucity of published research concerning drug use by Native 
Americans. Despite the historical use of the hallucinogen peyote among some North American 
Indian tribes, there is an almost total lack of empirical data on^ the subject. The only recent 
• relevant study was publi-shed by .Strimbu et al . (1973). who reported that., compared to other ethnic 
groups in a college setting, Indians ranked first in the use of "several drugs. Thus, Indian in- 
volvement with drugs seems to exist, but the extent of contemporary drug use by Native Americans 
remains relatively unknown. In order to^ ascertain the prevalence of drug use among white and 
American Indian youth, high school students living in the area of Wyoming's Wind River Reserva- 
tion were studied. 

HETHODOLOGY 

The data were drawn from a larger study, conducted in 1973, of the social attitudes of Wyoming 
adolescents. Data were collected by means of a survey questionnaire. Information included find- 
ings based upon a sample of ninth- through twelfth-grade students attending the four high schools 
located within or near the boundaries of the Wind River Reservation. The sample consisted of 
180 white males, 211 white females, 66 Indian males, and 5^ Indian females.- Their age ranged 
from }k to 18 years. The general null hypothesis tested was that there were no significant dif- 
ferences between white and Indian youth either in attitudes toward drug use, or in the use of 
drugs. 
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PtESULTS ^. ' . 

Only 29.8'|, of ^11 responden ts; approved of drug tise> Hciwcvur, <i s t cU i s i i co I 1 y fncjher pcrcentacjo 
of Indian youth stated that they thpufjht it was cjeneroLly all right for people lo usti druy.s 
(p';.00l). Some ^6.6'^, of the Indjc^n resf)Ondents cipproyect of diucj usr c.omp.ired to onfy Z^.G^, of 
thp white respondents. About or>e* |n tfiree youlfis stnKui thnt tfu>y fi<id t r i tid mn r i tiucirui , Aqn i n , 
the distribution of response was s Vtjn i f i cnnl 1 y differiMit (p .001) t)y roLt^ witii <i fn(|fuM- ptM- 
centage of Indians (52.9^J than whiles (27.^5') sLcUing MuU th(>y h<id tried inarifuiana, Indian 
youth also tended to start marihuana use at an earlier ncjo. than wiiite yoiJlh. Almost 2Gl of the 
Indian youth began use at gge 13 or yc>uny(ir, compared witti a little over 10. of the white youlfi. 
The frequency of marihuana use t)y tfiose resf)ondents who liad tried marihuana was not statistically 
different by race. Both white an<i Indian youtli said thc»y used iiiarlhuana h(>caust> they er) joyed it 
and Ij-ked the physical feeling of cieltinq fiigh. Bf)ih Indian and white nonuscrs of matihuana 
said they did not use the drug because they were nut. interi«sted or because it was a danger" to 
health. A significantly higher, (p- .001) [>ercerUage of while respondents staled that the niajori ly 
of their friends felt negatively about marihuana use; convt-rsely, a higher percentage of Indian 
youth felt that a majority of t^ieir triiMvls had favorable or neutrnl attitudes toward niariliuar)a 
use . 

A significantly higher percentage (p-.OOl) of Indians (28.8 ) haJ used drugs other than marihuana 
When compared to wh i tes . ( 1 1 . 5 ) . " 0 f tlujse whofiad ust«d drugs other ifian marihuana, both Indian 
and white youth tended to iiave tried an ha ) 1 uc i nogen J i rM . The most popular drugs were hallu- 
cinogens and amphetamines. Some 38.5 c^f » Intjian youth indicated first use of drugs other 
than marihuana at the age of 13 or youngiM , compared to only ]h of the white youth. A signifi- 
cantly higher (f> .001) proportion of Imlian youths were found to perceive t hffi r Tr i endw-^ hdv i ng 
favorable attitudes towarci (joniMnl diutj use. 

CONCLUSIONS , ' ^ 

Although these findings point to s i m i 1 a r i t i es be tween Indian and white youth with regard to 
reasons for using or not using marihuana and other drugs, the general null hypothesis that there 
are no significant differences betv/een Indian and white youth witti respect to drug us«' or atti- 
tudes toward drug use must be rejected. The data indicate that the Indian youth are more likely 
to try both -marihuana and other drugs and have more favorable attitudes toward drugs than white 
youth. Further research must be undertaken to determine the f ac t or-S- unde r 1 y i ng these differences 
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Crowther» Betty. Patterns of drug use among Mexican Americans. In ternati onal Journal of 
the Addictions, 7 (*♦): 637-6^*7 , Winter 19/2. 



DRUG 


Mu 1 1 i -Drug 


SAMPLE Sl/E 


360 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Treatment ( i npat i enl ) 


AGE 


Not Spec i f i ed 


SEX 


Ma 1 e 


ETHNICITY 


223 Mex j can-Amer i c.in ; 137 White 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Fort Worth, Texa«^ 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 nterv tews 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


June 1967 - December 1968 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


6 



PURPOSE 

Hany authors have noticed that a large proportion of narcotic users are minority group members. 
The fact, however, that minority group members are not consistently overrepresented in every 
geographic area, and that such representation changes over time, argues strongly for an 
environmental interpretation of this finding. Although few people today would seriously argue 
that genetic factors associated with racial subgroups are a causal element in drug use, it is 
possible that certain social elements ir>fluencing use can be identified as unique to a given 
facial subculture. In order to determine whether there is an identifiable impact of a racial 
subculture on patterns of drug use for those who are socially acknowledged as narcotic addicts, 
a group of narcotic patients at the Fort Worth USPHS Hospital was studied. 



METHODOLOGY 

Data on drug use patterns were gathered on all Fort Worth narcotic patients entering the 
hospital from June 29, 1967, to December 30, 1968, under the NARA act of 1966. The sample con- 
sisted of 360 patients who reported their permanent residence in the Southwest, There were 
223 Mexican-Americans and 137 whites. A two-hour interview was conducted Ui th all patients 
who agreed to cooperate with the research team. If a patient refused, the necessary data was 
obtained from his hospital file. 



RESULTS 

^ m 
The Mexican-American tended to use a smaller number of drugs than did his white counterpart. 
Fifty-five percent of the Mexican-Americans reported the use of four drugs or less, as compared 
with 23^ of the whites. Furthermore, use of drugs other than narcotics appeared to be unusual 
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In the M«xlc«n-Amerlcan culture. A large proportion of the Mrx i can-Amer i cans had never used 
•ny of the drugs classified as barbiturates, tranquilizers, amphetamines, or psychoto9ens . The 
largest differences between the two groups of addicts were found in the use of psychotogens , 
largely LSD. Ninety-two percent of the Mexican-Americans reported no LSD use as compared with 
63% of the whites. 

One hundred percent of the Mexican-Americans stated tfiat they had usimI heroin at some time In 
their career, as compared with 8^'^ of the wfiites. Ninety-eight percent of the Mex i can-Ame r leans 
and 7U of the whites reported using heroin at the time of admission to the hospital. Looking 
at the temporal order of drug use, 7S'l of the Mexican-Americans showed a pattern of marihuana- 
heroin for- beginning opiate use as compared with ^'4>, of the white population. This difference 
remained even after controlling for such factors as n>ed(cal rationale for start of opiate use, 
social class, fathKrS support of family, prior arrest record, and delinquent career at t 
young age. 

• CONCLUStOHS • 

It would appear that some varial)le other than poverty, delinquency, Qf family stability influences 
the individual's decision to u-^e a certain pattern of drugs. Mex i can- Ame r i cans have a greater 
tendency than whites to use maritiuana as their first drug (82/. vs. 601,), and the Mexican- 
American tends tq begin his drug use at an earlier d(je tfian does his white counterpart. The 
median age for beginning marihuana use is for Mexi can-ameri cans a^d 17 for whites. It 
would appear that marihuana is a coinmon element in this Mexican-American subcul t ur^wi th use 
beginning ao an early age. It ,is possible that marihuana use among this group is cAisidered as 
insigni f icAnt as is tobacco use in a while subculture. One might speculate from these findings 
that Mexican-Amer ican users begirt their narcotic use to become addicted rather than to experiment' 
•'for kicks." It is possible that the esi,ape properties of the drug are one of the major reasons 
for use among this subculture. It is possible that the lower-class Mexican-American sees 
heroin as a means of escaping responsibility and the difficult life cycle that envelops him. 
In contrast, the whites' experimentation with other drugs suggests that the -escape function may 
not be the primary motivating factor in thib subculture. 
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Curtis, Bill, and Simpson, D. Dwayne^ Demographic characteristics of groups classified by 
patterns of multiple drug abuse: A sample^ International Journal of the 

Addictions , 11(0:161-173, 1976. , 
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DRUG 


Mu 1 1 i -Drug 


SAMPLE SIZE 


11 ,380 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Trea tmen t 


AGE 


Not Spec i f i ed 


SEX 


Both Sexes 


ETHMICITY 


51^ Black; 30'^ White; ]\l Puerto Rican; 
7^ Mexican-American 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


United States and Puerto Rico 

I, 


METHODOLOGY 


Exp lora to ry /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n tervi ews 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


1969 - 1971 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


. 5 
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PURPOSE ^ , 

A detailed description of patterns of pretreatment drug use was given by Simpson and Sells (197^) 
for patients admitted to drug abuse t rea tmen t f ac i 1 i t i es which participate in the NIDA-TCU Drug 
Abuse Reporting Program (DARP) between June 19^69 and June 1971. Since many of the 28 patterns 
examined were relatively infrequent, a reduced set was developed in order to fac i 1 i tate further 
investigations. Patient characteristics were described in relation to pretreatment usage com- 
bihations of eight classes of illicit drugs in rt ation to age, sex, and race/ethnic status of 
patients admitted to the DARP during 1969-1971 • > 

METHODOLOGY 

The DARF is a system for monitoring, from admission to termination, patients entering drug 
abuse treatment programs. By the end of the second year of the program, 23 agencies were 
participating and had reported a total of 11,380 admissions to treatment; the sample consisted 
of all 11,380 admissions. The four predominant race/ethnic groups included blacks (SV^) , Puerto 
Ricans (11^), Mexican-Americans (7-^-), and v;hites (30%). Less than \Z were categorized §s Other 
(primarily Orientals), and this group was excluded from group comparisons due to its small size. 
Thirteen of the agencies were located in cities in the Northeastern region of the United States,, 
two in the'll^utheast , four in the Midwest, thre- !n the Southwest: d one in Puerto Rico. The 
basic types of treatment offered included methacofie maintenance, Mential therapeutic com- 
munities, outpatient drug-free programs, and short-term detoxification. 

Information regarding illegal drug use during the two months preceding admission was Obtained 
from patients in interviews conducted at treatment agencies as part of the admission procedure. 
Frequency of use was recordrd in terms of daily use, weekly use, less than weekly use, or no 
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use at all for each of eight classes of drugs: heroin, other opioids, barbiturates and other 
sedatives, cocaine, amphetamines and similar agents, psychedelics or hallucinogens, marihuana, 
and other drugs. Major patterns of pretreatment drug use were defined on the basis of type and 
frequency of use. Nine categories were represented: the first reflected the exclusive use of 
opioids on a daily basis (DO only); the next three involved the daily use of heroin with some 
cocaine, marihuana, or both cocaine and marihuana (HC , HM , HCM); the fifth was daily use of 
heroin with some barbiturates, and no more than one opioid drug (H + B). The remaining cate- 
gories represent mixed ^sage patterns: opioid with one or two nonopioid drugs (Op+) ; polydrug 
use with daily use of opioids (P + DO); and a polydrug pattern with only less than daily use of 
opioids' (Poly),, The ninth category (All Other) was not a true pattern, but a residual category 
representing a diverse mixture of specific drug use patterns. 

RESULTS 

Among other findings, the following race/ethnic status was reported: W/o of the Mexican-American 
patients, 33V, of the Puerto Rican, and 30/> of the black patients were daily users of opioids 
only. Among whites, were DO only patients, comparable to Op+, P + DO, Poly, and All Other 

patterns (l^'^^ to 1.7'^). Twenty-five percent of the blacks, of %he Puerto Ricans, h% of the 
whites and U of t-he Mexican-Americans used <iocaine with heroin. (HC and HCM). Fourteen percent 
of the Mexican-Americans used heroin and marihuana (HM) exclusively. 

Twenty-nine percent of the white patients displayed patterns of drug use involving three or more 
nonopioid drugs, and the proportion of whites in these categories (P + DO and Pojy) was greater 
than that of other ^ace/ethnic groups (particularly blacks and Mexican-Americans). When polydrug 
use with daily opiates (Poly) v;as considered alone, the contrast between whites and the other 
groups was even greater. Fourteen percent of white patients also reported patterns in the All 
Oth^r category. * 

For both males and females, the frequencies of patterns across age categories within the race/ 
ethnic subgroups v;ere generally consistent with the overal 1 ^Urends , observed with regard to age; 
for instance, 'the percentage of patients who only used opioids daily'^s 1^4^ for those under age 
18, and rose to 3^V. fo, 'hose over 30. The patterns HM, H + B, and Op+ revealed little varia- < 
tion as a function A general tendency for the percentage of patients exhibiting DO 

only, HC, and HCM p. en to increase with age was particulaVly marked for DO only among 
Puerto Ricans and Me. -Americans, and for HC and HCM among blacks. A tendency for the per- 
centage of poly users iP + DO and Poly) to decrease with increasing age was also consistent 
across the sex and race ethnic groups, and vjas especially apparent among Mexican-Americans and 
whites. For patterns HM and H + B , the prevalence of both these patterns tended to decrease 
with age among black male patients. 

Pretreatment consumption of alcohol reported from a previous study of a sample of the same DARP 
admissions (N=7,9A6) showed that general demographic trends relating to sex (males more than 
females) and age (patients over 30) were consistent for beer. wine, and liquor, although the use 
of wine was most frequent among blacks, and beer, among Mexican-Americans. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The interpretation of the observations for general purposes must be tempered with the under- 
standing that the patient sample considered here is not a randomly drawn, epidemiological sample. 
•Only drug users entering community-based agencies which participate in the DARP were represented, 
and these agencies are not necessarily representative of all treatment centers in operation m 
the United States. Although the size of the sample is substantial, caution Is suggested m 
generalizing from these data, particularly in terms of the general population of American drug 
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DeFleur, Lois B. Biasing influences on drug arrest records: Implications for deviance research 
American Sociological Review , ^0:88-103. February 1975 
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DRUG 


Mul 1 1 -Drug 


SAMPLE SIZE 


18,000 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Drug Arrestees 


AGE 


Not Spec i f i ed 


SEX 


Not Spec i f i ed 


ETHNICITY 


Wh i te ; Nonwh i te 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Ch i cago , 1 1 1 i no i s 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Interviews; Observations; Official Records 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


Not Spec i f i ed 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


26 




PURPOSE 

Repeated demonstrations have revealed that a variety of factors bias official records, and yet 
such records are widely used in deviance research. The critical issue relating to such use is 
whether biasing factors are random or systematic. The influence of such factors on drug arrest 
-^^itords in Chicago was examined to determine the validity and research utility of the records, 
as^well as the accuracy of the drug use trends and social distributions revealed by such 
records . 

METHODOLOGY 

Data on drug arrests for the years 19^2-1970 were obtained froni the daily ledgers of the Narcot 
Division of the Chicago Police Department. A sample of l8,000 drug-related arrests was in- 
clifded in the study. The record of each arrest contained placp of arrest, type of charge, of- 
fender's residence, age, sex, and race. Information also was obtained by observing for several 
months the daily enforcement activities of the Narcotics Division and by interviewing police 
personnel . |v 

RESULTS 

In the 19^0's^ few whites were arrested on drug charges. Most of these arrests took place on 
Chicago's skid row and in sections of the south side "black belt," areas that had a tradition 
of drug use and selling. However, by the 1960's several trends were apparent: (l) arrests of 
whites were no longer comrnon in black areas of the city; (2) increased numbers of whites were 
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being picked up by the police on drug charges; (3) recent white arrests weri pr i mar i 1 y occurring 
In several areas of changing population composition; and (k) for 30 years nJmerous white arrests 
occurred in two areas--the near west and the near north side. 

^Data on ndhwhite arrests showed several trends: (l) the near south ^s i de and near west side had 
*been areas of nonwhite (and white) arrests for at least 30 years; (2) in the 1950's, nonwhite 
arrests increased dramatically, and these were highly concentrated; and (3) the proporti^on of 
nonwhite arrests decreased somewhat during the 1960's and some new arrest areas developed. 

Rather than gradual changes^ there appeared to be abrupt changes in arrest patterns for both 
whites and nonwh i tes ; the^re^rds shoA^ed that within months the volurrie and type of arrests 
shifted sharply for given categories of arrestees or areas of the^c'ity. It became obvious 
these shifts were the result of changes in policies and types of enforcement activity. Obser- 
vation and interview data revealed that police shared a negative attitude toward drug users. 
Officers indicated that many policies they had followed over the years violated the arrestees' 
Tights or were even brutal, but such policies in their view fit the crime. Public pressure • 
also often led police to increase their enforcement effort, particularly among blacks in the 
1950»s and among young white marihuana users in the 1960»s. This increased effort led to the 
developlnent of a separate narcotics unit in the early 1950's with 59 officers, later expanding 
to a force of 65 officers in the 1960's. New laws were implemented, and many contained harsh 
penalties for possession and sale of drugs. 

Dramatic increases in arrests in the 1950's resulted from this combination of public pressure, 
increased personnel, and changing enforcement policies. Likewise, the decrease m nonwhite 
arrests in the 1960's was based on legal and social factors . \ Changes in the law, particularly 
the enactment of laws protecting the rights of the arVestee, led to the elimination of massive 
arrests based on minor charges, and forced police to use search warrants to enter specific 
places or to purchase drugs as evidence. In addition, the growing hostility of blacks toward 
police made many officers avoid working in black areas, thus contributing to the decrease m 
nonwhite arrests. Overall, there was also a tendency not to arrest females as often as males; 
this occurred as long as women behaved in expected, stereotypic ways. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The various changing biases that influenced official data were not of a random nature, but 
rather of a'systematic nature. Thus;, the biases distorted the validity of drug arrest rates as 
measures of drug use activity. This! does not mean that all official records of every form of 
deviance are influenced by the same configurations of biasing factors and have problems of 
validity to the same degree. However, it is clear that the assumption of random influence can 
by no means be taken for granted. In studies that make use of official statistics, sources of 
systematic bias, particularly those that change over time, must be understood and their influence 
assessed.- 
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abuse epidemiology in prisoners. Industrial Medicine , ^l(l): 15-19, January 1972. 
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PURPOSE ^' 



To determine the possible epidemiological determinants of drug abuse as they relate to the in- 
crease in drug abuse in general, and criminal activity in particular, a group of inmates at 
Dade County Jail in Florida were studied. 



METHODOLOGY 

Out of a total of 732 inmates, ^70 agreed to participate in the study. Interviews and physical 
examinations were conducted with all these persons. Interview questions el i c i ted 1 nformat 1 on 
on residence locations, family structure, occupation, education, medical status, •J^'cit drug 
habits and legal status. Sixty percent of the sample were Negroes, and Wl whites; 32% were 
males. The age range of the inmate sample was I6 to 70. 

RESULTS 

Out of 171 white males, 99 were illicit drug use ; out of 258 Negro males, 110 were illicit 
drug users. The percentage of white males using heroin was twice as high as that of Negro 
males (35'^ vs. l8^). According to the responses of these 209 male drug users, several drugs 
were commonly used simultaneously. Marihuana and heroin were the drugs most frequently used 
alone, with 21% of the whites admitting to using marihuana alone, versus UQ% of the Negroes; S% 
of the whites and 26^^. of the Negroes admitted using heroin alone. All of the persons who 
admitted taking LSD (^8 whites and 12 Negroes) also used marihuana regularly; cocaine and 
amphetamines appeared to be adjuvants of heroin use. There was a strikingly high percentage of 
injectors among the white drug users, 111 of them admitting to the injection of their drugs, as 
compared to ^5^) of the Negroes. 

Ik 



Of the total sample, ]S,^% began drug experimentation before the age of'l6, and 83.5^ began 
before the age of 21. No differences for age were noted* in the patterns of first drug experience 
between males and females or between whites and Negroes. Approximately 90^ (N=78) of all the 
multiple drug users first used marihuana; among whites', 23% claimed they tried amphetamines as 
their second drug; among Negroes, 37^ tried LSD as their second drug, and 28^ fbl lowed LSD with 
amphetam i nes j 25% of whites and 17^ of Negroes moved from marihuana to heroin as their second 
drug used. 

Regarding socioeconomic factors, of the 73 white male drug users assessed, 10'^ came from areas 
where the median income was in excess of $6,000; 19'^ of the 23' white nondrug users came from 
similarly affluent areas. This compared to 29<^ of the white general population who, according 
to the i960 census, lived in such areas. No such differences in median Income comparisons were 
noted in the Negro groups. Regarding family size, 53' of the 99 white drug users came from 
families with one to three children; in contrast, 53- of the 110 Negro drug users came from 
families with five to nine children. 

Marked differences in criminality were observed. Of white users, 31'^ were charged with drug 
law violations; of Negro users, 12''<^. Deleting the category of drug law violation, no racial 
differences were noted in criminality. Comparing usei ^ and nonusers, 33^^ of the users and 66^ 
of the nonusers had committed crimes against persons; property crimes were evenly divided 
between the two groups; for crimes against persons and property, 66'^ were drug users as compared 
to 3yi of the nonusers. This criminal behavior appears to be directly related to drug-seeking 
and emphasizes the important relationship of crimes against persons and property with drug 
usage. 



laser^ Daniel, antj Snow,|Mary. Public Knowledge and Attitudes on Drug A buse in New York State. 
New York: Narcotic Addiction Con trQ,l Comhiission, June 20, 1969» 82 pp. 
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PURPOSE 

A major survey of a represen tat i ve samp le of New York residents was undertaken in 1968^by the 
New York State Naroptlc Control Commission to answer questions regarding the residents knowledge 
of, and attitudes toward, drug abuse. It was hoped that the survey would produce answers to five 
quest ions : 



(a) , How concerned are New 

(b) H(^c^revalent is drug 

(c) ^Howwell Informed are 

(d) What do they know and 

(e) What, are 



York State residents with drug problems in their neighborhoods? 
abuse among them? 

they about the effects of narcotics? 
^think about the agencies available for treating 



the most effective media for educating them on addiction and 



addicts? 
its treatment? 



METHODOLOGY 

New York State was divided Into six areas: New York SMSA, Lower Catski 11 , AdVondack, Upper 
Northern, Central', and Western. Each of the six areas was treated as a separate universe, with 
the number of interviews, to be obtained in each area determined according to the reliability of 
information needed. Within eath of the -six areas, the number of locations was drawn on a 
probability basis, in proportion to the number of households in Census Tracts in metropolitan 
^reas and Minor Civil Divisions in nonmet ropol i tan areas. 

In late I968, the New York State Narcotic Central Commission interviewers administered a lengthy 
questionnaire to 6,105 persons.- The interviews were conducted in the respondents' own homes with 
one or two jca 1 1 backs made if necessary. Over 80'l. of the respondents were seen* 
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RESULTS 



When asked which of a list of 12 social problems existed in their neighborhoods, black* and 
Puerto Rlcans mentioned more problems than whites. Burglary was the most cited problem for 
all groups* but drug ^buse was second for blacks and Puerto RIcans, and only fifth for whites^ 
City residents* and blacks In particular, mentioned more problems existing in their neighborhoods 
than did the other peopl^^rveyed. In New York City, 20% of the whites, 17^ of the blacks, 
and ]J% of the Puerto Rlcms said they knew someone who used marihuana. Regarding heroin, the 
percentages, respectively, were 7^, 12^, and 12^. Among 17- to 19-year-olds, the figures were 
S2%, k2%, and for marihuana, and 16^, 26^, and 2^^ for heroin. Whites more often knew 
amphetamine and barbiturate users than did blacks or Puerto Ricans. 

*^ 

Survey subjects were asked for their views on the effects of marihuana, heroin, LSD^ and 
amphetamines. Those who knew users were better informed than those who did not. Knowledge of 
effects Increased with . income and with education. Those who knevv^gjers were more favorable in 
their views of effects of marihuana and amphetamines than those who dTtSfjot know users. Those 
who knew users expressed more unfavorable attitudes toward heroin and LSD than those who did 
not know users. A lack of knowledge, or strong conviction, regarding drug use seemed to be more 
prevalent in areas of high drug use. Generally, persons who knew drug users were more willing 
for treatment facilities to exist in the local neighborhoods. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Widespread ignorance and a dearth of opinion exist, along with a generally negative attitude 
toward drug use. One interpretation of the lack of knowledge or opinion in areas of high drug 
use is that the ignorance reflects a sens^ of powerlessness within corrwnun i t i es beset with many 
problems and no adequate means to deaV with them. It also could represent a defensive denial 
of the possibility of the spread of drug use. Present conditions and attitudes justify the 
Narcotics Commission's action and education programs. 
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Globetti. Gerald, andjrigance. Roy S. Rural youth and the use of drugs In: Singh J M 
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n 1 CJ n J C noo l j L uu ci i l :> 


AGE 


Ado \ escen t s 


SEX 


1 

1^1% Male; ^3''(^ Female 
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250 Whi te; 208 Black 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
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Mi 55 i 55 i ppi 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory/ Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Quest i onna i re 


DATEIS) CONDUCTED 


Not Specified 


NO. OF REFERENCES 





PURPOSE 

Most reports on adolescent drug abuse primarily concern themselves with th'e phenomenon as it 
exists in he urban ghetto or in the middle-class suburb. Studies of the extent and prevalence 
of drug usage among he young of predominantly rural areas are almost nonex , sten t . I n order to _ 
look^a? rurat drug^users! a group of black and white high school students m a small Mississippi 
comoiunity was sJtudied. 



METHODOLOGY 



Thei'sample included ^.58 male and female high school students; 250 were white and 208 v^ere black. 
Each subject filled out a questionnaire which assessed drug use patterns and obtained soco- 
economic and social adjustment data. 



RESULTS 



Data revealed that 21^ of the st^ents had either experimented with or had used drugs^ h^""' 
usually restricted to one drug, although 20' of the users had tried three or more kinds of drugs. 
There was a higher incidence of glue sniffing (12/,) than any other form of ^^"bstance; th i s was 
fo! ^ed by Lrlhuana (9^) , amphetamines (/.,,), tranquilizers (5'^) , and LSD (U,). Use by. white 

tud^ts was higher than that of black students in reference to all the drugs except marihuana, 
wMlee percentage of male users in all categories exceeded that of females with te exception 

f tranaui izers The primary reason given for taking drugs was curiosity (5'^^,) . fol owed by 
tL wtsh o ee 'good, to relax, to forget worries, or to forget disappointments (32^). This was 
the case or both bla^k and white students. There w.^-. no statistical d i f f erences , n use by 
ihite males and females; one in four of each group lu.d taken drugs. Usage among black females 
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was almost nonexi sten t ^2%) ; in contrast, 3^'^ of the black males reported having used drugs. 
Racial comparisons revealed that more black than white males had used drugs tBl^ vs. 23^), and 
over 12 times as many white as black females had 'tried drugs (26'^ vs. 2'^). 

Incidence of drug use increased with the students* socioeconomic status as measured by education 
of heads of households. This relationship was maintained among both males and females, and 
among whites, but not among blacks. This finding lends some support to the contention that 
middle-class blacks make a more conscious effort to adhere to middle-class norms than do whites. 

Regarding social adjustment, users were involved more frequently in deviant activities than were 
nonusers; this relationship held when race and sex were successively controlled. Drug use was 
lower among those with a strong feeling of family identification than among those whose sense of 
family identity was weak. This association v;as maintained among whites and among both sexes. 
As parent-child relationships improved from poor to good, the percentage of users decreased. 
*This was the case for white students and both sexes. Nonusers were significantly more active 
in church participation than drug users. This was especially strong for blacks and males, and 
relatively weak for whites and' females. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Considering the cultural context of this study, i^ would appear that the ind^dence of drug use 
was relatively high. However, much of th^s usage w'as experimental in nature^. For example, 
nearly one-half of the users had taken drugs only one time, primarily out of Curiosity. Certain 
differences were observed in the drug behavior of blacks and whites. Black students used 
marihuana with greater frequency than did white students; however, the proportion of white 
teenagers using other forms of drugs was greater than that of blacks. This probably reflects, 
in part, the migration trend of blacks from the Mississippi Delta to large urban areas in the 
North. Many black students move with their families to the North only. to return to live with 
re I a t i ves . It is plausible to assume that they are socialized more readily into marihuana use 
than the more stationary white students. The greatest incidence of drug use among whites wps 
found at the higher socioeconomic levels, v/hercas among blacks the greatest incidence was found . 
at the lower socioeconomic levels. This suggests a greater degree of social control over the 
black young person in the upper-status levels, in addition to a stronger adherence to middle-class 
values. Additionally, drug use by black students did not appear to be as significantly influ- 
enced by family variables ab was the case among whites. Oq the other hand, religion seems to 
have had a deterrent effect on drug use in the cas*c of blacks, but not for whites. 



Gulnn, Robert. Characteristics of drug use among Mexi can- Amer lean students. Journal of Drug 
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PURPOSE fi. 

Studies on drug abuse have thus far described selected characteristics of drug users for the 
total school population, but little research has been conducted wi.th regard to examining ethnicity 
alone as a variable in student drug use. Baseline data for students with Spanish surnames is 
relevant for those planning drug education programs in areas predominantly Mexican-American. 
Four areas were investigated in relation to drug use among Mex i can-Ame r i carl students: (l) the 
student's socioeconomic status; (2) the student's attitudes toward drugs; (3) the student's 
academic achievement, attendance, and participation in school - re 1 ated activities; and (^) selected 
demographic factors. 

METHODOLOGY ' / 

Approximately 201 of the enrollment of 11 senior high schools and one junior high school (grades 
9-12) in the Lower Rio Grande Valley region of Texas were selected. This resulted in 2,32^ 
students in grades nine thrtm(jh |welve. A self-report, 88-Uem survey instrument was used to 
obtain the information. The first 27 items dealt with ni ne" categor i es of drugs (marihuana, 
hallucinogens, opiates'or cocaine, tobacco, alcohol, cough syrup, solvents, barbiturates, and 
stimulants); the remaining items dealt with deinoqraphi c , attitudinal, and factual variables. 

Data for a sample of 1,789 students i den t i f y i ny ' tfiemse 1 ves as Mexican-Americans were analyzed; 
of this sample, 25^ were self-reported drug users. A drug user was identified as one who has 
used drugs and was currently using tfiem, nr fiad used drugs and might use them again. In analyz- 
ing the data, two statistical mettiods were used: item analysis of the responses for botfi the 
drug users and the total sample, and a com[)cU i son of t fio responses of the subjects and tlie total 
sample, calculated in terms of / s*<Mr<. to determine s t cU i s t i ca 1 1 y sicjni Meant differences. 
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RESULTS ^ 

The educational - levels of the 25^ drug users' fathers were significantly higher than that of the 
total sample of 1 ,789 Mexican-Americans: 21'^. (vs. 1^^.) had completed high school or trade school; 
and 21% {vs. 10^) h^d spme c3pllege or higher education. A smaller percentage of the drug users' 
father.s he 1 d'^'unski T 1 ed o r ^ejni sk i 11 ed jobs than did the fathers of the total sample (28'^ vs. 
' 3^4^). Sixty-one percent of jthe drug users and 71^' of the total sample reported living at the same 
place for the past five years. A significantly higher (p- .01) percentage of drug users also: 
(l) felythat students used drugs .to express their feelings more y (26/0; (2) would rely 

• most oWln'6n(:a friend for help wi^h a problwn (53-^); and (3) reported that friends or personal 
dxpe^^^ewere'^the mos/ re 1 i abl e " sources of drug Information (5W). Drug users also more often 
ranted a grade average of 0 or below, higher absenteeism, and less attendance at religious 
^^.vices. Both users arTTa"^he total sample reported teachers as the;;^fast persons to whom they 
would go if they hyad a drug problem; however, a significantly greater percentage of the tatal 
^.'sample reported tJacher% as their most reliable source of d ru^ ln^.rf9|^t i on (p-.Ol). Male drug 
'^use was twice that reported by females (20- to 9 . 1 0 ; and d^^^e5^>^^rade level was reported 
*r>as follows: grade, 11.3^; tenth grade, 13-1 ; e 1 e v^yti^^n'^^^de^ 1 7 . ; and twelfth grade, 

CONCLUSIONS - 

The results indicUu that the thrust (if the drug education program dealing with Mex i can -Ame r i can 
students should be aimed at male sLudenLt,. There should be further investigation into 'the peak 
in drug use in the eleventh grade in order to determine more fully what factor s cont r i buted to 
a decline in use in the twelfth grade. '"^ 
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PURPOSE 

To date there has been only a small nmount ot study of the responsiveness of narcotics use to 
changes in the labor market, in terms of both the drug-using population and the motivations of 
individual users. Yet, a number of studies of the econonfics of heroin trade lead to the pre- ^ - 
diction that both the incidence of use and the numerical recruitment to the trade and the copping 
community wi 1 Uije highly responsive to changes in wage and unemployment^ rates. A review of the 
history of drug use among Chinese, blacks, Mexican-Americans and whites in American society is 
presented. It is hypothesized that narcotics use is one of several interrelated social responses 
to labor market failure; i.e., the labor market primes the flow of working-class adolescents into, 
a hypothetical hustler pool, which can lead to narcotics use and trade. 

SUMMARY 

Chinese and Opiu ni . 18 7S " 1 880 

The idea that' Chinese narcotics use in the U.S. was a cultural import from China is m'isleading. 
"t^ 1 ate- I9th-cen tury China, opium use was concentrated in the urban labor and pog/ peasant 
elements of the working class. Since the first g'eneration of Chinese immigrant/ to America 
between l850 and 1870 were not usually recruited f ro-n this^class, they neither- used opium in 
China nor brought the habit in the U.S. Anti-Chinese propaganda in the iBSO's and 1 860 S did 
not mention the use of r^piun among these immigrants. In the l870's. a poorer class of Chmese 
immigrants came to the L . . to work nn the railroads; despite the^fact that they used opium, 
there is (jp public record u\ concern about it. There was a sharp fall in railroad construction 
in 1873. and in 1876 there- becjan a sharp depression in the urban industrial sector in the West, 
especially in Sdn Francisco. The labor scarcity turned to surplus, and wages slumped. Despue 
the fact that t he 4:»r i nc i [ai 1 cause of ttu-se cv)nditions was the competition of the "sweatshops" 
of the East, the Chirie^e w.-rt^ blamed. An t i - C ti i ne se sentiment increased, and the use o-f opium 
by the Chinese became aru^i^sue (^t (.(.ncern; in 18/S, San Francisco passed anti-opium legislation. 
According to Hamilton Wflght in Ins 1^10 Kepor t on the International Opium Commission presented 
to the 6lst Congress, between l879 ^huJ 1 880 there was a net outflow of Chinese, but opium 
imports jumped an extraordinary 2/ . It has been suggested that the increase in opium use was 
due to a demand factor; however, the dat.i suggest that an increase on the supply side preceded 
the demand for consumption. Wh.it w.e> involved was <i coniptex system of speculation in inter 
national opium trade and the liuvelopment of o(j-i um- 1 r.id i ng organizations in tht? Chinese community 
in San Francisco. DuriiKi the depiessiofi and wacie s 1 um[) , (;p i urn was butfi'<jn alternative source of 
income and a mon'ey toke'n itself wittnn (Jiinatown. 

f 

Blacks, C()C^!jju'_^ and Opium, ig0^-192() 

Hami 1 ton Wr i()ht , who re[)resented Ww U.S. .it tlie International Dp i utn Comm i s s i on in Shan()h<H in 
1909 and was very influent iat in the (jovertmient in i e.,jj d t<. drug puWty, reported to Congress 
in 1910 that "the us. of i oc a i ne by the- Ne()roes (.f the South is of t fre m(;s t elusive and 

troublesorue (|uestior.s wfiicli ronfiont the enforcement ot ttie law in most of I he Sf)Utfierri states." 
This was said despite t(u' f a( i th.,t othei lesearcfiers h.we reported the use of opiates to^Le 
greater among white<. t fian amoru) l)Kels, .uid that in tjenerat it was not a f.roblem at ttiat^point 
in time (Terry arrd f'l-llens, 1M:>8; i' r e s i d. 'ii t ' s Homes Commi ss i (mi , I90*j). Su r p r i s i ru) I y ; wt^,i bKicks 
did become < > ve r r e,, , esen t ed a,iK)n<) rr.rr(,o(i(s use,«, in 19^U. the facts were almost totally Ignored. 
For instaru.e. New York City He.> 1 t ft (.omm i s s i oru' i (.opeland, reportiru) (M) the dru(| pr()l)lem in 19?0, 
tailed to mer.tion the , ace of the . 1 i r.i . ' s patients, even t hou()h blacks were de ve 1 op i nc; t t.e hei- 
r)in tiabit at a taster late Uran wfiitfs. I ven ttiougtr i .)( i a t t'-nsions r eac fted a h i ()h point in 
1919, with /a lynchings repotted and several r a( e liots o((uiiin() in cities througtioiU the U.S., 
ilt'ier cocairu' JU>r the ir.fhienct^ of otiiet (lru()s was mentioned in t fie press as a contributing 
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Instead, f)lamew<)s altiihuted to soii.tlist and radiial .ujitators 
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Between 1905 and 1920 there occurred several social and economic fluctuations, each of them 
paralleled by evidence or claims of a new drug problem. Unemployment, for example, rose between 
1907 and 1908 (the peak year of the cocaine problem), between 1913 and 191^ (the onset of the 
heroin problem), and again between 1919 and 1921. World War I had stimulated the reconstruction 
of the Northern labor force by inducing the large-scale emigration of blacks from the rural 
South. When the war was over a labor surplus occurred; tension between working-class whites ^ 
and blacks rose as they competed for the same jobs. Rape, crime, drug addiction, and bolshevism 
were elements of the hostile stereotype to emerge in this conflict, ';nd their relation to the 
real state of things was immaterial; they wer^ all constituents of a comn)on ideology designed 
to justify and legitimize the repression with which black social and economic claims were met. 

White Working-class Opiate Use, 1910-1920 

Evidence of whi te worki ng-class opiate use ib found through individual court, hospital, and 
prison records. Bloedorn (1917), writing about addicts in New York, said, "there can be no 
doubt that overcrowding, congestion, unsanitary surroundings, and a lack of fac i 1 i t i es for 
healthful recreation a re. pred i spos i ng factors in drug addiction." L i chtenstei n , a medical 
officer attached to New York City's prison system, wrote in 191^ that "the greater number (of 
addicts) are of the gangster type and- conseq uen t 1 y are mental and moral degenerates." Parallel 
studie**'^of heroin use an>ong enlisted men in the Navy und Army provide partial background data 
which reinforce the central class tendency (R.5., 1916; King, 1916). Few data sources provide 
Information on the race or ethnicity of these drug u:>ers. But, according to L i ch tens te i n , the 
three most comnon groups of heroin users in New York were Italian, American, and "Hebrew American. 
Among the 159 arrestees whose' fiames were reported by the New York Times between 1913 and 1915, 
Jews were especially prominent. Thus, the problem of addiction may not be a uni^que phenomenon 
of race, but may be related to niore soc i oeconom i ca 1 1 y related issues. 

Mexican-Americans and Mari huana, 1930 -1937 

It is now well established that ^he Ftulr-r.jl M.irijuc^nd T.^a A^ t , outlawing the drug, was enacted 
in response to political pressure- t r om the Southwest, Call tor nia, and several mountain states 
during the early 1930's (Mus t<> , ■ 1 /2 ; Ht-lnirr, 197^0. Marihuana was commonly used by Mexican 
irmigrants to the U.S. --people who workrci cKr.tly as rural or other unskilled laborers. The 
policy against marihuana wa^ the result of a desire to. drive these Mexicans back over the border. 
What threatened rural employt-rs of Mexicans was incipient unionism among their workers. The^ 
union movement began to develop wut u\ the Mexican inutual aid societies around 1928, and strikes 
occurred throughout California in the e 1S?0''> and early 1930's. Since marihuana was aln)ost 
entirely consumrd by the M.-xi.cni lat>u(rr^, i \u- t.uiuers saw legislation against it as legislation 
against Mexicans. Hu^ urban p r r •. . u t c t.M t lu> eir um law wr r r somewhat different but had the same 
effect. The principal scum..' <>t -..ui^il Mi,Hn in the ui l)an .rreas was itie liigh uneiiH) 1 oymen t among 
Mexicans with the onst-t n\ lUv Or p t c--. s i on . In l.'ssrn the labor surplus and cut the cost to the 
county authorities ot e-xp^md.-.! .rlie! pi . 0I t i . i a I aLliun against drug use was uislrtuted. 



CQNCLUS I ONS 

Public conc(\r ti <rb(ujl nar.oti* . u .rnd t lie tnl.Mr.ity und tot us ot law e-n t o rc riiu-ii l were tuixtions 
of the condiVion o\ llu- labu, n.iiUl. In Mhi.'. .)I -...n.ity, wh.-n urrskill.'d lal)()r was not leadily 
available, poKice arrests .}iu<| us.-rs wfu) . ainr trom this srcjnuMit wouhi tall to a mrnimum. But 
times of surphk liav.- al-..^ b.rn timrs ot industiial unrest, wo r k i n^j - c I as s agitation and mi 1 i taficy 
and sharpened i)(>liti(.al LontliM, tu ttirsr in.,n i f rs t u t i nrrs . increased l<iw enforcement fias t)een I fie 
typical response .of^ tlie stat.-. Diu-i m t < .1 . emrn l is <,ne (.t f fie ways a t)as i < a 1 1 y repressive [)0 1 ■ 



i cy d i re<L t ed n t an ei» t i 1 < 



,j Ir.tsf .t set I ion ol ii, fius t)een ^ariicil out. It fias pro- 
vided at tfie scime' time niethod !oi Mtttin<) t f.e .l.e.s .xpnust itself by iden(ifyin(| etfinlt of 
racial minotities as s c.,pe<,< t s to, Lo,,ei .nid muie I un d-Miie n | a i so( i .il ills. luday, race and 
racism are <ernrul feature, ot llu- wuy in v;b u h tlu' lai)or iiuirket oper<ites. fiowever, tliey are 
only a spei.ial . ase of r t,e bio..de. wuLmpi . bee. (^,11,1... .irxl I f,e I d.or nun ke t ^f or i es wfu < fi are- 
as s<Jc i at eil w 1 t fi it. 



Johnson, Bruce, and Nishi, Setsuko Matsunaga, Myths and realities of drug use by minorities. 
In: liyama, Patti; Nishi, Setsuko Matsunaga; and Johnson^ Bruce. Drug Use and Abuse Among 
U.S. Minorities. New York: Praeger, 1976. pp. 3-68. 



PURPOSE 

Mi«)rity drug addiction is explore^) through a review of the literature. Specific topics dealt 
wfBi include: methodological biases regarding the study of minority drug abuse, the social 
history of oj^+xites and minorities, models of addiction, research findings, and treatment programs. 

\ 

SUMMARY 



Problems of Estimating Minority Drug Abuse 

Even though the estimates of addiction to narcotics by minorities in the United States vary con- 
siderably, there appears to be littl^ doubt that blacks, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Americans are 
overrepresented in the population of [known addicts. However, prevalence and trend estimates of 
drug addiction as an illegal activity, particularly as they relate to raci a 1 -ethn i c minorities, 
are fraught with difficulties. For instance. Drug Enforcement Administration statistics include 
only addicts who have come to the attention of law enforcement agencies, primarily for narcotics 
law violations and secondarily for loitering or other criminal acts. Virtually excluded are 
those illegal drug users who have not become involved with the police, those who obtain legdl 
drugs from doctors, and those who are in prison. 

Estimates of narcotic abuse are often the reflection of political and public pressure, and police 
policy. Between 1933 and 1973 the ratio of b1apk to white arrests for narcotics law violations 
rose steadily from .16 in 1933 to 1.77 in 1955. This increase occurred in the politically 
oppressive context of the 1950's, and during an economic slump by which blacks were especially 
hard hit. Between 1955 and 1973, the trend reversed (from 1.77 in 1955 to .27 in 1973). The 
spectacular rise in white arrests since 1966 coincid^erd with the beginning of the counterculture 
movement among American youth. DeFleur (1975) found systematic biases in the operations of the 
Chicago police assigned to the Narcotics Division. Due to political pressure to "do something" 
about narcotics in the early 1950's, the Chicago police descended on a few black Neighborhoods, 
arrested large numbers of "known" black addicts on loitering and disorderly conduct charges, and 
held them fcr short periods. The heavy use of minor charges and a "revolving door policy" kept 
drug arrest rates for nonwhites very high. 



Social History of Minority Drug Abuse 

Traditionally, the United States haS emphasized a law enforcement approach to drug abuse, with 
some medical considerations at times. In the broadest sense, however, drug abuse is a socio- 
political problem, linked historically to America's treatment of ethnic and racial minorities, 
particularly in times of social crisis. In the U.S., opium smoking and opium dens first acquired 
evil connotations because of anti-Chinese and anticriminal prejudices. Opium eating and morphine 
use were condemned because the lower classes were believed to use them--despi te the fact that 
most studies of the era emphasized the middle-class status of such users. Regarding blacks, the 
popular post-Reconstruction ideas about blacks were increasingly fear-provoking; stories in the 
press about "cocaine-crazed" Negroes were not unusual. In Good Housekeeping for March, 191H, a 
tale was published describing "old colored men hiding cocaine under their pushcart wares and 
spreading the drugs throughout America's cities." Although there was evidence of cocaine use 
among both whites and blacks, the common belief was that it was linked to Negroes. Cocaine be- 
came symbolically linked to the widely-held fears about violence and sexuality among blacks. 
Attempts to control cocaine were attempts to control and repress blacks. Another instance of the 
exploitation of popular beliefs connecting a drug's use with a racial minority was the campaign 
for the*passage of the Marihuana Tax act of 1937. The Federal Bureau of Narcotics was reluctant 
to control the use of marihuana until the depressiort, when Mexican-Americans, who were users of 
marihuana, became surplus labor. Campaigns for restricting their immigration and encouraging 
their deportation were launched in a full-scale movement headed by the American Federation of 
Labor. It was in this context that Congress passed the Marihuana Tax Act, under heavy onslaught 
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from local political leaders who, urging control, often cited fears of violent crimes which 

would be caused by marihuana use among Mexican-Americans. Similar political pressure focused v 

In the 1956*5 on black ghetto heroin users and In the 1960's on counterculture youth. Social t 

science research findings about racial differences in drug use may be distorted by popular pre- < 

judlces, by explaining addiction due to factors other than race, and by not presenting findings \ 
accurately* 

Models of Addiction ■ 

The psychological model of addiction often harbors the subtle racism and classi sm which are Im- 
plicit In the clinical studies of institutionalized addict populations that form a significant 
part of the literature in the field. Although most psychologists and psychi atr i sts may be rela- 
tively unprejudiced, the psychological model which they employ embodies class bias in favor of 
white middle-class values and race bias against minority lifestyles. The most important aspect 
of the psychological model of addiction is that it is the most generally accepted one, and most 
treatment is based on it. As a result there is much addict resentment and hostility towards 
"shrinks." 

Sociological explanations of addiction and recommendations for treatment, although they are also 
generally inadequate, at least give more attention to racial differences in drug use dnd 
addiction. 

Research Findings 

Regardless of how addict ipn is defined, most research studies have shown evidence demonstrating 
that blacks, Puerto RIcans, and Mexican-Americans are overrepresented in the institutionalized 
addict populations in comparison with their proportions in the total population, while whites 
and Asian Americans are underrepresented. This Idea that minorities are particularly susceptible 
to heroin addiction is contradicted when international and historical comparisons are made, and 
where careful distinctions between use, regular use, and addiction are made in general or special 
surveys of non i ns t i tut i ona 1 populations. For example, Kleinman and Lukoff (1975) found that among 
883 respondents In the Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto in Brooklyn, heroin use (3^) and cocaine use ^5^) 
were equal for both whites and blacks, and that whites were more likely to use marihuana, psyche- 
delics, and pills, and to be multiple drug users. Class differences were also evident: the 
higher'the social class the higher the experimentation rate and use of hard drugs. This is just 
. the opposite of wh^i. the cov, .explanations of racial differences in drug use would predict. 

Drug Treatment " ^ 

Almost all e-id ce contradicts the -elief held by many Americans that addicts can be "cured" of 
their opiate ado ctioa. Both whites and ^i n9r i t i es seem about equally immune to long-term 
abstinence r-om opiates, regardless c- treatment modality. For those addicts treated at the 
federal fa'cT ities in Fort Worth or Lt.xington, 80^-98^ typically relapse wi-thin a year. Civil 
comnitment p-ograms often become noth ng more than substitute prisons for narcotics addicts; 
addicts are confined for one to two ears and then released into aftercare, where 80^ relapse 
abscond Metho- >ne maintenance has ad some success; according to the annual evaluations of the 
New York City methadone programs, t ey have been able to retain S0% of admissions for one year 
and 60^ for over ""Ive years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although addiction among minorities is perceived by the public as a serious social problem, many 
facts Indicate that the extent of the problem does not warrant the amount of public concern and 
attention given The moral filter through which addiction is perceived grossly distorts and 
magnifies the issue. Because of the often racist attitude of government officials, drug treat- 
ment personnel, and social scientists, minorities continue to be the focus of blame for drug- 
addiction as well as the object of social control efforts. The "problem" of drug abuse has re- 
mained virtually stalled at the tame place it was in the 1950's. While the substantive issues 
around which the debates revolve have shifted, the symbolic role of drug abuse remains unchanged. 
For many whites, it symbolizes their fears of the mythic violent black. To many blacks, it 
symbolizes their hatred for their white oppressors. 
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Mul t i-Drug 




SAMPLE SIZE 


5,582 ^ 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Drug Arrestees 


AGE 


Cross-Age 


SEX 


Both Sexes 


ETHNICITY 


Black; White; Spanish-Speaking 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


More Than Two Cities 


METHODOLOGY 


ExploratorJ/^Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Intei^iews; Observations; Official Records 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


1971 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


5 



PURPOSE 

A first step toward the formulation of more effective policy in regard to drugs would involve 
an examination of present procedures followed by police, prosecutorial and Judicial agencies,- 
from detection and arrest to disposition. The attempt was' made to translate general concerns 
and issues into specific and researchable questions in the hope that^the answers to these 
questions, taken together, would provide a comparatively thorough cture of current law enforce- 
ment practices and a basis for evaluation of those practices. Race was an important study 
var iab 1 e* 

METHODOLOGY 

The records created and maintained by agencies of the criaiVnal justice system served as the 
primary source of data for this study, ^.supplemented by observations of law enforcement activity 
and interviews with various personnel connected with the police, prosecutorial, and*^ court 
systems Instrumentation and data collection procedures were adopted from an earlier marihuana 
study (Johnson and Bogomolny, 1972). The recording instrument was constructed in a manner which 
permitted a detailed account of each arrestee's progression through the criminal justice system. 
Five jurisdictions were examined: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, and Washington, D.C. 
Within each jurisdiction, the police arrest log , was used to construct a total enumeration of 
arrests made between July 1 and December 31. 1971- The sampJing procedures produced a population 
of 5 582 arrestees. The full range of specific 5^bstances other than marihuana were included, 
and the sampling procedures were des*igned to produce a representative sample of nonmarihuana 
drug arrests. 

5'^ , 



RESULTS 

*- 

Fifty-three percent of the arrestees were black, 30^ were white, and 16% were Spanish-speaking. 
About half (53%) of the Juvenile arrestees were white and 33% were blacky while S\% of adult 
arrestees were blacl^. Race and occupational $tatus varied with the type of drug used: arrests 
associated with opiates and cocaine involved substanlial proportions of unemployed black males 
over the age of 25, and persons arrested in connection with hallucinogens, stimulants or 
depressants were generally white males under 25 employed in blue-collar occupations or enrolled 
as students. Race-was also associated with multiple drug involvement. In regard to multiple 
drug offenses Involving opiates, proportionately more blacks (61%), than whites (79%) or Spanish- 
speaking (8%) were allegedly involved; in regard to multiple drug offenses not i ncl udi ng .op i ates , 
proportionately more whites (5^%) than blacks (37%) or Spanish-speaking (9%) were ^al legedly 
involved. Ancillary offenses involved more black arrestees (38%) than white (25%)Aor Spanish- 
Speaking (15%) arrestees. Jurisdictions also d\ff»red in regard to the racial composition of \ 
the arrestees. Although about half (53%) of all arrestees were black, proportionately more 
blacks were found in Washington, D.C. (93%), and fewer in Dallas (26%) and Miami (38%); 30% of 
all arrestees were white, although proportionately more white arrestees were found in Dallas 
(70%) and Miami. (§1%), and fewer irt Washington, D.C. (6%). Race, however, was not systematically 
associated with prior investigations, which were about equal ly^ common among white (2^%) and 
black (25%) as among Spanish-speaking j(20%) arrestees. 

Multiple drug seizures involving small amounts were somewhat more common among white (l 3%) than 
black (6%) or Spanish-speaking (3%) arrestees, although seizures of small amounts of one drug 
were about equally conmon among white (38%), black (^1%), and Spanish-speaking (37%) arrestees. 
Seizures of large amounts of one drug were more common among Spanish-speaking (21%) than^among 
black (15%) or white (12%) arrestees, although seizures ofj large amounts of more than one drug 
were about equally conmon among white (6%), black (5%), arjd Spanish-speaking (3%) arrestees. 
Seizures of opiates involved more black (^5%) and Spanish-speaking (kk%) arrestees than white 
(23%), while seizur^!^ of multiple drugs not including opiates 'involved more white (13%) than 
b1ack'(^%) or Spanish-speaking (3%) arrestees. Race wa^ not associated with other types of 
drugs seized. J 

i 

Age and race were not systematically associated with case disposition, al though conv i ct ions 
were more common among Spanish-speaking (3^%) and white (32%) arrestees than among black (29%), 
and dismissals were more common among white {k5%) and black (^3%) arrestees than among Spanish- 
speaking (38%) arrestees. Spanish-speaking arrestees were dismissed earlier than were black 
arrestees. Of those cases dismissed subsequent to the initial judicial phase, more involved 
black (37%) arrestees than white (28%) or Spanish-speaking (30%) arrestees. Incarceration with 
none or on ly some of the sentence suspended was more common for convicted Spanish-speaking (51%) 
and black U8%) than white (38%) arrestees. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These findings are a commentary not so much on the behavior of individual policemen, prosecutors 
and judges as on the structure of law enforcement and the organization of criminal process. 
Both structure and organi'zation, necessari ly function in an area whose boundaries are defined by 
the law and by public demand for\ or tolerance of, its selective enforcement. 
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PURPOSE 



The use of illegal drugs has caused considerable concern, in part because the use of these 
drugs has expanded, and in part because it has been concentrated in the adolescent and young 
adult population. In a replication of an earlier study (Lukoff and Brook, 197^). Mlicitdrug 
use was investigated among a population of adults in order to demonstrate that social ^^^■i"'"^' 
statuses and cultural values, including socialization values and practices, are reTated t^drug 



use. 
METHODOLOGY 



This was one part of a larger study of cultural and soc i al -psycholog i ca 1 determinants of illicit 
drug use Previously, two subsamples were studied. The present study was based on data drawn 
from one of the samples, a quota sample of American black, British West Indian black, white and 
Puerto Rican adults living in an urban ghetto neighborhood. A basic interest was to establish 
rough est,imates of rates of usage of six drugs: marihuana, cocaine, heroin, psychede 1 i cs , 
amphetamines, and barbiturates. 

The sample areas consisted of ^7 census tracts in the Bedford-Stuyvesant/Fort Greene area of 
Brooklyn, New York. This area was served by the Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation, 
a multimodal ity methadone maintenance program located in the community. The area was charac- 
terized by high rates of addiction. Interviews were completed with 871 adult residents of the . 
area Most (8ll) respondents were selected by the quota samp 1 i ng^ techn i que . The proportion of / 
men in the sample was ^5-3^. Fifteen and five-tenths percent were l8-2l* years old, and k3% we^e 
25-^^ years old. Interviews were conducted by a staff of interviewers, in the homes of the 
respondents. Interviewers were usually, but not always, matched with the respon<^ents by ethnic 
group. 38 
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Although the area was predominantly American black, it Included black British West Indians, as 
well as small numbers of foreign-born blacks, Puerto Ricans, and whites. Respondents were 
classified as British West Indian If they or either of their parents had been born in the. 
British West Irvdles. Respondents who were born in the United States, and identified themselves 
as black, Negro, African, or Afro-American, were included in the American black category. 
Respondents were considered to be white if they identified themselves as white, and if they 
were not classified as Puerto Rican. Respondents were classified as Puerto Rican if they or' 
either of their parents had been born in Puerto Rico. Respondents who were included In the 
"other" category were a small number of Orientals, some foreign but not British West Indian- 
born blacks, and one white born in the British West Indies. There were 25 people in this* 
category, and they were excluded from most analyses involving ethnic group. 

The socioeconomic status index consisted of two items: education and occupation. *l f the respon- 
dent was unmarried or male, his/her own education and occupation was used to determine socio- 
economic status. If the respondent was a married female, her husband's education and occupation 
determined her socioeconomic status. The generational status classification divided respondents 
into three categories: migrants^ members of the first generation, and members of the second. ' 
generation. For blacks, respondents were considered second-generation if they and both of .the 1 r 
parents had been born in a state north of the Mason-Dixon Line, and first-generation i f ^ they had. 
been born above the Mason-Dixon Line but one or both of their parents had been born below it. 
Blacks who had been born below the Mason-Dixon Line were classified as migrants. For whites, 
respondents were considered to be second-generation if they and both of their parents hd^ been 
born in the United States, and first-generation if they had been born in the United States but 
one or both of their parents had been born outside of the United States. Whites who |>ad been, 
born outside of the United States, were classified as migrants. For Puerto Ricans. and British 
West Indians, respondents were considered to be first-generation if th^y themsel ves had been born 
in the United States. They were classified as migrants' if the)^ had ^been born outsfde of the^ 
Uni ted States . ' " . . ' 

RESULTS 

Within the framework of a timeTOrder model of factors r^elated to' di^ug u^e,^thr^ee soci at struc- 
tural variables jwere shown to be. signi f^icant predictors^. ( 1 ) . YouncT pepp 1 e used more drugs. than 
middle-aged people (aged 18:29., lU; aged 30-^9.. lU). who i n ' turn used more "tHan old ^ople ; 
(a^ed 50 years and oy^r, 3^^) . (2) 'Sampled .whi tes were more\)ikely than American blacks/to be 
polydrug users (20^ to 7%) i but the two groups had roughly the same rate^of marihuana jke 
.(10^). Bp'th groups us^d d r^gs jno re tbarp' Br i t i sh West I'ndians did '(2% were polydrug us&fcs). (3),, 

•The native-^born were> f ounjd to be more likely t^^an mi grants to J)e drug users. Twenty-five ^ 
. percen£"of the 1 8- to 29-year-old nat i ve-bbr«jgwere^l ydrug. users , cofrt()a ret^ to l6^*of those'30- / 
'♦S and Z% of thb^^l50 arCd over. Six percentibf the^l8- to 29-yearroldmigrants were polydri^ 

''bsers, compared t'<3"*2^ those 30-^9 and norfife^ of those 50 and over; \ ^ 

' Percept! on ..p.f drug uie\y friends w^s STso fpund to bdjja.potenlt pr^d^ttor of-onfe's own dru^^-' 
use.- Virtually note (U>^i>f those whose friends usednb dru^s were themsel ves drug users . Of 
\hose whose f^^ienc^^sed Hiarihuana only,; thrJ|e-quaj;^ers used' no d?ugs, aijd o^-quarter used 
m^rih^aha oply. ulft^.aK: i ona 1 status was sr^ryi ficantly related, and ethnic group and' age were . 
manifel?fy rel'atec whe'n^qKre* s ^^rJ end s used giarihuana pl.u|i other drugs. Respondefits whose ^ 
rdq ^%rs were much more likely to have seven or more marihuana-using friends 
used roar i huana oirlV (63^'^vs^ 29^). ^jn tb i s "case , f r i ends ' drbg 
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erable pressure on the respondent to^e drugife. .When ^is pressure 
and generational Apit us were j^pcM;tan\ in predi ct^l^ng involvement p;:^^ 
resent^ a stryctuSl sodrt^^f Resistance to fTiehds^i nf l.uence , ^ ^ 
or of ^he i n.tertifl i za tji on'' cJ competing cultural values. 
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bighl ight the importance of gene rat "i ona/' status i^ urfderstandi'ng-.devjant behavic^, particularly 
since t h i s' d i s t i i^^;t i on- cu ts across the/several ethnic g<^Dups ^ s tud i ed . 
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is'alleged that ghetto dwellers, especially blacks, are heavy drug users, actual 



PURPOSE 

Although it _ 

documented evidence confirming this belief is rare 
representatively re 1 i abl e data ; aside from the issue 
are relevant only to t^ose who get caught. Attempts 
drug use can be stymied by ingroup distrust related, 
residents by government and university researchers 



Police and court records do not supply 
of unequal law enforcement, arrest records 
to query ghetto populations about actual 
among other things, to overstudy of ghetto 
In an .attempt to make a more reliable as- 



sessment of ghetto drug use, ghetto residents selected for a work traming program were studied. 



METHODOLOGY ■ ^ " 

The subjects were selected in 196? for a work training program in Northern California. The 92 
trainees were 16 to 22 years old, and they met three basic criteria: an annual family income of 
$3 500 or less for a family of four; residence in a ''poverty target" area of ajarge California 
city; and membership in an ethnic or racial minority group, in this case black or Mexican- 
American Most of the subjects had dropped out of high school, had arrest records, and had ir- 
regular employment records. Drug use information was gained duritig the general testing and ori- 
entation routine that each applicant or trainee went through. The work training program asted 
six months, and later a follow-up study was conducted to find out what had happened to all par- 
ticipants. Drug use activity was once again determined. \ 



RESULTS 

Based on the testimony of 7^ trainees before the program began, it was found that 87^ ^^^.^^^^^ 
had us^ alcohol, 5^^ marihuana, 20^ amphetamines, 5% hallucinogens, ^% barbiturates, and 3^ 



heroin. In a^idition to being asked about individual drug use, the preapprent i ceshi p trainees 
were also asked to estimate the extent of marihuana use in their own neighborhoods by young 
people of their own age. They estimated that about 70 percent of these persons regularly used 
or experimented with marihuana. In the follow-up interview, the trainees were queried only about 
the use of marihuana. The trainees' reported use of marihuana was considerably lower; only 37^ 
of the 86 trainees interviewed after the program admitted to ever having used ppt before the 
program. This lower statistic may have reflected the difference in the group studied, since only 
52. of the 86 follow-up trainees were identical with the group of 7^ studied before the program. 

When the trainees were classified according to their success in the work training program, it was 
found that 11% of the dropouts said they had used marihuana before, the program, and 11% said 
they had used it afterward. Among those who had completed training and taken and failed the 
apprenticeship test, ^0^ said they had used pot before the program and kS'l said they had used it 
afterward. Among those who had completed training, taken the apprenticeship test, and passed it, 
3U said they had used pot before the program, and hh% said they had ised it afterward. None of 
these differences was statistically significant. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results verify that ghetto youtbs do try, and in some cases regularly use, a variety of 
drugs, but that such use has little effect on success or failure in a work training program. The 
most popular drugs in use are alcohol and marihuana, in that order, and the use of heroin, am- 
phetamines, barbiturates, and hallucinogens is relatively infrequent. One particularly note- 
worthy finding is the discrepancy between the amount of drug use acknowledged by the youths in 
personal testimony and their estimate of the amount of drug use in their communities. About 50'^ 
of the trainees reported halting used drugs, while they estimated that drugs were used by 10% of 
the community. One interpretation of these findings is that drug use in the ghetto is such an 
accepted cultural phenomenon that attempts to change it by laws and institutions outside the 
ghetto will meet with failure until the nature of the ghetto itself is changed. The findings 
also suggest that efforts to curb or change the prevailing practices of drug use. in the ghetto 
should be tuned not to suppressive police enforcement operations, but rather ^o an unders tand i ng |j, 
of the meaning of such drug use as it symbolizes "naturalness" and "belonging" to acculturated 
ghetto residents. 



Mail, Richard L.; Gunderson, E.K. Erie; and Arthur, Ransom J. Black-white differences in so 
backgroijnd and military drug abuse patt^ern^. American Journal of P sychiatry, 13(10}: 1097- 
1 102. October 197^. 
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AGE 


Adults (typical ly 20-21) 


SEX 


Male 
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76^ White; 69 Black 
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Mi ramar , Ca 1 i forn ia ^ 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory/ Survey 
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Interviews; Questionnaires 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


July 1971 - ^Octob^r 1972 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


25 



PURPOSE 

Prior to 0930, most heroin addicts in the United States were white. After that date and until • 
the 1960'Vr heroin addiction became concentrated in minority racial or ethnic groups. The con- 
temporary significance of racial components in illicit drug use has been noted by several inves- 
tigators. ' Cressey and Ward (1969) noted that black addicts are products of a subculture which 
arises in response to status deprivation and exclusion from middle-class socializing experiences. 
Rehabilitation of drug users also involves recognition of the role of race. Carter and Dunston 
(1973) emphasized the importance of helping student addicts deal with the identity problems of 
being black while functioning in a predominantly white environment. The recent suspension of 
the draft puts increased pressure on military services to select inductees from a dwi nd 1 i ng pool 
of applicants varying widely in ethnic, social, and educational backgrounds, as well as in drug 
abuse experience. In order to know more about this population of inductees, the family and 
social background, military experience, and drug abuse patterns of black and white Navy enlisted 
men were ccxnpared. 



METHODOLOGY 

A sample of 833 Navy erllisted men admitted to the Naval Drug Rehabilitation Center at Miramar, 
California from July of 1971 to October of 197^ were studied. Of this number, 69 (8^) were 
black, and 76^+ (92%) were white. The typical subject was 20 to 21 years old. Most subjects had 
histories of multiple drug use during a two- to three-year period, as well as evidence of other 
delinquent behavior before entering the service. During their first week at the center, the 
subjects completed questionnaires and interviews containing a large number of items relating to 
personal history, military history, and drug history. Service records were abstrac^d and 

\ ■ ■ 
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mttdtcar reCQrds examined. Differences between the black and white groups were tested for sig- 
nificance by means of the Chl'*square test. 



RESULTS 



D.lack subjects differed from white subjects on a number of family characteristics. Fewer blacks 
(25%) than whites had run away from home (p<.Ol). Black drug users less often reported 

that their "opinions* on most things" differed from those of their parents (pi. 05). Blacks In- 
dicated "good" or "very good" relationships with their rrothers more often than did whites (p<.Ol). 
More black users reported being active members of a religion (p<.00l). Also, parents of black 
users were less likely to smoke (p<.00l) and to take prescription drugs (p<.05). 

Black drug users reported better school adjustment: they had fewer difficulties with teachers 
(p<.05), and they regarded school more favorably (p<.01) than. did the white users. Fewer blacks 
than whites had committed juvenile offenses, including offenses requiring adjudications (p<.05). 
Black Subjects resembled whites In regard tp a number of health history factors however , blacks 
had fewer problems related to excessive use of alcohol (p<.05), and had fewer psychoneurotic 
symptoms (p<.00l), based on a checklist of 19 common symptoms. Ratings for the two groups did 
not differ In the areas of military appearance, adaptability, and leadership. 

\ 

Regarding drug use history, black drug users had used heroin more often (p<.00l) and had higher) 
rates of use (daily to several times per week) of depressants (p<.05), cocaine (p<.00l), and • 
opiates (p<.05) than did white drug users. Eighty-one percent of the black drug users had a his- 
tory of heroin use, compared with only 53^ of the white drug users. On the other hand, blacks 
tended to be less involved with hallucinogens (p<<00l). This was also true for stimulants and 
cannabi s , ,al though not to a significant degree. 



'The data suggest that black drug users are less alienated than white drug users from parents, 
schools, and communities. This finding corroborates evidence cited by Che in etf al. (196'»), 
which indicates that black users and nonusers of drugs resemble each other regarding family 
cohes i veness , and tend to show greater family integrity than either white or Puerto Rican drug 
users. The findings also suggest that the black drug users have a greater degree of emotional 
stability^n terms of sel f -reported symptomatology*. 

It might be speculated that many of the white drug users in this study represent the types of 
individuals who In the past expressed delinquent or nonconformist attitudes and behaviors in 
ways other than through drug abuse. Perhaps today they find illicit drug use an attractive * 
form of anti-social behavior. Among blacks, on the other hand, illicit use of drugs, particu- 
larly opiates, often is not a new or unique experience. Many blacks grow up in a subculture 
full of the street scenes and vernacular common to drug-using groups. For blacks in the 
military, more often than for whites, illicit drug use is not a newly acquired form of delinquent 
behavior, but rather an extension of established subcultural patterns. 
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PURPOSE 

Dryg abusers in the Maryland State Department of Corrections were studied as part of a larger 
study to assess the feasibility of collecting data from community agencies other than the police. 
Demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of the study group, the criminal offenses involved, 
their drug of choice, the location of court sentencing, whether or not they were known to author- 
ities as drug abusers, and the drug history of the inmates were investigated. ] 

m&tIoddldgy 

Data were collected on 926 committed persons who were admitted or suspected drug abusers from 
admission records of the Maryland State Department of Corrections. A sample of 699 was then 
interviewed by a member of the study staff. This separate interview was Important because in- 
mates were unwilling to deal with correction personnel for fear of jeopardizing parole and because 
of anti-authority feelings. Stressing confidentiality yielded a greater expression of emotions 
on drug problems by the inmates. « 

RESULTS 

The population of 699 inmates was found to be predominantly young (5^% were under 25) and black 
(7D%), lacking a high school diploma, most often Protestant, single, and born in the Baltimore 
area. The dominant occupational category oT the group was the structural and (building) contract- 
ing trade. Almost three-quarters of the inmates abused heroin as their drug of choice, with most 
of the rest abusing "other drugs," i.e., barbiturates, marihuana and other psychotropics, cocaine, 
amphetamines, LSt), hallucinogens, and glue. v . 



within the sample group^ those who abUSed heroin tended to be ol(jer, more often married, and 
^usually abusl'hg^heroin on a daily basis. They were generally still abusing that drug at the 
time of the survey. Those abusing ott}er opiates and synthetics were younger and better educated 
fhan heroin abusers. On4^ half abused these drugs on a daily basis, but most were still abusing 
them at the. time of, the l&urvey. The abusers of "other drugs" were more similar to the opiate and 
synthetic abusers than to heroin abusers. All three groups were simi Uir in occupational distribu- 
tion and in age/abuse' pa t terns . About three-quarters of the inmates h.id been jailed for non- 
violent crimes. Heroin abusers were even more* likely than the others to have been convicted of 
a nonviolent offense (78^,). 

Baltimore City courts were responsible for tfie vast nuijfjrity of coniflii tnients , and most of those 
involved hero i n' abusers . Abusers of "other drugs" were most often cofnini ttf?d from outside the 
Baltimor^e courts. The majority of ihe drug abusers in the sample were nol known to authorities 
as drug abusers, but most of those who were known were heroin abusers. Those who were known 
were generally familiar to the Baltimore City Police with the exception of a few who were 
known only to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

Almost three-fourths of the study (n'ouf) had t)f()ijii to abuse dru(js [)rioj- lo I tie i r twentietfi birth- 
day, with a Substantial number haviny begun abuse before aye 1^. About one-fcjurtfi of the study 
population began drug abuse with heroin, and those wtio did tended to stay with that drug. 
Seventy-six percent of those who began abusing marihuana and other psychotropics or barbiturates 
later shifted to heroin as their drug of choice. However, most of tfiose who began abusing am- 
phetamines or LSD and other hallucinogens had not niovec/ to addictive drugs. 

In terms of drugs first used, of the 313 inmates identified as heroin abuse rs about one -third 
began with heroin and over half becjan v/i th "other drugs," especially marihuana and other psycho- 
tropics or barbiturates. Only of the. 133 inmates who preferred nonaddictive drugs had begun 
use with addictive drugs. 
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PURPOSE 

In the late 1960's, nonmedical drug use increased nationally in e great, unprecedented surge. 
A study was initiated to investigate the nonmedical use of psychoactive drugs among young men 
in the United States. 

i 

METHODOLOGY 

The data were collected fnxn October 197^ to May 1975 by interviews with 2.510 men from an origi- 
nal sample of 3.02^. The sample was selected by standard sampling procedures to be representa- . 

' of all men in the general population who were 20 to 30 years old, im;lusively, in 197^. 
M i broad principles were included: (l) a sample representative of thPgeneral population was 

w rather than a clinical or other special population; (2) all of the comoKin 1 y-used psycho- 
jctive drugs were studied in a standard framework to allow comparisons between drugs in patterns 
and correlates of use; and (3) detailed information on the correlates and consequences of drug 
use, as well as the respondents' life situation, w.is collected. The four areas of focus were: 
(O'the natural history of nonmedical drug use; (2) estimates of incidence and prevalence; (3) 
an examination of the question of a drug epidemic; and ( ^) ^ exp 1 orat i on of the correlates and 
determinants of drug use. 

Sampi e « 

Selective Service information was used for sample selection. The sample itself was multistage, 
stratified, and random. The eventual sample of 3.02^ men was representative of all young men in 
the contir^ental United States, and all were between 19 and 30 years of age at the time of inter- 
view The men interviewed were paid a flat fee of $15 for the time they spent in the interview. 



Th« cor© of th« Interview contained qwtlons about past and current drug use. The focus was 
on nine drug classes: tobacco, alcohol, cannabis, psychedcl i cs , stimulants, sedative-hypnotics, 
herolp, other opiates, and cocaine. 

A series of screening questions was given to determl^ne which diugs had been used and how often, 
folloMed by detailed questions for only the drugs that had been used ten times or more. In 
addition to the series of items on drug use, areas covered In the Interview Included residence 
to age 18, occupation and education of parents, religion, education, brief occupational history, 
marital history, military service, and criminal behavior. finally, {he Interview included two 
short, self-administered questionnaires used to obtain factiial data, and some Indicators of 
attitudes and values* 

A total of more than 160 Interviewers, rDost with experit-nce in other studies, were recruited. 
Because of the subject matter, a special effort was made to obtain males, young persons, and 
blacks, but the typ+eal Interviewer was a middle-aqed, middle-class, white woman. Under the 
close supervision of experienced dat*i processors, the editing and coding were done as the 
interviews were returned. 

RESULTS 

The best ^.stimates of use among the sample were (in It^rms of lifetime and current use): clgar- 
ettei, 761 and 60'-^; alcohol. 97'/. and 92/.^ marihuana, and 38/.; psychede 1 i cs , 221 and 7'/.; stimu- 

lants, >27^ and 12^; sedatives, 201 and 9/; heroin, 6/ and 2'/,; opiates, 31'-^. ^nd 10'/.; and cocaine, 
\^% and 71. For most drugs, half or more of the users used the drug fewer than ten times. 
'Cigarette use was less common among the younger men (slightly over 6O!/. of them used cigarettes) 
than among the older men (about 751) • Uso of a drug in any of the nine drug classes was asso- 
ciated with use of all the others. The peak periods of incidence were 1968-1972 or 1969-1973 
for all drugs except alcohol. Contributing to the drug t^pidemic of the late 1960's were the 
phenomena that larger proportions of mt^i in the younger cohorts than in the- older cohorts used 
all drugs. 'e*cepT a 1 coho 1 and tobacco, that these younger cohorts were larger in number^ and 
that the median age at onset of use was lower in the younger than in the older cohorts. 

Differences between blacks and whites in drug use seemed to be diminishing. Among whites, 
there was a strong inverse r^ation between age and use for all dr-ugs except tobacco and alcohol. 
This was not true for b 1 acks^ma 1 1 e r proportions of the younger than the older blacks have 
used the drugs' In th*.:^jl de r rnhor t s , thn pt^rccnt aqrs of users were higher for blacks than for 
whites for most drugs, but in the younqor cohorts the differences were negligible. There was 
no indication of any recent decline in the annual pnvalence of use of any drug, with the 
possible exception of psychede I i cs . 

Veterans, whether they served only in the United States, overse^as in places cfther than Vietnam, 
or in Vietnam, showed no higher rates of current drug use than nonveterans. For the sample as 
a whole, rates of lifetime use were not significantly different from those of nonveterans, ex- 
cept that marihuana and heroin use was higher in a few of the eleven cohorts. 

Reported involvement in criminal behavior varied directly with drug use, as did arrests, appear-' 
ances in juvenile courts, convictions, and prison sentences. Less than Jl of the sample reported 
treatment for drug use; the largest number reported treatment for alcohol; the next largest; 
for heroin { 1 ^'/. of all heroin users). One-third or more of the men who used heroin most exten- 
sively were treated. Variables found to be in direct proportion to greater use of drugs, in 
terms of lifetime and current use, included residence in large cities until the age of I8, 
unemployment or part-time employment, unconven t i ona 1 i ty (in terms of a variety of indicators of 
conventionality including marital history, current living arrangements, and expressed attitudes), 
low- educational level achieved, and--a(Txinq men who entered college--a college major in social 
sciepcesv fjfne arts, or humanities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Data are presented descriptively, and the analysis was based largely on percentage differences. 
. More rjgorous s tat i s t i ca 1 ana 1 ys i s is needed. In addition, although the sample was selected to 
be. and may be safely considered as, representative of all young men in the United States, most 
of the analysis consists of comparison of one part of the sample with another, and there is no 
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basis to assume that all of the parts are representative of the corresponding parts of the 
population. Specifically, the sample is really the sum of 11 independently-selected random 
samples, one for men born In 19^^, and one for men born in }3k5, and so on through 195'». Each 
of these Is a representative sample, and when these birth cohorts are compared with each other, 
differences found between them will be real differences, allowing for sampling error. 

The situation Is different when whites are compared with blacks, or when one region of the 
country Is compared with another. Although it }^ reasonable to assume that the whites in the si 
pie are representative of whites In the population, because they constitute Sk% of the sample, i 
blacks may not Be representative^ of all blacks in the population. Similarly, when the sample i 
divided into the four geographical regions, the four parts may or may not be representative of 
each of the reglons^^lt becomes aTmo^t certain that the small p^rts of the sample are not rep- 
resentative of the small geographical units. Caution must therefore be exercised in general- 
izing from parts of the sample to parts of the population of young men, even though one may 
generalize from the whole sample to the total population. 
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Petersen, Devid-M. Acute drug reactions (overdoses) among females: 
Addictive Diseases , 1 (?) :223-233, 1974. 



A race comparison. 
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PURPi>SE ^ 

This study was designed to assess the influence of race among female eml^rgency room 
for acute drug reactions (overdoses). \ 



admi ss i ons 



METHODOLOGY 

Data for the study were gathered from the hospital emergency room records of 1,128 persons 
admitted for treatment of acute drug reactions at Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Dade County, 
Florida during 1972. Of these overdose victims, 661 were female. Evidence regarding the over- 
dose experience was based upon a history gathered from the patient or some accompanying person 
by the attending staff in the emergency room. In some cases, verification of drug^abuse diag- 
nosis was provided by laboratory analysis. 

RESULTS , ^ 



Of the total population of adverse reactions, 38. ^^fe invoWed white females. Of all females ad- 
mitted for'acute reactions, 65.5^ were white. Black femalls admitted for acute drug reactions 
sentation in the general population (20.2^ to 7.9^), whereas white females 
.6ife). In addition, there existed significant racial differences among fe- 
le of overdose experience. Wfiile the majority of cases for both races werejj 
from the age range 1^-2^ was(more likely for the black than the white jtS 
0^). In the age range 1 ^- 1 7 , ^ b 1 acks were alrrxjst twi c^s ' 1 i kel y as whiXes^ 
to be natients (21.9^^ vs. 11.9^); for the age categor i es 35-^9 and 50 andfover , the ratio of--^*V 
whites/to blacks was 19.3'^ vs. 9.^^> and 8.6'>^> vs. 1.8^, respectively. 



exo^ded their 
did not (38.A|i 
males for age 
^ under 25, admi 
.female ($5.7^ vsT 




The number of substances aftised was significantly related to race, with white females more 
likely to be multiple abusers than black females (29.1^ to li*.U). Suicides were significantly 
related to race, with white ferriales more likely than black females to be admitted for suicide 
attempts (kk J'l vs. 31.7^). illicit substance abuse leading to ah acute drug reaction was 
related to race, anJ was most likely to occur among black rather than white females, 15. 9'-^ to 
7.3^. There existed several d i f ferent race patterns for the use of^ the various substances. 
Significant race relationships were found for heroin (black females, 10. A^; white females, 
3.8^); nonnarcotic analgesics (black females, 22%; wh i te^femaleg , 8.1^); and sedatives (white 
females, ^2.7^; black females, 27-^) » 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings call attention to the'' i mportance of multiple race-associated differences among 
f-emale addicts. The quality of being female and black appears to create greater risk than any 
other race-sex grouping. 
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?'URPOSE 

Studies of opiate addiction show most addicts to be youn^ adults, predominantly male and 
minority group members. However, there is a paucity of research data on the demographic 
characteristics of those persons arrested for violation of different types of drug laws. In 
this study, the effects of age, se)^, and race on variations in drug arrest rates and in the 
types of drugs involved in urban arrests were explored. 

METHODOLOGY ^ ) 

All data were obtained from the official arrest records of the Columbus, Ohio, Police Department. 
All drug arrests recorded in I969, 1970, and 1971 were studied. A total of 2,393 drug-related 
af-rests v,ere identified and, for each case, biphdate, race, sex, drug involved in the arrest, 
awd official charge were obtained. \ 

\ 

RESULTS 

Findings wfere similar to those obtained in previous studies: persons between 15 and 25 accounted 
for the majority of serious crime; mal^s were arrested much more often than females; and bl.->cks 
were arrested more often than whites. NData also demonstrated existing patterns in type of drug 
involved in arrest. Narcotics (30^) and hallucinogens (39^0 were the drugs most frequently 
involved in arrests, while marihuana was only involved in 8'^ of the arrests. Significant 
variations in drug involved at arrest were evident by age. As the number of barbiturate and 
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narcotics arrests Increased, age Increased; on the other hand, involvefnent at arrest with 
hallucinogens and marihuana decreased as age increased. Blacks tended to be arrested more 
often than whites for narcotics and barbiturates, while whites tended. to be arrested more often 
for rparlhuana, hal 1 uci nogens , and amphetamines. 

CONCLUSIONS 

\hile these data are useful in describing the nature of drug-related ofsfenses, more than 
Investigation of police records is needed to establish the proper dimensions of the drug 
arrest population. Factors that- influence the selection of those individuals considered 
worthy of police attention should be looked at, as well as those data that describe the nature 
of the arrest population. 
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PURPO^ 

By the spring of 1971, there were indicalions Lhat Anchorage, Alaska, shared the drug problems 
being experienced elsewhere in the nation's public schools. In order to obtain baseline epidemi- 
ologic data on drug use in^ grades 6 through 12, and at the same time to construct a study that 
could be directly compared with at least one other in the literature, a survey based on the 
Dallas model (Gossett et al., 1971 and 1970) was designed and adm i'n i s tered . . 

METHODOLOGY / 

in order to ascertain rates of past and present drug usage in relationshipAo age, sex, grade, 
and race, a one-page confidential questionnaire was designed. In order to test the instrument 
and procedure, the questionnaire was administered to 346 students in four schools on October 27, 
1971 On November 17, 1971, the questionnaire was administered to students in grades 6 through 
12 in all 51 schools of the Anchorage Borough School District and in the- ten schools located at 
Elmendorf Air Force Base and Fort Richardson Army Post. After ca ref uP sc reen i ng , ^5,63^ qvies- 
tionnaires (9U) were considered usable, representing 88.6^o of all students present and of 
all students enrolled in the seven grade levels examined. 

All students surveyed were betv^een the ages of 10 and 20 years, with most • ^^^^ f f ^ }/ "9 ^ " the 
11- to 17-year age range. Of t^e 15,634 respondents, 7,837 (5Q. were male; 7,711 49.3^) 
were female; and less than \X failed to specify sex. A majority of the students (87^J were 
white; 5. 7'^ were native American (Aleut, Eskimo, Indian); 3. 8:^ were black; 0.6^. were Oriental; 
and l!9^> were listed "ot^icr." Only 1'^ did' not specify race. 
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RESULTS 



Of all public school students Stffveyed, 36t3^ experimented with a drug other than alcohol or 
tobacco; 19.8% used ten or more times; and k.S% reported frequent current use. High figures for 
an elementary school population indicated that of sixth graders had used a drug other than 

alcohol or tbbacco. Alcohol ('i.l^), tobacco (12.5^), marihuana (3.6^), solvents, nonprescription 
stIimilantSa and hashish were the most commonly reported drugs for all students. Marihuana use 
was correlated-wi th use" of other drugs. Most drugs showed increased usage rates compared to 
'previous investigations, with marked increases noted for hashish, mescaline, and propoxyphene 
hydrochloride. Usage rates were approximately equal for boys and girls, and increased as grade 
level increased. 

Racial differences in usage were noted as follows. A higher percentage of natives (A3. 5^) than 
of any other racial group used at least one drug other than alcohol or tobacco. The native rate 
of use of only alcohol or tobacco was 3^.7^; 21.8^ were nonusers. They were followed by whites 
(35.7^ for at least one other drug, 35-7^ for only alcohol or tobacco, and 26.8^ nonusers), 
blacks (32.2^, 35. U, and 32.7^, respectively), and Orientals (26^, 52^, and 22^, respectively). 
Reasons for these differences were not readily apparent. 

CONCLUSiONS 

Additional studies are needed to evaluate the causes of drug usage; the racial and sexual dif- 
ferences in drug usage patterns; and drug usage among elementary school children. The high cor- 
relation between the results of the pretest and the survey, as well as the proven usefulness of 
the present survey form, should make future testings of random samples of students desirable and 
feasible. 
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PURPOSE 



This study was the first to describe drug use in a normal population, as ascertained by interview 
and record research. The methods used provided an approximation of the lifetime prevalence of 
drug use and drug addiction for a sample of young Negro men. Childhood variables that predict 
drug use and addiction were analyzed. • 



METHODOLOGY 



Records were searched to evaluate adult adjustment of 235 young lilegro men whose names had been 
selected from public elementary school records beginning 26 to 30 years earlier. The men were 
then interviewed as adults between the ages of 30 and 35. The sample was not selected according 
to particular drug use. Records were sought for all of the sample, and personal interviews 
were obtained from 95^. Criteria for eligibility for this study were: male, born in St. Louis 
between 1930 and 193^4, attended a Negro St. Louis public elementary school for six years or more, 
had an IQ score of at least 85 in elementary school, guardian's name and occupation appeared on 
the school record. There were 30 men in each of the eight categories created by taking all per- 
mutations of three dichotomized variables: father's presence or absence, guardian's occupation 
at the lowest level versus a higher level, and moderate or severe school problems versus mild 
problems or none. Intervie^ were obtained between June 1965 and August 1966. Most interviews 
were conducted in St. Louis; 12'^ were conducted in other towns and cities, and several took 
place in prison. The findings of this study applied only to the eligible po^lation. 



R ESULTS 

— ■ ,i 

. . . 1 « ^ **vy**rw tPn of the samole had been addicted to heroin. Four percent had 

"e^rrr^a? ^'in .1u:nc^HraU°'srr:urHospi ta> . a highe. ngu.e than had been anticipated. 
NO regular heroin user in the present population had escaped official attention; 86% had 
records as addicts with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 

Findings substantiated arrest records. V^ry few men who denied drug use ^^^^^^^^ ' 
arrests. Cumulative lists of men arrested for drug violations were seen ^sprov ding fairly 
reullVe lifetime prevalence 'figures for heroin addiction. "^""^^^^^ P^^"" fn a SsPHS 

reported having used heroin i| the last year. Among men in the sample who had been ' " ^ USPHS 
Ho^Ual 22r?eported current heroin use, and kk reported use oT^tHiifir drugs only. These 
f igu « :ere sXr to results of an earlier study by 0 ' Donnel 1 and ^ 1 ant " ^ ' 'on to 
the fact that 10% of the sample had been heroin addicts, 50^ had used some drug, i T egal ly . 
S^rtual y everyone who used any druq used -narihuana. Marihuana had served as the introduction 
to drug fQr most of those who went on lu other drug use. Half of the marihuana users never 
used an^ o t he r d rug . and 1/3 did not continue the use of marihuana for more than one year._ The 

ru ger'thlperson'^as when first using marihuana the -re likely he , ^° 
addiction. Marihuana appeared to be the most widely available and most widely used drug among 
both Negro men and Negro teenagers. 

,n regard to delinquency, delinquents were .ore likely ^^an nondel i nquent s to start taking drugs 
anH once started were much/mo^e likely to use heroin. At the same time, 36% of the 62 delinquents 
reported no drug ulZo. .nd ,3 V, of the nondel i nquents did use drugs. Exposure to drugs was 

evidently high in the entire population studied, whether delln(^uent or not. 

DelinguencY might be associated with drug use only because drug use itself is grounds a 
Delinquency mi gntoe ^.^^^^ ^^^^^ finance their use or act 

dhHe'Le t e i f ue " o f u s n a fashion that leads to arrest. To demonstrate that delin- 
quelcv prediS s dru u e and is not merely its result, the comparison was limited to men who 
were not ye u ing drugs .t the time they first became delinquents. When men whose rug use 
began before their first delinquency or in the same year were excl uded , t ere was st 1 a 
■ significantly greater rate ot heroin use (p<0.05) and heroin addiction (P<0-P1) delinquents 
than for nonll i nquents , although the diff.r.nce between proportions using any drug was not^ 
s i gn i f i cant . 

delinquent. However the i q y delinquent dropouts who(ever used drugs eventually 

;:re%^::oi:'^addUts: ^rrdetlnq^uL": almost the .an^ proportions of dropouts and graduates 
used)drugs. while among nonde 1 i nguents , graduates we,, drug users only a little over half as 
oft^ as were dropouts. 

u I- ^f.' wlrfifMit fathers at home during the teenage years, versus of 

?^ ''"'-r^'fL;: rrhom; ^bed l gh schod dropouts were not significantly -TK>re 

n^Hy^loM aSdictf. A::;g ^sTrug user, who^were de 1 i nguent dropouts , and whose fathers .ere 
absent, G\t became addicts. 



CONCLUSIONS 
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Rosenthal, Seymour J., et al. SummarV: Illicit Drug Use and its Relation to Crime: A Statistl- 
. cal Analysis of Self-Reported Drug Use and 1 1 legal Behavior > Philadelphia, Pa.: Center for 
Social Policy and Community Development, Temple University, 1973. 
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PURPOSE 

It is often assumed that the relationship betweeji drug use and crime is direct and causal. 
^Certainly many individuals who enter ihc criminal justice system are drug users. But is the 
"craving" for narcotics the major factor in causing crime? To explore this relationship, three 
hypotheses were investigated: (l) a linear cause-and-ef f ect association between drug use and 
crime can be supported; (2) it c.jn be shown thdt drug users' criminal behavior patterns are con- 
tinuous, and independent of drug use; and (3) it can be shown that drug use and crime are corre- 
lated with common social causes^ Findings wer(* then examined in regard to implications for 
policymakers within the criminal justice system responsible for determining an approach to the 
joint problems of drugs and crime. 

METHODOLOGY 

A questionnaire was developed and administered to 216 respondents drawn from a client population 
of 1^ separate drug treatfuent agencies in the Greater Philadelphia area. Riyurous controls 
insured conf i ien t i a 1 i ty and anonymity. 

RESULTS . 

Drug Causation Hypothesis 

This hypothesis was (otifirmed in one instance (jn 1 y . Heroin, tlic drug t»t choice during the year 
prior to respondents' entry '\\\lo Lreatiurnt, was (iir(^xtly associated with burcjlary. It was, 
however, not significantly associated with robt)ery, prostitution, or stiop 1 i f t i ng , wtiereas other 



nondrug factors were. Soc i a 1 -s t rue tural' and predrug crime variables emerged as the most efficient 
and comprehensive explanations of respondents' crimes as they occurred during the year prior to 
entry Into treatment. 

Crime Continuities Hypothesis 

Burglary, robbery, and prostitution activities prior to drug use significantly correlated with 
the same activities during the period following first opiate use (year prior to entry mto 
treatment). This confirms the hypothesis that designated criminal activities persist through^ 
time Irregardless of drug involvement It further suggests that onset of criminal behavior is 
locatefi In the period prior to opiate use. 

Opiate use was, however, associated with changes in criminal patterns. Heroin use was related 
to an expanded crime repertoire, and white respondents were "discontinuous" with respect to a 
shift in crime activity prior and subsequent ^ to opiate use onset. Additionally, white respon- 
dents tended to terminate opiate use in favor of a polydrug nonopiate pattern simultaneous with 
an expanded crime repertoire^ Though heroin users who used the drug more than once a day spent 
at least tea times as much money per day as those who used nonopiate drugs, opiates were not as 
strongly associated with crime as other nondrug factors. 

Black respondents reported heroin as the drug of choice. A discontinuous crime [Pattern was 
found, whereby robbery, burglary, and prostitution in evidence prior to opiate use was superseded 
by a less "serious" and extensive pattern following opiate use. Heroin was not associated ^ 
inevitably with increased crime, ejther in type or seriousness. 

"Common Cause" Hypothesis 

"Low educational attainment was directly associated with the burglary reported for the pretreat- 
ment year Predrug burglary was also associated with burglary following drug onset, as was 
heroin use. However, heroin accounted for less than half the observed association (i.e., 
heroin was overshadowed by nondrug factors with respect to its effect on burglary). When all 
dii^ect associations with adult crime were assessed by a comprehensive statistical model , three 
social-structural factors (education, sex, and age) were related to three of the crimes ^bur- 
glary, prostitution, and shoplifting). Three predrug criniexwere directly related to the same 
crime typos which occurred following opiate onset (burg 1 a ry robbery , and prostitution). 

Other Findings 

Burglary in the predrug period, was an almost exclusively male activity, and blacks in the 
sample were overrepresented in predrug robbery. These findings imply an association between 
property crime and malJ "culture" (as expressed in the peer group), and between minority group 
scatus and "people" crime. This demonstrates the utility of the sociological approach to 
de 1 i nquency . . 

Predrug burglary also was significantly associated with postdrug burglary, as was robbery. 
This suggests that the prevalence of these serious crimes should be associated with the same 
social factor , such that racial differences should persist independent of drug factors. In 
fact whites V. re- found overrepresented in burglary and blacks in robbery, both prior and sub- 
sequent to opiutt,^ use, showing that opiate use had not filtered these basic patterns. 

CONCLUSIO NS 

A comprehensive theory of association between n.ncotics use and crime nmst necessarily incor- 
porate propositions that specify the way in which differential expressions of social deviance ^ 
are related to the social context in which t hc.y occur. The association between drug '^se and 
crime should not be minimized. Hut these findings lead one to question whether the el i m i na t i on 
of the sale and distribution of illeqal drugs, with r.othing more, wouUl substantially ^^'-'^t- 
elimination of urban crime. The. same community condiMons which nurture both drug abuse and 
criminal activity would remain largely una f f ec t ..d . Further research in the area of drug use 
epidemiology is neiMlt^d. 



Drug abuse and criminal behavior, a-, two sy.upionr, nt social aevianee, aiiecL cccn ^.u., 
entially, depending on lUv soci.l .ontext in which they occur. Strategies for their prevention 
must bo ce.ired to the eliminati<H, of the social conditions which give rise to them. Such back- 
ground ' factor s represented the most accurate predictors of criminal beh.vior, as well as being 
sianificant in predicting dru<) career terns. 
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Stenmark, David; Wackwitz, John; Pelfrey, Michael; and Dougherty, Frank. Substance use among 
juvenile offenders: Relationships to parental substance use and denfKjg raph i c characteristics. 
Addictive Di^ea»es , l(l):^3-5^. 197^- j 
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PURPOSE 

Previous sfudies have nvide some allusion to a theoretical approacji to understanding adolescent 
drug use (Smart atid Fejt^r, 1972), but have offered only tentative conceptualizations. There 
has been a need for a more, substantive effort to discover a conceptual model capable of eluci- 
dating the phenomenon of adolescent drug use. The' modeling theory suggests that the use of _ 
drugs would tend to be imitative of parental behvavior more than of peer behavior, and this 
leads to the hypothesis that parents who use drygs (including alcohol), would be more likely to 
have adolescent children who use drugs than pajje'nts who do not use those substances, or who use 
them less frequently. Ethnic differences we rer^' exam i ned between black and white subjects. 

METHODOLOGY 

The Subjects were 287 consecutive discharges from the family Court covering a l^~county area in 
South Carolina during a 12-week period. Nineteen were eliminated due to niissiny data. Of the 
remaining 268, 157 were white (36/, fenuile, ^Wl male), and 111 werr ulack (31^ female, 69'/ 
ma 1 e) . Represented in the samp I e wtMc j oven i 1 e o f f <--fuJe rs f rom ru ra I , semi urban , suburban , 
me t ropo I 1 tan , .and inner-cit/ areas. Dcit.i frc^ni each juvenile offender were collected by the 
Family Court Counselor, and dppro(jri>fe; questionnaires were completed. "Parent" denoted ..jn 
adult who assumed the task of rearing t lie ct)ild. ' 

The questionnaire consisted of ttir<'e components. I he, first section request rd derm>g rapfi i c data 
about the juvenile (atje, sex, race, tnlucation, number of years in tfie home, number of [)revious 
court appea ranees)*; a^^)ut the pa reir. , ( age , sex , educat i on ) ; and about the home ( i ncome , numbe r 
of persons, number of adults in tti|? honu?) . Tlie Seconal section focused on the relative consump- 
tion levels of- a 1 cutio 1 , marihuan.i, .ind fund dru(js by h'>tfi the juvenile and the parents. Hdid 




drugs were defined as including nonprescription recjul.ir use ot ndrcol^cs. narcoUc substitutes, 
barbiturates, and slimuldnts. ConsumpUori levels were rcUe<i by the counselors on .1 Vpo.nl 
scale ranging from lolal abslinence to daily use. In the third srction Uu- counse 1 o r ra led thr 
relative role of parental substance abuse upon Uu.> uliimat.' referral of thr juvenile lo Ihe 
Family Court on a 5-point scale ranqinq from "coincidental, but not p rob 1 uina t 1 ca 1 

tionable causative in promoLinc, this youngster's truancy, asocial and/or 'iTome avoidar.ce behavior. 
A totahof 19 variables were extracted from the <|ur s t i onna i f e , (irouped loosely into 
gories: juvenile substance use; pait-ntal ■,ul)strjruj 
juvenile offenders, parents, 

RESULTS 
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Siqnificant differences between the n,eans of the bla.k population and the white samples occurred 
for six of the eleven variables (white to black): juvrniU- aqe Ip .05), juvenile education 
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PURPOSE 
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Amona" ethnic groups, blacks Wed alcoho/ s igni f ic^ntly more than did American Indians, and u$ed 
glue significantly more than did Orlen/als. The black group differed from the white group on 
reported mean usage level of four substances (alcohol, marihuana, strong stimulants, and hallu- 
cinogens), with the white group's repdrted mean level larger than for the black group. The 
Orientals ranked lowest on tobacco an« alcohol use. second -lowest gjn mari huana and strong 
stimulants, and third on all otJier substances investigated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The differences of Interest were not within subdivisions of the blacks, \>ut between blacks and 
the total population, between *drug substances, and in the numbers who had tri^d' but were not 
using the various substancesa> the'time of the survey. For instance, over 175^ more students 
reported using alcoho^l than'TKe next most popular substance (tobacco), indicating that alcohol 
continues to be the drug of'choice among college students. For every student using a s^stance, 
with the; exception of alcohol, a greater number tried but were not using the substance 
tim^ of the survey. Most of those who had eye^ tried alcohol were still using it. 
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DRUG / ' .> 


Alcohol ; Multi-Drug 


SAMPtE SIZE 


990 


SAMPLE TYp^^ 


Treatment (inpatient) 






Not Sped f ied -^^r 




773 Male; 217 Female . 




I^Hfelack; ^^3 White; 53 "Spanish" 




GEQGRAP^ilCAL ^ 
AREA V "7 


^^^^Kgto'n-, 


* MeTHdPpVOGY \.- 


Exploratory/Survey y 




OAt^ (JOLLECHON 
^NSTtfpME'fiT 


*'| ntervi ey^s \^ 


j.. 'V-^^ ^ — - 

>At|Jfl^toNpUCTEO 


Not Speci f i ed 




• liip. OF REfi.^ENCES ! 





f'bftPOSE 

"'-■■■<, — - — 



A variety Of studies have shown that imprisoned and hospitalized addicts have extensive criminal 
records. -I rt. quest ion, however, are the causal and tempera 1p order i ng of this association. To 
"shed light tJit the causal connections between aryg use arid income-pl*bduc i ng criminal activity, 
self-re60rte'd data oh illegal activities and arrests were obtained from addicts hospitalized 
for- treatment. Specifically examined were: (l) the extent of criminality prior to drug use, 
(2) the extent ,. of lifetime criminality, and (3) the relationship of drug use and criminal 
arrests.;, 'Data for whites and minorities were cor^ared. ^ 

METHODOLOGY • 

According to interviews and reliability checks of 1,096 patients committed to the NIMH C 1 i n i c&i 
Jesearch ciriter in Lexington. Kentucky, before Hay 20, 1969, 990 (78%) admitted illegal activities 
or arrests. The sample included 773 males and 21 7, females , classified as wh i te, 'Negro, and 
"Soanish " Age was not specified. ,^This sample was.^coipposed of v.isible (i.e., publ i cl y^known) 
addicts-'consequently, there may be a difference in the drug-crime re] at i onsh i p among addicts 
wJo hav; escaped public identification. On the other hand, the sample was comprised of addicts 
from many parts ofthe Un i ted. S tates--ma 1 e addicts from the region east of the H i s« ss i pp i 
River and females g^cxn the entire country. 

The sukiiects were queried concerning the temporal order of drug use in respect to eight specific 
.illegal activities (armed robbery, burglary. oth>r forms of theft, forgery sale of drugs, 
transportation and importation of drugs, prostitution or pimping, and gambling) and the order ot 
drug use and arrest. Unfortunately, it is noted, drug use was broadly defined to include alco- 
hol , marl huana , and al 1 other psychotropi c drugs . 

- ,\ 63 
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RESULTS ^ M '.-it 

Criminal Activity Prior to Drug Use ' 4 - 

• ■ ■ ' ^ . ■ 

Respondents reported only minimal i^nvolvement in i I lega-f acLj v^i ties prior to first use of 
drugs. Including alcohol. Sixty-seven percent (622) did notiengage in any of the eight crimes, 
and 22% engaged in only one form. No speci fic "prior crimes wtferig reported by 6U of the males 
and 87^ of the females. Prior gambl i pg . was the most common |orfn of criminal activity, particular- 
ly among black and minority males, among whom gambling is oft^A viewed as a common recreation. 
Theft was the moS't common female offense. 

Extent of Criminal Activity r 

When the frequency with which the . respondents had committed each of the eight crimes, duri ng 
their lifetime was obtained, findings indicated the suftjectS had been extensively Involved in 
criminal activities. Three-fourths of the subjects report^ed some form of theft (other than 
burglary or armed robbery); three-fifths had sold drugs ?'one-half had committed burglaries; 
and two-fifths admitted forgery. Whites were more likely^ than members of minority groups to 
select forgery. Pimping was more commonly an activi^ty of minority group males, and a higher 
percentage of Ne^ro males admitted illegal gambl ing . act^vi ties . 

Almost al Tthi s activity was found to follow drug use. Percentages of admitted theft and 
illegal gambling increased dramatically from 15% and 23% to 7^^ ^nd 52^, respectively. The 
greatest increase occujrred in the ^ale of drugs. Burglary increased from 6^ to 5^^ and forgery 
from 1^ to 51'^. ' ■ . 

Drug Use and Arrest - 

Approximately. 80^ of the addicts who admitted arrestNDr participation in illegal activities 
were' not arrested before they used any drug, including alcohol.. The median number of predrug 
arrests was one; median number of postdrug use arrests was fi ve' ( three for mi sdenjeanors and twoJ'' 
for feloni.es). J*he i ncl us ion of alcohol, however, does npt p^fmit an appropriate assessment of 
th6 part d^ug use played. ^ ^ . 

Approximately 20^ of the addicts who admitted arrest were arrested before they used any drug, 
including alcohol (33^ had admitted i 11 ega T act i vi t i es ) . The data also indicated that males, 
particularly Negrofi^, were more likely to be arrested before drug use than were females. When 
alcohol was jpxcludedy of the sample were fourrd to have' beep arrested before any other drug 
use. jj^here w8s als^ a sizable increase in the percentage of respondents who were arrested pri-or 
to' drng use. " . 

\ 

When both alcohol and marihuana were excluded, slightly mo^e than ongrhalf of the sample were 
arrested before the use of other drugs. The excPusion of alcohol froTft the defi n i tion^pf^ drugs 
led to a greater increase in the arrest rate prior to. drug use than did-the addi tionat ^^1 usion 
of marihuana. With respect /^ly to hard drugs, including heroin, 57% of the sarpple wet^e arrested 
before onset, ' ^ 

CONCmSIONS ^ 

Because respondents acknowledged a higher frequency of ilVegal act ivi ty prior to drug use than 
is indicated* in arrest\ records, it can be concluded that criminal activit^y precedes the use of 
illegal drugs to an extent not previously recognized.' The relationship of*Hrug use and crime 
is not, however, a simple or unidirectional one. Some addicts were 4^volved in crime prior to 
drug use, and others apparently turned to crime in order to obtain funds to purchase drugs. A 
cause-and-ef feet relationship is not definitively established between drug use and criminal 
activities, altrtJugh illegal behavior increases in frequency and scope following initial drug 



use. 
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DRUG 


'. — 

Opiates jmL, 

— ■ — ^ — — 


SAMPLE SIZE 


Approximately oo3 /^IPl*' 


^ SAMPLE TYPE . 


'^'^ Incarcerated ^ ^ 


AGE 


Not Spec i f ied 


SEX 


Not Spec i f i ed * ^ 


ETHNICITY 


76% Blaak; 19% White; k% Other (data for 
508 persons) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Chi cago, 11 1 inoi s _ 


METHODOLOGY 


Expl oratory/ Survey 


OATA COLLECTIcJ»J 
INSTRUMENT 


l-nterviews ; Official Record^' 


OATE(S) CONDUCTEO 


1957 


NO. OF REFERENCES 





r 



PURPOSE . 

There exist today two diametrically opposed po^^^of view regarding the etiology and solution 
of narcotic addiction. On the one hand, there is the law enforcement view whj^c^^pproaches 
narcot I c addict ion as a vice involving criminal, behavior. In contrast to thi'sJHBjlrt I on , which 
i s iunconcerned with the causes of addiction and only seeks its eradication, xreat^ 
It;-- approach. The predominant focus ^bf the treatment approach is strongly p^^r^logic or 
fehoanalytic, with an emphasis on intrapsychic states or persona 1 i ty, cha racter i s t i cs . As an 
tern.at^ve: to theorfes of addiction based on homogeneous personality types, there are concepy 
if \ddi^ti<in which are psychosocial in aature; that is, addiction i^ interpreted as an / 
some disorder in the social J ife of the individual and drug use is seen as symp- 
f)er th^n as a disease. Epidemiological datai vere obtained in the black ghetto of 
fi^i^P" support the psychosocial theory of drug addiction. 

ui^yB o? datV-^ti^c 
b^pa 
s.n p 
5 The 



c r [4M n 




>1 

r>e$. 
t 

TS^ddjbts. 'fl(J3 per ^ ^ . 

\vl9wcd to obtain back^rounJ" dat»^n social 



J i ty aiYd the incidence of add i ct iof%. were reports of the Chicago 
ral Bure'au of Narcotics; preva 1 encfSfrdata were taken from police 
^Jwo c(3unts from a jail population were taken six months apart , 
ded'data on I67 addicts and the second yielded data on 208 addicts. 
pej?sons who were arrested in one moath supplied data on arrested 
were 4jjpljcated in these counts were eliminated. Addicts were inter- 



and drug use 



el iminated . 
hi story. 
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'^^r ' ir. AAtit If. <:\1 were Nearo 19 k% were white, and ^.(>% were 'of >'ftther races 

hLI^ ^M^w 1 st 'c fZr'J fol by Bingha. Dai in the period ,927 to 1932 

ilS of ?he addicts in Chicago were Negro. This radical shi f.t , I njh? Chicago area of the 
■^r^; dl^r bi ton o Sr ons addicted was substantially the same ia>^;other -Jor ur an 
r!nf!L fllled on inte^'iews with jailed addicts^ it was. found that for^nV^gro males addicted 

Jl^ranS e^Mier onsi of addiction was predominantly prior to the first aduit criminal 
Jlrest "Jr Neg o ^aies addicted from 1952 to 1957. adu^lt criminal arrests preceded the orifeet 
of adSict^on. This observed difference was suggestive Jf two factors-<he re at.vely receni ^ 
advent of a Negro addict culturte and the quality and p#ce of narcotics. What appeared to 
happen was that Negro males, addicted in 1951 and prior to that date, were addicted e-ther 
Sore or congruen? with.th; onset of delinquent or criminal behavior. As these P-^°-J^^« • 
tZrAA info theft bv their Increasing need for the drug and by increasing prices, they -formed 

rbas s ?or f e^ro Sdiict cri.ina' culture. In jail and prison they transmitted the mystique 
S "c^ ne °' and romance attached to the experience of the addict. They served 0/°^^^ _ 
addicHon aLng those who were originally only criminal offenders. As enforcement increased. 
t£^unt"drgs decreased, so ?hat persons addicted after 1952 had probably been psyc^- 

Sgic"" contaminated in the pena r 1 ns t i tut i ■ - There appeared to be no real d-ff-ences 
between the pos tadd i ct i on careers of the two groups after criminal involvement. Readdict.on 
wis followed by crj||iinal activity .and rearrest. 

The liability to a€iction seemed especially high among male, nonwhite and ^ ^l--' Y ^"""^ P^l"^""' " 
Data gathered on rates of addiction lent support to this hypothesis and suggested further that 
Shlsource of t*s Hability was the social marginal ity and the blunted mobility aspirations of 

J: ^dd cted po^lation. The sample of .rrested persons was located -eas of 

the city in order to exbmine the community correlates of addiction. A little over '♦f °f 
^HHIrf. clme from the three highest addiction rate areas of the city. All of those arres^ted in 

'he e o--i 7^-: w^re Neg'ro. The community area which appeared to have -s^^J-^ V, ^ 
highest rate was CA 38. an area of Negro concentration since 1930. Three of the four highest 
^L^r of ?he citv were those that had a long period of Negro settlement and had the most 
Sens re internll llCtion Social marginality of these areas was also reflected n average 
education of the addict population (10.75 mean years for 192 of the incarcerated addicts). 

;:r^co.i:^:t;^cu;i:s;:7:nr;n;;^^^^ 

H; Era^ev?3e-:rby-^:;f::^^-^^^ ^^^^ ^:^}^ 

' sfof the Negro population at large). The addicts also had a very inadequate identification 
yith their own race. ^ 

CONCLUSIONS • . 



The individual addict is overwhelmed with the necessity to "shut ouf certain aspects °f "-^ality 
!htrh arlintolerablc to him Drug addiction is one of the defenses he uses to deal with his 
: o er bl X t:nce.' N^runli Jthe delinquent in other ^^"'^ ' " - ^^^--'^^ ' ™- 
ected middle-class goals and strivings. The gap, between their fantas,.ed existence and the 
r^anJy of Iheir e^i'tence may well be the intolerable aspect of life that istdefended against, 
and assaulted^ throggfi drug use. ^- » ' ^ 
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Ball, John C. Onset of marijuana and heroin use among Puerto Rlcan addicts. British Journal 
of- Criminology , yC*) ••'*p8-'*13. October 1967. 



D^UG 


Cannabis; Opiates / 


SAMPLE SIZE ^ 4 


» 119 


§AMPLE TYPE 


Posttreatment 


AGE 


Adults 


- SEX 


107 Male; 12 Female 


ETHNICITY 


Puerto Rican 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA ^ 


/San Juan, Puerto Rico 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory/Survey 


DATAt:0LLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Interviews; Progr,am/C 1 i ni c Statistics 


DATEIS) CONDUCTED 


1962 - 1964 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


7 






nliesis of heroin in Germany int^98, heroin add i ct i cry has spread throughout much 
"rial iked MOCld, and has repl aced "op i um and morphine is the preferred opiate among 
i4.ajl3Wt,.populations. The purpose of this study was ^to de 1 i negate the s i tuat i onal . 
^a?Srs*issociated with the onset of heroin use among Puerto Rican youth m terms 
of the following questions: Who provides the illegal drug? How are techniques of administration 
learned, and ffom whSffif iMifere does the event Oc^;ur7 Are there precursory? ^Hjiw s opiate 
addiction spread among juy^i^lis? ^ * ■ 

METHODOLOGY ' V - 

Between 1935 and 1962, 2k2 addict patients of Puerto Rican residence wer? discharged from the 
U S Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, A follow-up fied study of these ■ 
former- peAents was undertaken during 1962-196't in Puerto Rico. Posthospital i nformat i on was 
secured^98? of the subjects. Of the 2k2 former addicts, 122-..were located and interviewed. 
Of the 122 former Lexington patients interviewed, three who were found to be marihuana users 
without a history of opiate addiction were^ exc 1 uded from the study. Of the JIS opiate addicts. 
107 were male, and 12 female. At the time of interview, the mean age of the males was jO.o , 
years- of the females, 36.2. Compari son j^i th the 1960yfensus data revealed' that the addicts, 
came from families which were geneVal ly representative of the Puerto Rican population with 
respect to socioeconomi c ■ s tatus . The median years of schooling comt>leted % male subjects was 
10 0- by females, 9.0. Eleven of the subject|^had attended or completed colleQe. i. 
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RESULTS 



Heroin use among Puerto Rican subjects began a part of peer group recreational or street ^ 
activities. The onset of illicit drug use was a peer group phenomenon associated with delin- 
quent behavior.. The mean age at which marihuana smoking began was 17.3 years for males, and 
17.^ for females. Although 1!3 of the 119 opiate addicts reported that they had never used 
marihuana, of those who had smoked marihuana, 91.0^) reported that marihuana use preceded opiate 
use. "Although the smoking of marihuana commonly preceded heroin addiction among the Puerto 
Rican youth of this study, this was not invariably the case. Of the 107 male addicts, almost 
two-thirds had started use of opiates by age nineteen, the youngest age at onset being twelve 
years. Heroin was the predon^inant drug firs^used (by QGZ of the males). Intravenous injection 
and sniffing w^Ye the two routes of administration commonly employed at the time of first 
opiate use. 

San Juan and New York were the two principal cities in wh i cm heroin use started. At the time 
of onset, GG% were Hving in San Juan and 2M in New York City. Onset occurred in an unsuper- 
vised neighborhood setting. Twenty-three percent of the males had one or more arrests prior to 
or concomitant with the onset of opiate use. Sixty-nine percent of the males were first arrested 
after this event, and 7'1 had tSo arrest reported. Perhaps most significant was the interpersonal 
situation in which heroin use started: over four-fifths of the males reported that they^w^e 
initiated into drug use by friends who were addicts. « 

CONCLUSIONS 

The ons«t of heroin u'^e among the Puerto Rican youth of this study is similar to the onset of 
juveni)e delinquency in metropolitan areas of the United States. In both instances, there is 
'the dominant influence of deviant peer group associations. Members of this deviant group are 
perceived as friends, and the deviant behavior is carried out in a niai ghborhood street setting. 
To what extent the beginning opiate user or delinquent is aware of the dangers and probable 
consequences of his illicit acts is unknown; it seems likely that an overly rationalistic con- 
ception of the phenomenon of onset has been projected Upon the young boy or girl. 

It is pertinent to note tha^ the interpersonal arid s;fe%jational factprs associated with the onset 
of marihuana smoking and opiate^vse among the Puerto Rrcan addicts of this study have not 
changed during the past ^0 year.s. Jhe ev i dence sugges ts that the peer group behavior leading 
to the onset of drug add i ct i on ;.has remained unchanged during this period. 
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DRUG 


i 

V 

Opiates 


SAMPLE SIZE 


3,301 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Treatment (inpatient) 


AGE 


Adul ts ..4. ^ 




2,713 Male;'B88 Femalet^ 


ETHNICITY 


Black; White; Asian; Hex i can-AmePi can ; 
" Puerto Rican 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
^AREA 


Fort Worth Texas; 
Lex i ngton , Kentucky 


METHOD0LO(^Y 


^ 1 

Exploratory /Survey^ 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Program/Clinic Statistics 

__ " 


DATE(S| CONDUCTED 


Not Specified 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


12 



PURPOSE 



Changes in narcotic addiction patterns oyer a 25-year period were investigated by looking 
records of addict patients at the USPHS Hospitals at Fort Worth and L^exington. 
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METHODOLO 

The subjects selected for study were all female and male addict patients discharged from the 
two hospitals between^ly 1, 1961, and June 30, 1962. There were 2,713 males and 588 fllfBles. 
The addict patient? at the two hospitals in 1962 were compared with 1,036 addict patients at 
the Lexington hospital in 1937 "n order to determine any changes in aiWIct characteristics over , 
the 25-year period. The 19J7 sample conta i ned only n^ales, since femaUk^addlcts were not admitted 
to 'the hospital until 19'»1. . ' 



RESULTS - ^ # . 

Of the 3,301 addict patients discharged in 1962, 63^ had a first drug dla^osis of Jieratn use 
prior to'admission. The next most frequent drug used was morphine (9-^^), followel) by paregoric, 
Dilaudid, codeine, meperidine, and methadone. Altogether, 97-5^ of the addict patients were 
diagnosed as using seven/drugs: five of these were opium derivatives and two were' synthet I c 
analgesics. Females wert generally addicted to the i^ame drugs as the males. A Comparison with i 
P«»cor*s (19^3) tabulation of the 1,036 male admissions to the Lexington hospital during the 
1937 fiscal year revealed that, anxjng males, the use of heroin during this 25-year interval^ 
Increased (from ^3? to 65^), while the use of /ftbrphlne markedly decreased (from 5U to 9^). 
(*" ■ ' 
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In looking at the geographic distribution of addicts In 1562, It was revea ed that New York 
PuerW RUo efrthroi strict of Columbia had markedly higher rates of add cts than the rest of 
the country ThI. was In contrast to figures obtained In 1937. when the highest rates of ad- 
;i«1on iir; from th. Southern states. 'What had occurred since 1937 was a substantal increase 
|« the number of patients from Northern metropolitan centers. In 1962 the rates of hosp taiy- 
ifttion for patients from New York and Illinois exceeded tho^e for any of the Southern states./ 

The change in residence between 1937 and /962 was accompanied by sMfts in age and race. The 
median age of the 2,713 males In 1962 was/30.2 years, with patients less than50 years of age 
^.!Ttu??n9 kSi of the total. In 1937.^he median age of males was 38 3: orfTy 19-7% of the 
oatlent* were under 30 years of age. The racial and ethnic composition of the hospita 

orilsraVeS markediy during the 25-year period In 1937. SS.-jl of the -1e pat ents 
wereJ^ite, 8.9« Negro, 1 .2% Mexican-American, and, 1.5* either Chinese, Japanese or Indian. 
In 1962, S\% of the male pat-lents were white, 30./,! Negro, 12.21 Puerto ''•9* 
Amerlcan, and others 1.5%. Thus, there was a notable increase In the number of addicts from 
minority groups. 

States with high rates of narcotic ^diction fell into two contrasting patterns. One pattern 
consisted primarily of the use of heroin; this pattern was predominant in New York, Puerto 
Uco the District of Columbia, Illinois, New Jerspy, Arizona, and New Hex co. The secOnd 
pattern -of drug use consisted of the use either of opiates other than heroin or synth«lc 
analgesics. This pattern of addiction predominated In the Southern states of^Alabama, ^f°';9ia. 
and Kentucky. The median age at admission of patients from New York, Puerto Rlco^the District 
of Columbia, and Illinois was, respectively 27, 2/., 29. and 30 years; the comparable median 
figures for Alabama, jEeorgIa, and Kentucky were '.3, '♦3. and With respect^to racial or 

ethnic composition, some two-thirds of the patients from New York, the District of Columbia 
and Illinois were Negro or Puerto Rican. Conversely, among the patients frof/i Alabama, Georgia, 
and Kentucky, more than 90* were white. 

CONCLUSIjONS 



What hasloccurr^ since the 1920' s^s been the increased use of ^^'""l^^J^^^l^^^"^, 
concentration of this type of addiction among Negro, Puerto Rican, ^"'^^M*itdaVA«fh 'n m«trO 

fpoiltan slum anas. Of the Negro, Puerto Rican, and Mexican patients discharged from the two 
hospitals in 1^, 92.9* of the males and 9'.. 3* of the females were heroin -users . By contrast, 
only 37.3* of the white males and 25.2% of the white females were heroin users. 



Ban, John C, and Bates, William M. Migration and residential mobility af narcotic drug 
addicts. Social Problems, lV(l):56-69, Summer 1966. 



DRUG 


Opiates " 


SAMPLE SIZE 


_ _ — 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Incarcerated; Treatment (inpatient)- 


AGE 


' / 

Adults 


SEX 


725 Male; 200 Fen^le 


ETHNICITY 


. 1 American Indian; ^93 Black; 
3 Asian; ^428 Whi te \ 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Lexington, Kentucky 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory/ Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Prograrrf/Cl inic Statistics 


DATE(S» CONDUCTED 


K062 


NO, OF REFERENCES 


25 



# 



PURPOSE !i 



A persistent sociological thesis in both European and American studies of deviant behavior is 
that crime Is associated with urbanization, migration, and residential mob i 1 i ty . Prev , ous 
studies of narcotic addiction in the United States suggest that there ,s an assoc.at lon between 
residential mobility and incidence of add i c t ion.- that addicts come from'mobile. unstable families 
that addicts in metropolitan slums are migrants from other regions, and that, areas of high dfug 
use are also areas'of marked' residential mobility. In order to determine if narcotic drug 
addicts come from migrant or mobi le fami 1 ies and if they become transients after the onset.>or 
acWiction, addict patients at the United States Public Health Servic^ Hospita.l at Lexington. 
Kentucky, were studied. ^ 

. ■ V ■ ■ - 

METHttOOLOGY ' ^ ' 

The sample consisted of 925 addict patients who were at the Lexington hospital on October 11. 

Data were compiled from each pat i ent ' s, med i ca 1 record. Information included patient s 
sex.' race, date of birth, parentage, nat i vl ty . e,.act address a.t time of fir^t adm.ss.ion to the 
hospital, and.' i f appl i cab 1 e . res i denck<*~ea<i^--^bsequen t a^lm i ss i on . ^f the 925 addicts. 725 
were maU and 200 were female. There <^rl i*9^ Negroes kli whites. 3 ehin^se and 1 Amerjcan^ 
Indian. The median age at first admission for the entire sample was between 26 and 2a years. 

The 925 addicts were predominantly metropolitan by place of residence; 9'** "^^J^ 

Metropol^n Statistical Areas. By state or region. 39.5"^ were from New York. 19.U from th«. 
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HIdwest, 12.9V from 5 Atlantic, states and Washington, O.C., 11.6* from the South, i^.i^t from New 
England, 10.11 from the West, and 2,2^^ from Puerto Rico. 

Two qui t«^^f«reni rea^on«l patterns of^MpB^tic addiction existed. One pattern of drug* use 

centeHPln Morthcastcrn metropol i taJKreas. These addicts came predominantly fr;om the 
iMt disadvantaged minority groups — Negro and Puerto Rican--and were heroin users. The other ^ 
partly of narcotic addiction was typified by the Southern addict who was white, more frequently 
from ih-ban or rural areas (as' contrasted to SMSA's), and commonly used morphine, codeine, or 
pareg6r\c rather than heroin. 

Of th^total sample, 97.9* were native-born and 2.1* foreign-born. Of the native-born, 88* 
were of native parentage and 12* of foreign or mixed parentage. This did not differ from the 
general population with respect t-a^ fore i cfti, or mixed parentage, although the sample was less 
likely to b€ foreign-born. The Puerto R&ans, however, wer,^ oyerreVl«f*ented in the addict 
pop^lat^bri• Of the 906 natlve-^rn pati^n^ts , 13 7* were o'f 'Puerto Rican natlvi t^y or parentage. 

. ThU.wa^ »»v*n tirnffs thelf.pXf^ort Ion iK-^the U.^. population. In general, the addict population 
cafiiiliidUpH^^^^^'^^^ of American society. Of the other 783 \ 

' n*tJfJ||)l«'m. ^i/.S* were<'n6nwHflte and of native parents, 12* of foreign or mixed parentage, and 
only Tb^fe&lt* and' of native parent^. . 

Of the V>k patients admitted from thfe U.S., 572 T^ere born in their state of residence (63.3*). 
Of 'thesJ, '♦3* also Wtd one or both parents born in the same stat^ The Negro addicts were from 
more mlgtant faifilllel than the whites. I n tergfenerat i ona 1 migration was twice as-^fniequent among 
^blacks-Jf^.6*, as contrasted with 39.^* for 0te whites. Excluding Puerto Ricans and foreigners, 
this difference was even greater (6i*.|l vs. ^.9*). 



Of the total sample, 35.1* were mobileVr6m birtVi to first Lexington hospitalization. Male 
residents from New York and the Hidwebt were more mobile than the addicts from the South or the 
five Atlantic states ('♦0.2/. vs. 28.3*). Inasmuch there was greater mobility among the 
addicts who were residents of New York from birth to first admision, and inasmuch as* they 
const! tidied ^0% of the hospital population, a separate analysis of this group w^ undertaken. 
Of the 310 New York addicts, were white and 168 were nonwhite. The percentage of the white 
and nonwhite addicts who were born in New York was, r^ectively, 60. i» and 59.3. Compared with 
the New York City population in I960 (using census data),' the white addicts were more mobile 
and th^ nonwhite addicts markedly less mobile from birth to presertt residence. Jhe higher 
mobility rate of the white addicts was primarily due to-the Puerto ^cans, as 50 of the 56 
whiter not born in the state were born in Puerto Rico. Excluding these Puerto ftican-born 
addicts, the white ^Icts were less mobile from time of birth than the compaVab([e New York 
City population. Noowhite addicts were also less mobile than the comparable New York City 
population; 59.3* of the nonwhite addicts were born in the state compared to 32.3* of the 
nonwhite general population. , * 



Of all the addicts, 179 (20*) had from 3 to 33 admissions "to-the Lexing,ton hospital. The sex, 
race, and regional composition of this multiple reerUrvist group was quite similar to that of 
•ie total popula*^ion, with the exc^tioa of the increased representation of Southern white 
addicts in this group. The pattern of residential mobility diffcfired markedly by race. Of the 
79 white mal'e addicts,' A6* were out-of-city migrants during the ten years since their first 
admission, contrasted With 7'^ of the 6l black males during the seven years since their first 
admission. Conversely, the black addicts were more frequently intra^ity movers (6^** vs. 30*' 
among the males). t ^ 

|| f:ia>htLUSIONS * ll 



^. unequivotal answer to' the question of the mobility^of narcotic drug addict! in the U.S. is 
sug,gested t^y tl^ data: , drug addicts are not more mobile from bi^ to the ons^t of addiction 
thai) the U.S. popblat'ior^ and they do not lead a transient way of T^^^e a f ter < i-n i t i a 1 hos- - 

pi tal ization. However, there are quite distinct patterns of population moveB»e*nf "^ng the sev- 
eral ^thnic groups. The NBgro addicts of this stud^g|ttre second-generation migrants tol^hc 
Northeastern metropolifan denter^.^j Whereas * the PuertS Rican aiddicts were first-generation 
migrants. In both instances, the addicts were not more mobile than their respective base 
populat lonS--Northern Negroes or New ♦York City Puer to' R i cans . The white addicts w^re not only 
^emselves stable in place of residence since birth, but there was considerable i n tergenera t 1 on^l 
stability/ Among those white patients who. did move, but-of tttounty m,igration was frequent; 
conversely, among the Neg ro/pat i ents , intracity mobility accounted for the dominant change of 
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in mobility patterns are similar, though more marked;, than 
in the I960 census. From the flndl/igs, . 1 1. appears that' 



residence. These reclel differences 

those of the U.S, pppuletlon reported , . ^ ^ u- 

the relationship of mdbMlty to crime and deviant behavior has been oversimplified and amb» 
ously proMHtod In tho eiriminoiogical literatur/^ 
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tol^ Mm C, and L«u, H«n-P«n<). Th« Chinese narcotic addict ^n the United States. Social Forces, 
%5(t):68-72, September I966. 
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s study examined the records of Chinese narcotic patients at the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, between 1957 and 1962. Evidence of the high incidence of 
opiate addiction among Chinese-Americans during the first half of the century is considered, 
and reasons w^^y addiction within this minority yroup hred virtually ceased by the 1960's are 
d i scussed . 



METHODOLOGY 



Data were obtained from the medical records of 
USPH5 Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, between 
occupation, age, opiate use habits, and family 
a cooiposite case history for a typica 



137 Chinese male patients discharged from'the 
July 1957 and Ju^e 1962. Statistics regarding 
history were *^comp i 1 ed . Using this information, 
Chinese addict was synthesized. 



RESULTS 

From 1935 through 196^4, about 31 of thr male addicts treated at the Lexington hospital were 
Chinese This minority group was m^ikedly overrep resented , .inasmuch as it constituted less 
than 0 2% of the United States male population. The subjects of this study ^exemplified the^ 
sojourner way of if^e, having come to America to seek a fortune with the inter^t of ^eturmnq 
--^eir homeland. Of the 137 subjects, .\ (72'^) were born in China, 37 in the U.S. In 9'*^ W 
the cases one or both parents were bornVin China. At the^ime of ' thei r last admission tCt tl 
hospi tal /-K)2 of the patients wer^ from New York City, 19 from Chicago, and the remaining 16 
from other U.S. cities. The common occupations followed by the Chinese addicts were laundry 
(5^.7^) and restaurant ^38*. 7^-^) work. '"None were unefnployed or engaged in full-tirne .illegal 
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occupations. Jheir mean age of', 53 years was more than 20 years old^r than the mean age of the 
h^SoUa Dopufatiort. Although 55* of the men »ere married. 88% were' not 1 i ng with family 
ii^bers onW "i -re living with their wives. Of the 137 patients. ,2 J-d -o.n 7 morph.ne 
k opium! and 2 dolop^ine. -The onset of opiate addiction usually occurred, before age 30. Use 
of barbiturates was riot common, and no use of marihuana was recorct^d. 

A composite case history revealed that the typical Chinese addict was 53 years pld. born in 
sout^e^ ChiW and came to the-U.S. at age 20 to join his father. He earned on a rad, ,on 
o? res stine acculturation, spoke poor English, and was obedieht though .usp.cious of whites. - 
An industrious worker who tended to withdraw into the Chinese community, he knew only the 
fra es o au d' or rf^taurant wo^-k. Earning $36-$50 per week, he 1 i ved i n shabby rooms near^ 
iis working place, and had 1 i 1 1 1 e] recreat i on . social life, or spiritual , f e . Typ , ca 1 1 y . tTie 
addict, returned t^ China to be -married but then reentered the U.S.. leavmg w , fe and ch. 1 dren 
behind At the time of his last admission to the Lexington hospital, the typical, Ch-inese 
add ct'was injecting about $10 worth of heroin per day. He admitted crimma narcot.cs offenses, 
but dented cr m i na 1 H i s tory before addiction. No violent crime or other antisoc.al behavior 
wa on ecord Having volunteered for treatment because of financial distress or deter, orat .on 
of health, the add i c t typ i ca 1 1 y left the institution, after uneventful w , thdrawa 1 . w , th , n four 
weeks and against medical advice. 

CONCLUSIONS 



The Chinese addict of this study was.clearly differentiated from other add, pt groups of the 
Ontted States in his marked' alienation from American culture. American goals and values were . 
no a part' of his way of life. In his. later years, his life goal of financial success was 
b^^ond'attainmS't. ^he high incidence of hospitalization of Chinese-American ad ,cts at Lex.ng- 
ton helped substantiate other r.eports of extensive op, ate use by Chinese ,n the "-S. There are 
several possible reasons for this high rate incidence. First, opiate use among Ch,nese popu a 
tions outside the U.S. has been" part of Chinese culture. transm,tted from generat,o« to genera 
tion The use of opiates among Chinese-Americans also was associated vy, th both an ex,st,ng 
cultural pattern an" restricted access to alternative modes of behaV^r Narcot,c drug abuse 
among the Chinese in the U.S. markedly decreased during the sixties. Th , s phenomenon was a 
reflection of an ongoing process of modernization of the Ch i na town commun , t , es^ I^l^'-'tH 
has been furthered by the severance of cultural ties with the homeland s,nce the Communists 
take-over in 
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Ball, John C. , an^ Snarr, Richard W» t^st of the maturation hypothesis with respect to opla^ 
addiction. Bulletin oii Narcot ics , 2l(4):9-13, OctoberrDecember I969. 
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DRUG " 


1 CI w ^ 0 


SAMPLE size' 


108 ' ' ^ ^ 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Posttreatment 


AGE 


Adults (mean age:' 33 years) ^ 


S^X 


- Male 


ETHNICITY 


Puerto Rican ® 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Puerto Rico ' 


t 

METHODOLOGY 


Long i tud i nal 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 ntervi ews 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


1962 - 196^ 


NO. OF QEFERENCES 


12 . 



yURPOSE ■ . , 

To test the maturation hypothesis postulated by Charles Winick in 1962, a fojlow-up study of 
108 former addict patients at Lexington hospital was conducted. Vinick obsei^ved that some two- 
thirds of the opiate addicts in the United States ."matured out" of their addi^:tion during their 
adult years. In his discussion, Winick, also noted that addicts tended to compri t'tmore crimes 
when using drugs than when abstinent, and examined two hypotheses in this regard.:' (l) that 
opiate addiction increases criminality; and (2) that criminal behavior itself/may be "Subject to 
the maturation process. Specific questions investigated in this study of Puerto Rican addicts 
were: (l) whether more precise associations between addictipn and criminality can be estab- 
lished; (2) how likely a person is to be arrested during the time that he is an, addict; and 
(3) whether arrests increase or .decrease with years of addiction. , ' / - 

V 

METHODOLOGY ' ' . ^ 



The subjects were 2^2 addicts admitted to the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington 
between 1935 and I962 who wera residents of Puerto Rico. In -a follow-up study undertaken in 
Puerto Rico between 19^2 and T964,M22 were located and interviewed. The study was confined to^ 
the findings regarding IO8 male opiate addicts who were specifically interviewed wj th respect 
to their drug history, treatment, criminality and employment careers. The IO8 subjects were 
interviewed some 13 years after the onset of opiate use, at, a mean age of 33 years. 

Data sources were: (a) medical records at the Lexington hospital; (b) hospi tal , pol ice and 
penal records in Puerto Rico; (c) hospital and prison records in the United States; (d) FBI 
arrest history up to 31 October 1964 (federal prisoners only); (e). Bureau of Narcotics Records; 
(f) interviews with relatives and friends; (g) interview with subject; (h) analysis of urine 
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spceimen;- and "(i) other sources sud^ as newspaper accounts and deith certificates; ■ Each; year 

of each subject's life was classified as addicted^ absti/tent. or In prison (in prison for inore - . 

than half of the year^. * - . r • . ' , ' 

RESULTS ' > - • ' * ' • ' , * " 

Addiction Status at Time of Ifytervrew' \ . ^ . . • i 

Forty percent of the subjects had used op/ates during the ent i re three-ye^r period Prior to ( 
Interview; were imprisoned for part of the three years but otherwise used. opiates; and b^J ^. 
were in prison all three years/ This accounted for two-th?rds df the syrbjects . ' Thus, 35 ma'es 
were not. cont I nut 1 ly addicted and at risk during the three years. Of these, 21 were entirely ; 
abstinent, and classiflfed as cured. * , ^ • 

The' addicted subjects werfe' c 1 ass i fi ed into groups by years since onsetnof opiate use i 
years droup 1; 10-U years, group 2; 15+ years, group 3) and compared with the-cured group , . 
(group A). There was no evidence to support ^he interpretation that abstinence increase^ either 
with years of drug use or with the aging process itself.^- ] 

' /' • . • i - - 

CrImlnaHtv a nd Maturation 4 • . 1 . 

, • . , . ' . !■■• 

For all 108 male addicts, arrest occurred once every four years while they were using drugs, 
with the likelihood of arrest ,varyi^ig opl^, frori) 23^ to 32^ among the four-Sample groups Only 
5 2^ of the abstinent.years were charaatefi zad by arrest, wi^th. only 5 arrest years out-Df 100 
abstinence, years in the cured group. JheUab^ 1 at i ons indicated that Opiate addiction thcrease^ 
' the probabi il ty of arrest bV more thafi five times, ^ ^ 

For all 108 subjects, the percentaqer^J those arrested oV imprisoned during theJast tf^ree 
years .of opiate use increased 'from' W to 6U over that of the ^ * ^ . t^^''^? V^^^^^^^^^^J^"'^^ 
addiction. Comparing the addicteb and aured groujbs, in the, poston^et period, 58^ of the addicted 
subjects were not arrested, contrasted tcr 26^ in the prej^terview^period , with 1*0% in brison-at 
that time. Conversely, over 90^ of the cured subjects wffe wi thgi^t . arres t during the |hree 
years preceding Interview. ^ ^ " j 

Principal Employment ' -'t 

FoVtv-^five-subjects, almost hal f of the sampie males, had been Vngag^d principally or Exclusively 
in criminal means of support during their eritire adult lives. M^t were between ^^trehes of 
affluence, sophistication, and ability to avoid arrest, or i ncarcerat i on , on the pne hahd , and 
unsuccessful criminality with nujch of the adul t life spent in prison, on the ^^t her The common 
means af illegal suppoft were selling drugs, theft pfy property^ procuring, an^i gamblmta. 

Of- the rem^ining.63^ subjects, 36 pursued some illegal means' of support bi^t^ a 1 so ^lork J irtegular- 

8' were dependent upon parents or relatives; ind^S were ^bl.e to^m^irft^^n steady legitimate 
emplo;ment. In.the years since leaving school, only 19 of the IO8 men wefe ab|e to ^'"^^1" ^ 
steady fempioyment, designated as< hoi d i ng ' any job or jobs for mofe ;th^Ti f of' the ye^rs since 
Teaving ^c^ool. * ^' '''J ' 

' ' ^ ■ '''1 ' J ' ; • ■ 

. . 'corfcLusious . j ' / 

At time of fotlow-Mp! some two-thirds of >he addicts were st i tl {us Fng heroin or ^'ere incarcerated 
As Winick hypothesized, addiction does i ncrease cr i mi na 1 i ty , by.mor^e than f . ve t . mes , ; but here 
i^no support for his second, hypothes is that most opiate users mature out of thei r criminal ity. 
indeed, there Is fClrthe-r substantiation tha*' unless abstinence 1 s • ob.ta 1 ned , ^^^^ 1 ' > "'"'^^.^^ 
the addict is toward greater social disability as years go by. A_ sfzeable mi nor .-tt, (pne-thi r^J ^ 
did become ab^ti-^ent and give up their criminal behavior, bu^>the ' ' J*' ^ 

aj^d crIminaHty, tended to increase rather than decrease over the years . . f ^ruqu^e Was coot 1 nue^^^ 
^ rejard to these findings, ifshould also/be s^id that the official Records bn Bdjl i|cts actually 
trnd^stimate the extent of criminality and over-estimate the legitimate e(jiployment. j 

' i ■ ' • ' . ' M ' ' • 

'It appears that two major patterns exist .In the life course* of opiate addiction in the United, 
States- ID the addict becomes increasingly enmeshed in. a nonproductive or cr iminal | career as 
his dependence upW opiates, progresses , .on (2) Jess frequently, tte addict terminated his 
addiction and assumes a legitimate rol e< i n soc lety . ^ - j j " 
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1964 ' ' 
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PURPOSE * 

To investigate North-South differences in narcotic addiction, an analysis was^' conducted of the 
records of patients admitted to the United States Public Health Service Hospi^tals at Fort 
Worth and Lexing|&pn. ^ 

METHODOLOGY > ' ■* ■ , > 

— . ' ^ ' 

l^ecoFds of adult male heroin addi cV:'admi ss i ons to the two USPHS Hospitals werie analyzed to show 
trends of Negro versus white admissions. Summaries of records from 1935 to 1964 were analyzed; 
during tfiis time 42,l60 admissions were recorded. The following data were analyzed: (l) C^hite 
admissions and Negro admissions for each year; (2) number and age of Negro and white addicts 
from each of 17 Southern states for four selected years; (3) Negro-^s^hl te ma,le addiction rates' 
per 100,000 population for nine So^ithern states in 1950. and I960; (^) number of Negro male 
addicts from 10 cities of largest population for four selected ye^rs ; (5) proport ions by- race 
of admi ss*ions^ f rom New York City for eight selected yearsi' and (6) ages of "persons admitted 
during selected years. 

RESULTS . y / 

It was found that the greatest increase in Negro admi ss^ions^was betwei^n 19^0 and 1950, when 
adm i'ss ions , almost doubled.; In 19^8, there were 206 Negro male first admissions, ^38 in 19^9, 
and 1,068 in 1950. The highest yearly percentage of ^egroes admi tted , in 1957.,, was *^3.8%. 
Southern Negroes were underrepresented. The South cjon*d:a i ned 59.9% of the Negro populaliion of 
the courttry in I960, but less tharr 5% of the Negro addicts came from this area. In 196^ 
number rose tp 15%, much pf the i ncfrease -coming from Washington, D.'C. In I960, 20.6% of the 
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^•Southern population was Negro, but only y-S^'^'of the. Southern adrrfissjl^s were Negro.. While 
Negroes were over represented in the gentiral addict populatjion, they were under represented . 
among those add lets who came from the iputh. 



The three areas In addi'tion to Washington, D.C. wKlch sent the largest numbers of Negro addlcts-- 
Texas, Louistaria, and Maryland^-did so Irom their largest cities exclusively; this did not hold 
true for white addicts. White narcotic use was not nearly so concentrated in the large cities as 
Negro narcotic use. The 10 most popu lous t i t i es pf the U.S. accounted fbr- more than 70% of the • 
Negro addic^, though they accounted for less than ^0% of the Negro population. 

In 19^0, the mean age of ad;d,ict admi ssicms'was k] ,^ years. B 1S6A, ithe mean age had dropped 

31.9 years. For whit^ Southerners, however, the mean'age was jaroJnd AO. years between I9AO- 
T'96'*, while Negro addicts' mean age was 10 years younger.. In Norther^ states, the mean age of 
Negro addicts dropped from 38.2 years tcu 25.0 years between 19^0 and ;1959, rising again to 30.6 
yeai^s by I96A. The m^jor drop in mean ege of. white addicts occurred a decajde 1 ate r , dropp i ng 
from 39.9 years .in I95O to 29.9 in 196^,1 when Negro and white median ages were essentially 
equaK, ^ \ ' ^ ^ . 



.-I * 

CONCLUSIONS . .\ ! , 

% \ . " ; _ f 

Because these data wer« only for hospitalized addicts, those: in the ^arly stages of addiction 
may have been under represented Also, state and local programs for addicts caused a dispropor- 
t i onal i ty >ti the sample for these states. • The data showed a very larfge difference in the 
reg ioQa4^ i s t r i but i on of Negro addicts, 
older. than Nort*Viern white addicts and eic 

problems are pointed oUt. F*irst, why ar^ urban Negroes and not furaj Negroes so highly represen- 
ted in the drug-usln^ group? Secondly, why are rural drug-:users chiefly white? 



Hos^i ta 1 i zed. southern wh ite jadd i cts were 10 years 

lht V^ars (3lder than Solitherri Negro addicts. Two major 
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Black > • • . 
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Interviews ' ' , ' 
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Not Spec i f i ed ^ 


NO, OF REFERENCES 





PURPOSE 




Much of the> 1 i terature on nardotic addiction assumes^that narcotic drug users have problems 
withfn their occupational careers because the time and effort necessary to maintain their Kabit 
jnake"^it difficult, if not impossible, for the cjrug user td maintain a job.' Although some 
research has been reported on patterns of abuse in specific occupational, area^ (fe.gj., physicians 
nurses, jazz musicians), there Ms a .dearth of research in the occupational pat^tern^ of drug 
abusers. Two questions are addressed here, (l) Are thfere many persons who start drug use 
prior to a vocational involvement, and subsequently are not vocationally engaged? (?) If a 
person starts a work career, will drug use adversely affect the area of work? ^ 

METHODOLOGY ' - , , 



A detailed study^of the occupational history of Negro addict patients from New York and Illinois 
in the U.S. Public Vleaffh Serv i ce sHosp i tal at Lexington was undertaken. Interviews were con- 
ducted with 99 Negro subjects successively admitted to the hospital. The patients were a(sked 
for a detailed account of- the i r occupant i ons , and for the age of onset of dru*^' use. Extensive 
unemployment was definetLas ar'period of s i x mon ths' or longer. ^ 

RESULTS ' - X ^ 



of 



Thirty-nipe percent of the.subjects were engaged in s teady. emp Ipymen t prior to drAg use*, hut of 
this group only 2G% maintained steady employment after starting drug use. Thus, oV those 
il^ividuals who claimed have started steady employment., nea rj y '-7-^!^ had exwisj^ per^ds 
unemployment after staVtmg drug use. Not one Negro addict fn the sample clairtred to ^^y^jt 
worked in a professional or managerial occupation. Five percent^c^f the sample either never 
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held a job for a, month, or held^a job which was illegal. All but three of the subjects had 
been arres-ted, ^7'^ of them before th^ey started drug use. Fifty-one admitted selling drugs, an 
illegal means of "support I ng a habit, ^nly two people reported they were musicians. Generally, 
the addicts' were over represented in seirtrskilled occupations. 



Nearly half of J:he subjects came fr^/i families whose father did not provide support (^8.9'^).^ 
This lack, of a paternal' role model yrtiay itself be a crucial factor in the initiatfon an.d continued 
use of. drubs! Only 6.2*4; oV the, subjects who were not supported byt their father maintained 
steady* employment, while 11'^ of' tf»ose supported by both parents and 1 7'^ supported, by the father 
a]one gav^ such a history. Thir/y of th^ subjects complettjd high school, and eight of this^ 
group went on to college. Sixty-eight pever completed high^school, and of this group, l8 d i^d 
not start the ninth/grade. However, ne i t he r ex.t ens i ve education nor lack ^of education seemed 
to affect the abi'lity to maintain steady employment. . \ 

CONCLUSIONS , . 

The. .data, dearlyshow that there dre a large number of Negro urban addicts-who have never 
^ tinted a specific occupational career. Five subjects had never worked one month i lO^+iad never 
worked six months on one job; and SI had periods of unemployment of six months or n^e ^before 
tftey ever'^Svtarted drug use. It se/ms clear then that ther6 is a large pool of Negrb addicts 
whose work histor, is congruent wfth the analysis of the "cat" culture made by Finestone. The 
study also clearly -Jiows that' a large percentage of those Negro addict^^who start steady work 
caireers have extensive unempl oyhien t after start i ng- drug use. ' Tfiese data would se^m to-.subs'tan- 
Tiate Lee §^obins' idea that low socioeconomic status and dev^jant behavior go hand in^hand. 
Deviant behavpar--in this^case, drug add i ct i on- - i n ter f e res with ability to yvork, and yUhout • v 
steady income )/. is impossible to advance on the ^cioeconomic ladder. j ^ - ■''J<^ 

\ " ' ' ^ • . Wit , ' y 
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Brbtman, Richard, and Freedman, j^lfred. A Commun i ty Henta I Health Appr(\cK|to Drug Addict ion > 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing" Office, 1968. 137 PP . 



• DRUG ' 


Opiates 


SAMPLE SIZE 


253 ' ' 

— ^ — 


SAMPLE T^yPt 


Trealmenl ( i np.it i tMU ) 


AGE ^ 


■^/^dults (1^-2^) • 


• SEX 


Male .« 


ETHNICITY 


36r, Black; 39V: Puerto Rican; iMl Whtte 


GEOGRAPHICALv 
AREA 


Nev; York Cfty 


METHODOLOGY 


'^^Pi^ , 

Long i tud i nal 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 ntc rv i ews 


DATE(S> CONDUCTED 


S uminer 1962 - Spring 1965 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


50 , , 



PURPOSE 

The lifestyles and criminality of addicts before and after admission to a hospital therapeutic 
tfeatment program were examined to determine spec i f i c behav iora I changes. Four fundamental 
adaptive lifestyle orientations were analyzed in terms of conventionality and cr if^i'i na 1 i tv , 
ethnic and sociological distributions, treatment expectations, and' other variables to defermine. 
the relationship of adaptative type to rehabilitation prognosis. Hospital staff attitudes 
•shaping the treatment milieu. were included in the evaluation of the program's effectiveness at 
a detox i f i cat ion , ^ecrimi nal i zat ion , and rehabilitation facijity. 

METHODOLOGY , ' 



The research design included a longitudinal study of a ,^ample of drug -users as they wen^^ into, / 
through, and out of the New York C i ty . Met ropo^ i tan Hosp ita 1 program. A 50^^ sample of all ■ - 
admissions to thf6 narcotics addiction wards at the hc^spital was used. This sample was stratified 
on the basis of order of admission (even admissions 6ne day, odd the r\ext) and by season, 
approximate>y one-quarter of the sample being dr^wn from each seasqn fVpm the summer of 1962 
through ^<bfe^ spring of 1963. A sample of 253 male voluntary patients was selected for the 
patient sample; in" addition, 33 staff members (61'^ ^f the tota-l) were studied. Patients and 
staff were interviewed using one or more of six instruments. ^ 

On the basis of the interviews covering demographic variables, employment, family re 1 at i ons|» i ps , 
leisure activities, recent crimi nal acts , and cr i mijia 1 -soc i a 1 relationships, subjects were in- 
dexed according to four types of adaptations: (l) conformist , highly involved in conventional 
*Iife and not s Tgn i f i cant 1 y involved in criminal 1 i f e ; (2) hustler , highly involved in criminal ^ 
life and nQ,t significantly involved in conventional life; (3) two-worlder , highly involved in 
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both types of life; and W uninvo) ved > Findings are presented by adaptive type. Subjects were 
also ranked high or loW In terms of conventionality and crlpiinal i ty , categories related to ' 
adaptive type- High and* low criminality were dichotomously scored by no criminal behavior, or 
one or more cMmlnal acts. v. ^ 

Indexes of criminal involvement included incidence of criminal acts recently engaged in to >^>^ 
support the habit, -weighted according to the required degree of involvement in a criminal 
netwbrl<. Drug use and possess I on were not included, being common to the sample population. 
Criminal-social relationships were*'scored according to the number of friends or associates In 
criminal occupations or with whom subjects engaged in joint criminal activit^y. These scores 
were combined in a composite index of criminality, ranging from z^o to 19, and divided into 
high and loW dichotomous scores on the basis of a mecfian split. Conventionality indices. w«re 
devised similarly. . ^- ' ^ 

Subjects were also asked about their primary gqals and expectations regarding treatment, includ- 
ing psychiatric change, alteration in lifestyle, and controlled drug use. Following discharge, 
subjects were evaluated for changes in life patterns including criminality. 

m 

Staff members were' Interviewed and the i r responses analyzed in terms of attitudes toward drugs, 
addicts- and addictiop, moral and social judgments, and therapeutic goals. This Information 
formed the basis for afnalysis.of the treatment milieu. The therapeutic program was tentatively 
'evaluated in terms of its rehabilitative goa 1 s , * i nc 1 ud i ng decreased criminal behavior, cessation 
of vlolent'or dangerous crimes, and reduction of recruitment of others i n to^add i c t i on and 
criminality. . 

RESULTS - •v 

The ages of persons in the samp 1 e^ranged from 1^ to 7^; 56^ were between'-the ages of ^1 and 30, 
and 20% were under 21. Thirty-nine percent were Puerto Rican, 36^ were black*, and m% were white 
Seventy percent reported that their fathers were blue-collar workers. The median educational ^ 
lev6l,c^pleted was the 9th ^grade^ however, 61'^, had attended high school. E ighty-three percent 
were diagnosed ^s having personality disorder;5, and 13'^ as schizophrenic. 

^ -''in 

The median length of addictit)n was slightly over five years, ranging from several months to Mo 
7ears, with ons^t of addiction occurring at age l8. The median number of previous detoxifica- 
tions was five. Approximately three-quarters of the addicts had been in jail or reform school; 
bothrdrug and nondrlig violations were assumed. 

When the most stringent criteria for adaptation types were employed, m% of the sample deviated 
in some way. However, whites^re least likely to be conformists, and most likely to be unin- 
' volved, or hustlers.- Blacks were most likely to be conformists, and least likely, to be hustlers^ 

^heh stringent cutting points were used to divide high and low values, 3% were conformi sts , 1 2^ 
were uninvolved, k% were two-wor 1 ders , and 81'^ were hustlers. With median splits between high 
and low values, 23% were conformists, 21^ were uninvolved, 2^% were two-wor Iders , and 30% were 
hust ler.s . , ^ 

With median-split distinction, S5t of the sample s,cored high in criminality, indicating at 
least one criminal activity depending upon a network or else two or more nonnetwork crimes. 
Fi fty-f i ve^percent of the sample scored high in cr i mi na 1 -soc i a 1 relationships, and had at least 
one fr'iend with a cr imi naK occupat i on or one criminal partner. 

Of all four adaptation types, conformists were lowest in criminal behavior: 63^ had no police 
records since becoming addicted,- ^6^ had never been in jail or reform school, and 80^ denied 
that fear^of arrest influenced hospitalization. For two-wor 1 ders , these figures, were 23%, 28%, 
and SO%;'"for the uninvolved, 2^^,, 20^, and 62'/>; for hustlers, 1^^, 12%, and 50%. 

Conformists were primarily younger or older addicts; of these, ^'26% were ashamed of using drugs, 
and 6^% claimed that their neighbors did not know of their habit. ^ By contrast, less than 10% 
of the'^otal sample were ashamed of their habit, ar>d 7^% of the hustlers' neighbors knew of 
thei r habi tr. 

♦ 

Whi le'diagnosis was not related to adaptative type, the evidence suggested that addicts involved 
in activities and social relationships (conventional or deviant) were less severely disturbed. ^ 
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The unlnvolved were the most likely to have a heavy heroin habit combined with other drug use, 
while two-wo riders tended simply to have a very heavy heroin habit ($35 or more daily). Hustlers 
rankecl close In each regard; conformists were least likely to use drugs of any Rort heavily. 
Thirty-nine percent of the two-worlders became addicted before age 21; ^0'^) of the con/ormists 
became addicted at age 22 or older. ^ 

Most of the subjects in all groups were motivated to enter treatment by an urge to control or 
end drug addiction, rather than by an urge to alter their lifestyle. Similarly, 7Sl of the , 
staff considered staying off drugs to be the primary goal of therapy. ^ 

After discharge, 75'^ of the subjects indicate^ thai treatment had done them good. Follow-up' 
interviews Indicated a much stronger negative re I ot i onsh i p between conventionality and crimina- 
lity than that obtained at the time of adnussion. When Subjects were reclassified as to adap- 
tative type, 32% were classed as conformists and as hustlers, 261, as two-worlders- and un involved, 
and 18^, as mixed. High convent ional i iy» was more likely to be associated with low criminality 
after discharge than just prior to .admi s s i <mi . Upon admission, 18'^. of the sample reported /io 
recent criminal act I vl ty, but reported no criminal activity at the time of the follow-up 

interview. Criminality was related to drug use at the t i idc of follow-up: 69^. of those not 
using dhugs reportied decreased criminality; k2l of the former patients who relapsed tnto drug 
use reported decreased crimtnality, but 27^ reported I ncreased cr i mi nal j ty . Hosp i ta 1 i zat i on 
was also correlated with a decrease in conventionality, from 36'^. to 28^^^, as wel^ as a decrease 
in criminality from ^^'l to 16/, . 

CONCLUSIONS ' , - 

Although most of the discharged patients s^w themselves as suc'cess ful 1 y helped by the hospital, 
they felt they had posthospital problems, including those involving drug use. Evidence indn- 
cates that addicts do tend to become less criminal for a while, even if they are not cured; 
however, this may be a temporary side-effect of abstinence from drugs for a time following 
t rea tmen t . , 

If rehabilitation i s 'cons i deried a fundamental goal, then the decrease m conventionality 
following hospitalization suggests that the hospital program does not accomplish th-fs aim in 
long-range term^. However, the goals of hab i |f reduct i on and detox i f i ca t i on--goa 1 s characteristic 
of both patients and staff members--can lead to ari Improved social adaptation for addicts in 
terms of lowered criminal Involvement. They can reduce, at least temporarily, the number of 
crimes committed to support large habits. It would appear that the hospital program serves as 
more of a detoxification and decriminalization agency than as a rehabilitative or conventional!- 
z i ng f aci 1 i ty . 
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PURPOSE 

Epidemiologists workinq within the f i 1 d of .ibvjse have been seeking to assess Ihc signifi- 

cance of "three hypotheses sucjge > teM.l by clinic.il researchers: (l) the age of onset of opiate 
use has decreased in recent years; (2) onset is influenced by culturdl factors such as peer 
group behavior, and thus certain years can be characterized as eruption yea r s - -pe r i od s of 
incretised incidence of onset; and (3) the elapsed time between onset of opiate use and the 
seeking of formal treatment for addiction has been reduced s r gn i f i can 1 1 y . This study attempted 
to provide national data pertaining to the onset (\f opiate abuse, including race /e t hn i c i t y 

differences, which will benefit bolh behavioral scientists and social policymakers. 

I 

METHODOLOGY *' 

\ 

Information was drawn only from treatment files where addiction was a criterion for inclusion 
(any person seeking treatment for opiate use was constdereti to be addicted). Files from the 
following eight geographic areas or states were searched: (l) a New York State Narcotic Addiction 
Con t ro 1 Comm ission file which included addicts from the c i v i 1 ^ canm i tmen t p rog ram , and con ta i ned 
admi ss ions 'for l965-7^; (2) a California file that included addicts from the state civil commit- 
ment program, and contained admissions for 1966-70; (3) tihe NIMH Clinical Research Center file 
whi6'h included the addigts who had been sent to Lexington un4er the National Addict Rehabilita- 
tion' Act federal civil commitment program, and contained admissions for 1967-/1 representing, 
persons from throughout the U.S.; (^) an Illinois file that included volunteers for the multi- 
modality, state treatment program, and contained admissions f,or 1 9^8-71; (5) a Georgia file 
that included vo'lunte«rs for the rnu I t i moda li l y , state coordinated, coni^nun i t,y -based treatment 
programs, and contained admissions for 1971-72; (6) a Philadelphia file that included volj^nteers 
for the largest community-based methadone maintenance program in the c*"ityy and contained admissions 
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for 1%8-71 ; (/)' r^ St. louis f I Ir t tw»t iru. Iirdrd Vf) I nri t /-r r ■. fnr .i -.iMtr tur. p i t .1 1 h.v.rd m^* ( h.Kforu; 
maintenance procjrofn, and cont.iiru'd ,idini lorts for D6/ /O ; <ind (8) .) Mi.Kni file tfi«it iDcludod 
volunteers for county, connnun i t y -l).i-.r(j mrlh.ulonr nui i fi t «mi,hu r .uul t ox i f i ( .M i on p r r .Ktr. , ,Hid 
ContciiniMl odnii ■.>*, i ons*- f or /'? . E .i(rh .ujrru y w.r. <i-.krd ti> Mit'unit i x -.iM of d.itn for r«.Kfi 

cli^iMit in its f i h*s , .irui .1 inAstri filr w.is \ oir. t f^K t cd .it t lir tin i vr 1 i t y of^Mi.iini U i v i ■. j on nf 
Addiction Sci<'iu.r'.. Ill i ■. in,i',trr lilr iniludrd d.it.i Im ()*),HM/ opt.itr . 

The S t udy dfs i ()n ^il'SoNiiu ludrd .) lonip.UiU i vc •.tudy popiit.U inn only t lui'.r .idd i i ts '.crkiruj 

trc.lliiM'fit .It t hr t inu* of t ho .tudy. Ir^.r^ ((ui'.liui Univci-.ilv jnd NiMH p*i(»vid(>d djt.) fot 
, I ,0?6 .lOiiii S'. i Mir. t ti,Vt .MiMMrd <Un M.ii.li T)//. 

RjSUUS ' , , 

In tjon»*r,il, ''-f I tir^ t ud / p. .pu 1 .i t i < mi of .iddict'. h.id l.ripjni to uso opi.itc. fioforr .i<p' I6, 

f)ofor<- 18, .uid /I.n iMfotr .nr .'1. M./l.-. tu>.|,m u.in<( ..pi,H»>, ',li(ifvtly r,irli(>j t h.in 

feiildles (4^2.0., ol Ihr ii.ilr, LM*),if, u .«• hrli't. ,!>)<■ It., «oiiip.Mr.l («> / I . I . ol tlir I tin, 1 1 r ■. ) , ,iiid 
wh i I o .ind '.p.»r> t -.h - '.p.'.jU M'j mM 1 ' f . 0 .■• -.o 1 if 1 ! ^.m t , I , ( . ,|<!,| 1 < I ( .", . t hr v;l n I r , 

ol t Ih< •.p.lni^t^ •.p.-.it- I rn| . -ind I'),.' .,t I h,- M.i,i- . Im'.|.hi u..' i t o i . ■ u p ■ U-). 

H.K (Vet f»i» i ( i t y d i ^ t f i 1)11 1 i ort t 1 (,.■ , I ud / p< .pu I , 1 1 1 - >i 1 v^. r . 1 . 1 , u I- . ^ L / ■ , wli i t r , V. . 1 ^ . '^p.iri i sti 
spo,»k i , 1 *) . S . -md ( »t hi' I , 1 , / ■,( iMr iM 1101 1 ,!(»-/(■ I hn i t i t y d t f f r i t • f u » ■ s wo r r no t od in t tu- 

d i ■'. t I i hu t t on >>\ .!■!-■■. .jf .Mr.ct. Aioru- ihf iH,-ul,i(ion .d .idditi'., i ipi i t i i .iri f I y ijr(>.»tor pfopor- 
t MjMS <»f lM)th Itl.iiJ ijid '.[' ifii di .,n'.\l\iv\ .iddi.t. h.'.),ifi th.'ir opi.it.- u«.r prioi to l')6(). Almost 
ono- t-fi i t il ( )f t h I ,n i- nid . p. 1 n i ■ . i 1 , ; m 1 i. 1 n i ,hld 1 < I , ht-.|.in it', i n>) op i ,» t r '.^ p 1 i of to I , <o. 
( {>mp«i rod vn f h . 1 p p f o/< I (^m t < ■ 1 ^ oc- t 1 t I'h ol 1 h-' wh i 1 « , idd i ( l ■. . D.it .1 <)( oiipod ,h ( or d i ruj to t ho 
hofjioinru* "f t 1 . ■ . ►hi-. • n t piodni.d t h. trndinj. Mm! wltitc .iddiclt', . 1 p pr , 1 r r d" t o '.rrL t re .1 1 ni(> n I 
1 lot t h.Hi t) I ■!< {• <idd i I t , , ,md I t I ,11 ^ iMd I i t ■■ .ippcir rd to '.rtd t r cM iiu>nl r.ir I i(M t fi.in 
Spf^r.ii sh T -.pritk i r}(j .hklic.t'.. ^ * 

\ < 

Ono pM t i nd I n.i ""in \\\r . 01 n I 1 . ■ ■] 1 ■ m,; t , , „ I . .) , i , i t Un i vtM ■. i I y 1 nd i ( <» t rd t h.lt ,wh j. t o 

<ukl i r I s v^/ot r .'.ol 1 i L 1 , [oh.- i nt M> I 1 I ,)l <■ . t . . op i .11 r U'.r l li.rn o 1 t fir r I) I .u k of Sp.in i sfo 
\po.-jkifi*} dddi.f'.. t'.t ' ■■ ^ ,! .Viil-- >'idd o I -■nlriimj tio.nnirnt t)r«i<in usin«] 

opi .^*r'^ <lu» t !M I'^f)'. iM-i. I'l ... ; ; ,, I 1 h ^d thr h I .irid of t fir Sp.rrnsh 

s ;.>r,3P i rKj ,id<) i L ■. . • ^ 

CONCLUSIONS ' 

Oio,r t p.H t ci ti', 0,1 [ . .Ml i t . >i . J . -II f I ; 1 1 ; t . . M'r i I ,iild i ^ I i on i ■ , on . 1 < Sm 1 i nr . Uk.' 1 r i \ 

.1 I so ci dofinitt i.'r.; t>,i ,i I .r id i I I .•' ■>! . ■ 1 > i dr 1 o o K h 1 i ^ , i 1 vrnMJ'. of onsol f.ictors^ f <.m" <1 

national d.U.) 4r . ,r^t '-n 1 ' onilotin.j Ihr orr.rt iMtt.on'. tof dr In I i ! <i t drinp. 

otfir t t h,)n t ti<' I i .11 r . . ■> i ni t Ift . ! ■ : oi.-^rf < t li,U ^ 'fM r t li.in ^[) ot t hr add i f will srt'k 

t r r a I I'tot) t d 11 1 i n. ; M" ' i i ■ t o ■ 1 1 . t i • i. i i >r h ! 1 l l i of r . i ■ ,in i nu ' u i .r ; v rr , nuj', t < on ( i nuo I o l)r 

p r ov i drd ur i '1. 1 ! I'l 1 . 01 , - 1 1 | 1 ■ . i . ■ i ; ' i ■ ■ ; ■ ; 1 ■ , I . ,0 { ii. i t . .n i o 1 r » ■ d u< I i on ■ > in t lir add i c t i on poo 

tan h." ar< oi. ; 1 1 .h.-l . 
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METHODOLOGY 
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PURPOSE 

Empirical data were gathered to provide a definitive description of the contemporary Mexican- 
American opiate addict. To determine whether demographic characteristics had^changed, a sample 
of Mexican-American addicts first admitted for treatment in I96I was compared ^to a sample first 
admitted in 196?. 

METHOD OLOGY 

Histories of the Mex i can-Amer i can -add i cts admitted to the Federal hospitals at Lexington, Kentucky, 
and Fort Worth, Texas, during the first 6 months of 1961 were compared statistically with the 
histories of the Mexican-American's admitted during the same period in 1967. During the 1961 
sampling period, out of a total of 1,7^5 addicts admitted, 102 or 5.8^1; were Mexican-Americans. 
During the 1967 sampling period, out of a total of 1,^38 addicts admitted, I69 or 11.8!^ were 
Mexican-Americans. All statistical comparisons anc? descriptions were accomplished with these 
two populations. 

RESULTS 

The incidence of ^Mexj can-Amer i can addicts among the total addicts admitted to the hospitals doubled 
between 1961 and 1967, even though the total number of hospital admissions decreased by almost 
20^. The increase was only among male addicts. Female representation was half that of 1961. 
An overwhelming majority of the Mexican-American addi'ctji, regardless of sex, were school dropouts. 
Although the addicts averaged 28.1 years of age in 1967, almost one-third had never been married. 
More -fhan ^0'-^; of those who had attempted a marriage had been unable to sustain the relationship. . 
A large majority of the Mexican-American opiate addicts in 1967 had histories of smoking marihuana 



prior to. their use of opiates. Opiate use most often began duping the adolescent years. The 
Mexican-American addicts were most frequently found to be young adults; their mean age decreased 
between 1961 and 19^7. Almost al 1 were addicted to heroin, and used it intravenously. Even 
though tl^ Mexican-American addicts supplemented their incomes from illegal sources, a majority 
maintained some legal occupational role while addicted (Vi^]% in 1961, and 66.3*-^ in 1967). 

The, prevalence of arrest among Mexican-American addicts was the highest for any ethnic-cultural 
group. Every one of the I69 Mexican-Americans admitted in the first half of 1967 had a history 
of arrests. Among addicts of other ethnic groups admitted during the same period, 93-2% of the 
Negroes, 86.3% of t\]e Puerto R-icans, and 83.^^ of the whites reported that they had been arrested. 
The average age of the Mexican-American addicts at first arrest was 16.8 years. Five of the males 
had been arrested -before age 10. Almost 80^ of the Mexican-American addicts had been arrested 
as juveniles or adolescents. Although all the female addicts had been arrested, their arrests 
tended to occur at later ages than those of males. Half of the women were not arrested until 
after age 20. Since all of the Mexican-American addicts had been arrested, the age at first 
arrest and at the start of use of opiates was compared. The majority of the I69 addicts had been 
arrested before they began using opiates; 61. 5^^ were arrested before any opiate use, while 21.3^ 
were us i ng- op i ates before their first arrests. The remaining 17.2'^ were arrested and began to 
use opiates at the same age. ^ ^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The data generated several questions. First, why is the sex ratio so out-of^ba 1 ance? Mexican- 
American females seem somehow buffered or insulated from the illicit drug subculture. Second, 
why does a minority group representing only 2Z of the U.S. population contribute ]0Z of the 
opiate addict population? Data should be collected which will answer these questions and , 
permit a full range of comparisons between Mexican-American addicts and Mexican addicts, between 
Mexican-American addicts and Mexican-Americans who do not use drugs, and between Mexican- 
American addicts and other addicts. 
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Opiates j Ma r i h uan a 


SAMPLE 


168 - ^ 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Trea tmen t (inpatient) 


AGE 


Ad u 1 t s .;' 


SEX 


Fema 1 e 


ETHNICITY 


57 Black; 107 White; ^ Puerto Rican 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Lexington, Kentucky 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory/Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n terv i &ws ; P rog ram/ ClinicStatistics 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


June - December, 1965 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


5 



PURPOSE 



An analysis of the characteristics of addicted women admitted to the USPHS Hospital at Lexington 

Kentucky,, was undertaken to determine any differences In their soc i a 1', ; add i ct i on , and deviancy 
background, 

METHODOLOGY ' \^ ■ . 1. ' 

A statistical analysis of the records of 168 female addict patients admittedto the Lexington 
hospital from June to December, 1965, was performed. Data were obtained from official hospital 
records and patient interviews. The study v;as designed to ascertain, using Chi-sqUare com- 
parisons, any significant differences between the white and Negro addicts. , 



RESULTS 



Social Characteristics 

The racial distribution of the subjects was 66.1^. white and 33-9^ Negro. The mean age of the 
white females was 37.0 years; of the Negroes, 30.^ years. The white adcjicts tended to be from 
the South, while more Negroes came from the North Central region of the'U.S. All of the Negroes 
but only 78^?^ of the whites, were from a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. More white 
addicts had fathers who were white-collar workers. Negro addicts had more often been reared in 
broken homes i72Z vs. ^6^>) , and in situations v;here the mother worked outside the home. The 
amount of completed formal education was not associated with race. About 63% of the sample had 
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not completed high school • Negro addicts more frequently reported intact marriages (82^ vs'. 
55^). There were significant race differences in occupational status. Negroes were almost 
twice as likely to be in the category "illegally employed,'/ and only half as likely to have 
been "dependent." 

Addiction Characteristics 

Thej^mean age of first drug use for whites was 11 years, and a medical or quasi-medical- rational 
was reported. Negro addicts had a mean onset age of 21.3 years, and reported first use in a 
social, context . Heroin was overwhelmingly the most popular opiate, although i ts prevalence was 
significantly lower for whites. Marihuana use was associated with heroin use, with Ne^ro 
addicts more frequently reporting marihuana use. Negroes were also more likely to have secured 
their drugs from an illegal source, a consequence of the greater degree of heroin use, by that 
group. White subjects were more likely to be volunteer patients, with 91'^'. in that category 
versus 68^ of the Negroes. 

Other Deviancy Characteristics ^ * , 

A greater percentage of Negroes than whites reported they had been "pushers." , MosJ:, pushers 
reported supporting themselves primarily by this means. More Negroes (68. i*'^) than- whites 
(36.0^^) had histories of prostitution. Most who engaged in this activity did so for primary 
rather than supplemerktary financial support. Having an arrest record was also associated with , 
race; 9r^ of the Negro addicts versus 59^^^ the whites reported this history. N i nety-one .of 
the patients received a psychiatric evaluation at the hospital. .White addicts were most fre- 
quently labeled as having personality pattern disorders; Negroes were more frequently diagnosed 
as having personality trait disorders or sociopathic disturbances. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Significant race differences were found between Negro and white opiate addicts. Race, age, 
specific drug abused, and geographic region may, be clustered to differentiate separate patterns 
of female narcot i c add i c t i on . One group would consis/t of older whites residing in small cities 
-and towns in the South who are abusers of legal narcotics. Health professionals of both races 
may also be included in this group of "medicine" addicts. A second group would consist of the 
younger whites and the Negroes of the larger metropolitan cities, the stereotypic street heroin 
addict. Race as an independent identifier of a specific type of addict becomes less rmportant 
in the non-Southern areas where Negroes are-allowed greater participation in the drug-taking 
subcultures. Most social scientists would attribute these subcultural phenomena to theories of 
alienation, blocked-access, and accessibility. 

The cliniciaawho treats female addicts must have sevj^^^oda 1 i t i es available. For example, 
older white addicts will probably not conceive qf theMWWs as addicts, and thus not respond 
to nonmedical treatment of their "problem." Their druipi is tied to real or imagined physical 
illness. Tbe--younger white and Negro addicts, who have used drugs for their euphoric effects, 
will not tie their use to physical Illnesses. They will have histories of arrest and will 
probably have undergone previous "cures." Character or behavior modification becomes the major 
component in any treatment modality with the street addict. The differences in personal and 
social attributes of female addicts can thus be predictive of their abusing behavior. 
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Adults 


SEX 


98.Male; 57 Female 


ETHMICITY 


Blackl > >>. 
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PURPOSE (;5 

Interviews were conducted at the USPHS Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, to ascertain any^ 
significant differences between the known Negro add I ct-pat i ent and the Negro in th^ gep^al 
population, and to detect differences between new Negro admissions and Negro readmi ss i ons . 
Personal history, drug use history, and criminal history were the major areas investigated, 

METHODOLOGY 

Individual Interviews were conducted with 98 consecutive male Negro admissions an4 57 consecutive 
female Negro admissions to the Lexington hospital. All of the males and 82. '♦^ of the females 
came from New York City or Chicago. An analysis of the results was made in categories of male 
versus female, and first hospital admissions versus recidivists. 



RESULTS 

Of the 155 Negro opiate addicts interviewed, 67.7^ had experienced a broken home situation. 
The education levels of the male addicts were slightly higher than those of the fema 1 es--'tO. 8%' 
and 33.3^, respectively, finished high school. The majority (84.5^) had experienced a marital 
situation, byt only '♦8^^ of the male, versus 90. ^''^^ of the female, addict marriages were intact 
at the time of hospital admission. Only 25-2'^. of the sample had been legally employed, while 
61. 3'^^ had been supporting themselves by illegal means, and 13-5^ were dependent. 

<( ' 

In most Yases (^3%) y the subjects had been initiated into opiates by a peer. Heroin was over- 
whelmingly the drug of abuse, generally obtained from a pusher and taken intravenously. Mari-" 
huana was as'sociated with opiate use: ^k'l of the add i ct-patri ents had used the drug. Males were 
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^.-N-more likely to have used marihuana than /emal esr^^^>*^ to 68^:?;) , .a 1 though cont i nued use after opiate 
' use was low (V'*'^) . Extens i ve ^mar i huana use'was correlated wim earlV termination of education, 
early opiate Xise , arrest histories, and barbiturate experimentation. 5Txty- and six-te'nths per- 
cent of the ^subjects reported a history of barbiturate use. ^ ' 

'"■^ Of the 155 addicr-patient'S, 3h .^l repovXe^ arres-t historiesf this group had a mean of* 3,9 arrests. 
Of thos^.witln, arrest h i s tor i es , 7^ . 8'^ hacl a mean of 1.9 arrests for specific narcotic offenses 
and 83. 'i^'^ had k>een i ncarce rated,' Of tho^e arrested. 31 . reported arrest prior to age 18. A ^. 

^ comparison of friean eges suggests, at least within the limitations qf this comparative technique, 
that flfst. arrest preceded X.ht first use of opiates, ' X . ^ 

Within the male cohort^ 96. 9:^, of the subjects reported histories of arrest; 38.9^ repbrted arrests^ / 
prior to age 18; and 8l.6/> had been incarcerated. First arrest appeared to precede first use o7 
opiates and, of tho^e with* arrest histories-, 78.9^', had been arrested for narcotic o/f enses . ^ 
• Among' the prisoner adnti^ss i ons , 67. 5<:. ^re to serve sentences for violations of the narc6tic laws, 
primarily the sale of narcotics. - . ■ / 

-Within the female cohort, 91.2.' of ^ddict-pat ients reported histories of arrest 17.3'^^ re^ 
ported arrests prior to age 18, and had incarceration histories.^ First arrest also pre- ' ^ 

ceded opiate use, d>nd of the f ema 1 e^ subj ects with arrest histories, 67-3'^ had been arrested for 
narcotic offenses. Among the prisone.r pa 1 1 ents , • . were to serve, sentences for narcotic 
offensesiand, as was the finding with the male cohort, the sale' of narcotics was a prevalent - , , _ 
offense. ' * ' 

None of the prisoner admissions, cither male or female, was (^urt^^jjJ^ i ncarce rated for a crime 
of violence. ^ • 

CONCLUSIONS > ' 

This research demonstrates the homogene i ty, of a Negro opiate addict cohort. Compared to normal 
Negro groups, the addicts were more \ i ke 1 y to have come from broken homes, to have been school 
dropouts, to have be^n married, to have been separated from their spouses, and to have been 
illegally employed. ' i ■ 

The data suggest, a t 1 eas t among Negro subjects, that addicts rarely es^pe having extensive 
arrest records and their addictions rarely escape detection by the-^pol i , This also suggests 
^ that, at least among males, official detection of criminal deviancy precedes opiate experimenta- 
tion! Given a sex differential in lavy enforcement, it was expected that males would be arrested 
earlier, have more arrests, be incarcerated more frequently, and would have longer sentences 
imposed than their female counterparts. This expected sex differential was found. 

» 

The extent of .marihuana use by an addict may prove to be a valuable independent variable, as 
many addiction characteristics correlate with marihuana use. The data indicate also that opti- 
. mum intervention into the addiction process would have to occur during the early school years 
and should focus on the liabilities attendant upon marihuana use. 
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O^er 3,000 ' ^; ' . ■ 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Juvenile Offenders i ' 


AGE • 


\ 

Adolescents " ^ 
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Male , " 
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t^w York City, H^vrYork 7 
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rtn terv i ews ; Ques t i onna i res 
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/ 


1952 - 1963 


NO. OF REFERENCES 
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PURPOSE 

The Research Center for Human Relations at New York University started i nves t i ga t i^g ,j^en i 1 e 
drug u^e in 1952. The purpose of the five studies reported here was to analyze: ' ^ 

(1) The characteristics of neighborhoods in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx iVi which 
heroin use by male adolescents had the widest prevalence; - ^ 

(2) The relationship between the rates of drug use in various neighborhoods and the rates of 
other del inquency; , 



(3) The home life and characteristics of 100 heroin users, and 100 nonusers; 
{k) vThe role played by delinquent street gangs in heroin activity; 
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(5) Information and attitudes tov/ards drug use among 1,000 boys, 13 or 1^ years old, who 
lived in 3 neighborhoods differing in known incidence of heroin use. 

STUDY 1 

METHODOLOGY 

Names and addresses were collected of 1,8^^ boys, age 16 to 21, who had come ^ the attention 
of 5ome official agency (principally court ^> and hospitals) in New York in connection with nar- 
cotics between 19^9 and 1 952 . The addrei,ses wore distributed by census tract divisions of the 
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1950 census, andf census tr^t rates of drug us,e were calculated. The 1950 census.-" a'j so i^royjded * 
soQioecdnomlyc" iJforma t i on ; about"* eacJj trait. 



R ESULTS : - . >a ' 

In each o^ the- borouc^hy , -d rug use amoh^'adblescent, nrales Was concen t f^ted, in a. sm^l 1 rrumber 
census .tracts . These ^tracts const4 tutod^he most underqri vi leged , Crfowd^'d -a>id di lapidated areaif 
o/_ the ,c I ty'. -There was a rel a t i ons\i p .uk|tw&da^nei ghbor^^ charade te r*i st i cs <and' d rtrg ratef- Drug 
use was) h'-i^g best where income and educat^on v^^r'e lowt^et ,^and "where there was the greg.test bre'ak- 



down of norma 1 f am i 1 y life 

METHODOLOGY , ■ \ , 

Examining only Manhd'tCan for the same time period and age group as Study 1, an, analysis wa'S'made 
of-a sample of Court charges other chan^narcot ic viol-6cions. De 1 i nquehcy ^nd drug use rates were 
compared, ■ ' J- ■ ■ * 

' RESULTS \^ 



Data showed that all neighborhoods withldrug use of "epidemic" prfoport iona'^were lpca:^efJ in^ver.y 
high del ihquency areas . There were, ho^vever, areas of equally ht^h' del i nauency rate$/;\vifh much 
less drug use. Areas high in both drug use and delinquency were?economi<>3r^ y ' and ^jplH^ally tKe, 
most deprived areas. Areas high in delinquency but low in drug use w^re^liubs tan t| a less 

The rise in tota Pde 1 i nquency from- 19^9 to 1 952 vvas , accoun ted^fof^entJ^ violatfons; 

there was no'change in the number of feloni!es. ^This he 1 d^ ru^ /hi^dftoi^^^^ hj^'^^^d the Ifeiss^er 

drug use neighborhoods. The percentage pf • de 1 I nquenc i es proba^j;)j^/itK^^ however, 

was.ysuNstant ial I'V greater in areas of high drug usej- tJ'n 1 y., soji^'^cj^ie^ in areas of 

highest iricidefice, took drugs. The fiighuSl pr*opor t i on ..of kQ^:^v/r/>^Wr^^ tra^was' 

STUDY 3 y >• ^ ^ ^^--f^^f rO:^ ^^'^ 

METHODOLOGY . - 

/■ -t^ '— ' , ^ 



. ,, , .#:r^*'- ■ - V - 

.Two hundred boys v/ere inlerviev^ed to explore ^he/family jcfi^r^t^er i s.t i cs and personal ex5f)er i ence^ 
that might distinguish (Aug users from nonus'ers who lived t n rel a t i ve 1 y high us'e areas. They 
were divided into four roughly ecjual g roups :. ) de 1 i nqyents before becoming drug users; (2) de- 
I inquenfs who vA^re not drug users; (3) nonde 1 i fluents bf^faf^ tecom i ng , drug users; and {h) neither 

' delinquents nor drug users. The cj roups v;ere Inatched j^psely'as possible for incidence of 
drug usti , i n 'ne i ghborhoods of residence oad cjti number ,OT-'Other variables (e.g., age, ethnic 

: origin). Rough indices of economic (feprrvation and of -'def r c i ent family atmosphere were also 
obta i ned . . 

RESULTS' . . 



Delinquents were significantly more d8prl,ve4 than nonde 1 i nguen t s on both indices. This was als^^< 
true when drug users not [Previously delinquent were compared with those wfio v/ere delinquents,/' 
and when only nonusers were cons i tie red. f 

Creator deprivation of de 1 i fi(|utMi is ^-fas equally true when Negroes, S[jan i sh-speak i ng persons and 
whites were considered sl^ki ra te l,y . T(U>ru Was differcMice in deprivation between white and 
Span i sh- speaki ng Cjsers and nonusers, but Negro users (b{Uh delinquent and iionde 1 i nquen t) came 
from more deprived homes tiiah Negrc^ nonuset^s. Thus, fot^ white and--^)an i sh-speaki ng youths, 
.(^v i ronmen ta 1 faci?ors tfiat ,^t^, l^i'-'^y <J s[)ecial role in drug ust? \;ould have i^o ,W\ alcjny lines other 
tlian those associated vjith de 1 i nquericy . Ariiot^Jti Ne.g roes , factors related to economic dofjr' i va t icjn 
rnay be playing a special role ir^ tjie e t i o 1 o()y " of drug uSe. This su[)p(jrts the findings the 
previous two studies that ne i gfiUorhoods liicili \\\ botfi "d|^. 1 i nquoncy and clru(j rates werc^'the tnost 
deprived.' NtM (jtib(M*luK)ds [H(jh in l)()tir t rnded to Ih' Ne^rn j'le ivjhboriiocids . ' 

\\ ' ■ ., . 

^ ' 



sryoY k ' r\ 

METHOOj)L0G/ [ . . , ^ 

.?\.Th1s,study .was conducted m cooperation wit^^the New York Ci-ty Youth Board. Information abouf\V 
\he drug u5e patieVns of l8 ant i soci a I ^angs in ;:he city was collected frOm the reports of groub 
workefs^Wtio w.were In close contact with^he gangs. » 

RESULTS I ' • '\ ' • ¥ ' ^ 

JDr^u^ use 'was 11(0 1 necessari 1 y ,t i j|d frt with gahg a^tivi*ties. In some clubs there was><io drug use; 
Irto'thers, less than half tbfe membeC^ wer^ u^nrs. There was no organized drug selling in any of 
the clubs, and no effort was made to recruit users. There were differences in lifestyle among 
use^rs apd nohusers in the clubs. Users were more likely to partake in gang-planned robberies ^ 
and*^fglaries , as well as "lineups" and ottier forms of sexual delinquency, and they were less 
Uke^ to .participate in club-sponsored sx^al and sports' act i v i t i es or in gang fights. ^• 

STUDY $ ' 
METHaPOLOfiY , ^ / 

With the assistance of\he school systems of the city, drug information and attitude question- \^ 
naires'wer.e administered to 1 ,000* e i ghth graders in three selected neighborhoods of low socio- 
economic . status : one with the highest drug rate in the city; one with a somewhat lower rate; 
'and th^ thir^ with very little drug activity. Inquiry was made about the value systems held by 
these boys and cert^^ specific a'ttitudes towards* police and parents,, in order to establish 
the psychological context of their attjtiides towards narcotics. 



RESULTS 



Boys from ^neighbjor hoods where drugs were most prevalent held the most tolerant attitudes towards 
' drugs and. users, but^were least likely to possess correct information about drugs and their con- 
sequences. Especially uninformed were Puerto Rican i^oys on the Lower East Side and Negro adjust- 
ment class boys in Harlem. The problem yoJngsters in high delinquency neighborhoods had a very- 
negative at t i tude toward the police, highly valued "lots of thrills and taking chances," thought 
cJf themselves as lucky, and lived for today only. They were pessimistic and distrustful, and 
had fow tolerance ^of anxiety apd frustration. 

.V 

Psychiatric studies suggest that juvenile ^ddtcts are seriously disturbed emotionally, frequently 
even schizophrenic, and that opiates are effective a^s anxiety-reducing and t ranqu i 1 i ty-produc i ng 
agents. The a^th)&r'^ previous study of the. family backgrounds of addicts showed that their path- 
,ologic persorialiti characteristics are consistent outgrowths of the disturbed pattern of family 
re 1 at i on sirups to vJhich they fiavc been exposed. 

^ ^WCLUSIONS 



Behaviors like delinquency and drug acjjjiction take place in a physical and social context which 
plays an imp^ortant rol^ in determining their 1 i kel i hood occurrence and the specific forms 
they take. There are segments of dc5irnmun i 1 1 es in which there is a breakdown in the fabric of 
human relationships, where the individual has n^^|pts, where he stands essentially al^ne, un- 
able to see any constructive possibilities. Su^^H environment breeds delinquency anJ' crime, 
alcoholism and drug addiction, and a variety of I^Bsocial and socially maladaptive behaviors. • 
In New York Cityr^his environment i s associ a ted ^Wh three neighborhood charocLeri st i'cs : wide- 
spread poverty, a low level of education, arid a high proportion of broken orideviant fatiiilies. 
It is from disrupted fjbmilies in deter ipral^iid neighborhoods that the bulk of de 1 i nquen/ts and 
drug users comes. x , ^ 



Individuals w i thoiTr s t rong internalized res t ra i n t s--wi th various neurotic needs--tend to act in ^ 
an antisocial manner. Sucfi indlvidyaVs r^ay become criniinals in the best of envi ronments . An 
individual whose balance of needs jnd restraints is not essentially different from the average 
person", but who Is placed in an atmosphere conducive to antisocial befiavior, is also likely to 
become a delinquent. With easy access to drugs,- a new cfiannel of delinquent activity becomes 
available. Many, thouyfi not all, of tfu^ delinquent'. wfK:> experiment with fieroin become addict^^d. 
Other addicts have not resporuUtd to tfie de 1 i ruiuency-prodiic i ruj vectors of the environment, but 
nevertheless dis[)]ay [)erso|iality patterns in clost^ fuirmofiy with the social atmo^iphere of tfuH r 
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nelghl^orhoods , Thesfe are the unj|gress i ve , withdrawn, dysphoric individuals who gain a sense of 
well-bemg and social acceptability from heroin and its subculture."" » 

It is not feasible to conceive of worthwhile cc^muni ty action programs with a narrowly defined 
goal of preventing drug use. Drug use among juveniles is one symptom among many; personally 
darnaged and environmentally deprived youths heed broad program^ of social action aimed at help-, 
Jng them grow into healthy adults who are neither users nor delinquepts. 



C*raig, Starlett R, , and Brown, Barry S. Comparison of youthful heroin users and nonus^rs from 
one urban community, I n ternj^t i ona 1 Journal of the Addictions , 1 0 ( 1 ) : 53-6^ , 1975- 
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Peers; Treatment (outpatient) 
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Ado 1 es cen t s ( mean age: 17 years) 
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Both Sexes 
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- 
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1971 


NO. Of REFERENCES 


15 



PURPOSE 

Most typically, tlie attempt has bt-en to ti.njte drug addict ion in urban youth to the addict's 
family structure djid functioning, or lo characteristics (if the coFinnunity in which the addict 
lives, or both. To obtain a sonu-what different perspective on addict functioning and background, 
a study was initiated to comparu the histories and current functioning of addicts and nonaddicts 
drawn fnom differing black families vnttiin the same community. Such a study would permit a more 
complete exami nat ion pf familial differences butvN/een addicts and nonaddicts, if indeed any 
existed, as well as an uX[)loration t>f similarities and differences ifi asf) i ra t i ons , leisure time 
activities, peer ,iss(.)c i a t i (.)ns , and attitudes toward school. 

METHODOLOGY 

During 1971, ci samp If of'wB^ drug-using youtiis Wtis drav-;n from the tre<itment centers ol t fie 
Narcotics TruatiDent Adm i r.s t r a t i on (NTA) in Washington, D.C, and <i sam[)le (jf 65 nor^d r ug -u s i ng 
youth was drawn from various W,i-,}i i (U) t on , D.C. rt-f. rt.M I i ona 1 and youth programs. All subjects 
were 19 or yout>ger; all ^.©rn,- bl.u.k, arul all drucj users liad used fitMoin, typically i n as soc i a t i (jn 
with other drugs. All of ^he, nonu >frs clcnmed they had ru^ver used illicit (irugs (jf any kind, and 
none was registered with -th^-^NTA. A majority of tfie ru)naddict respondents were interviewed in 
the settirujs of tf^eir tempii^Jcjry summer jol)-,, wfiil.e the add i c t - c 1 i en t s conif) r i s i ruj the dtug sample 
were interviewed while (>< i r mi [)a t i ni) in li nartiotits ttfatmcnt [trograin. Dt U{j users did not differ 
significantly from nonuser|'in (enir. of a<je (l/.? vs. 1 / . ye.irs), education (0.6 vs. 9.9 y<'<n s) , 
or sex (89?, vs. '. male). \ 

I* 

A struiclured interview stJiedule vjas adm i n i s I e 1 ed to all Mibjtsi ,, individually <itni privately. lo 
ana I y/(i? ^.ub j(M ts ' it's()onsf'> to o[)en - s-nd. d (jue.tions, lategoiic-s were developed, and Ijirce judges 
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were asked to group clients' responses into ihcse categorie'-. Where twr) of three judge^^ were in 
agreement, a fourth judge was also asked to group responses. Where all Judges agreed that more 
than one response category was involved in a single answer » both scorable responses were included 
as data; . i 

RESULTS 

Between the ages of 6 and IZ, there were no tli f fcit'tices beiwtH'ti <jrt)up', in terms of community 
activities In which subjects participated, nor were there differences in terms of church attend- 
ance*. Twenty-five percent of the drug users, and 31^ of the ftonu^ers, participated in church- 
related activities during that time. piere woie no s i gn i f i cant d i f ferences between groups in 
terms of career aspirations reported ^^r this s.»ii)e time frame. However, drug users were more 
likely to be raised in s i rrgle-parent families than were nonu t-rs (p<.05;. P-^th groups were 
typically raised in single family dwellings. Seven ,everi percent of both tjroups liked school, 
and yS-^'of both groups described themselves as avera^je or <}fi-i(i students. However, drug us^rs 
were significantly more likely to be school dropc^uts L'lan \.> -< nonusers ([)'.01i.. 

] 

Concerning current functioning, nonusers reported thes^i-^^ ..'b as J 1 ) i ed with ortjjni/ed commiJ||nity 
programs and groups to a greater extent than did user ., . more likely to be engaged in spirts 
activLties, and as less likel/ to he engaged i fi purtiiy sc^ciai ictivities than did jusers (p^lOl). 
To the same degree, more nonust-rs li.ul threr or nov> "close friends" tharpdl ' ir'ug jusers. Use of 
community facilities, particularly community rei- rt. ' i on centers, declined s i gi i i f i cbn 1 1 y for HM?rs 
as well ab for nonusers (p- .01). Similarly, v/fiilc 'vre was no difference: be Mjcefl^ groups in terms 
of current church attendance, there was a significafU par.il I decll; ir r^ekly church attend- 
ance by both groups from late childhood to the present. 

By adolescence, both grou[)s hatl the same fiuinbt-r ^.'i iiujl pormL tcMiiilies, be i reported fu-wing 
the same numbers of brothers and sisters availj^ih o tfiem. and both were equally unlikely to 
rcpbrt themselves as having been raised in t'a i 1 1 1.- . receiving welfare benefits. Thirty-two per- 
cent of the drug users reported members of tiuMr irnmediate families as using di^i'j> (typically 
siblings), and 1^^ reported meinbers of their extend<-l families to be drug users. Only 2'i of the 
nonusers reported drug use by mem[)er*> of the immedi ue family, witli 6 c 1 a i m i n* j drug use by mem- 
bers of their extended families. ^ 

Twenty-eight percent of the rujnus*. t i i^portet; it they hac) riot ustd drugs because they had seen 
the effects on others; 19' cited t lie physiCcH >}vi of drugs;. 12/, cited the interferenee of drug 
use v;!!:h the ability to function effectively in t lie t.ommunity; and 12/ cited concern- about their* 
parents. For drug users, curiosity v/as t fie [)rlniary reason for their involvement with illicit 
drugs. Concern about farnily (21 <) and nljout their tjwn deterioration as people were major 

factors in their decisions to seek i reii ti-.en t . Seventy-two percent of the drug users used mari- 
huana; IT', used heroin at leasi v/oekly oti tritr.m e ir)tn NTA, and 68'/> fiad also used cocaine. 
Drug users and nonusers did not di ffrr in term-, of the num[)er" wfio used alcohol. Sixty-nine per- 
cent of the dr-ug users ami of' the nonusers knev; overiiose victims. Differences l)etweeo groups 
were sit^nificant hoih tor numbers ot [)ersons at tested and for avefage tujmber of arrests ref)orted « 
by the responderUs; hov^^ver, t(*r thost' arrested In l)o{h groups, there was no difference in terms 
of age at first attest. 

The tt'lative lack of ooht^siotj withiti drug users' t.imilies is in ac eord with r.trller finditujs 
(die in et al., 1964; Me Cord, 196',>: Kobins .itid Murphy, f')6/; Kosctifeld, 19^2). If the impact of 
livirjy \\^ a s i tig le-p<tren t f aiiM I y is ol ; onsecjuenee to the addict it)n pf<jces's, ptfsumably tfiat im- 
[)acl is fiiade early. Althoucjh' family i ns t.ib i I i t y is eons i de ral) 1 e in both tjroii})s, it seems tliat 
it is (i»ore intense for drufj users at an e.irlier atj<j. llie fact that <lrii<j uset s re[)orted drucj- 
usirwj farwily membets suggests a nerd lot treatnu'tit staffs to bet ome more lat(|ely concerned with 
efforts to involve ili».'tits' f.jdiilir'. i fi I hr t rt-a t im n t and counsel itig pisxess. It seetns likely 
tfiat suci) effort may tt>suit Iti I he del eM ion (jf otbet petsotis showin(j rvi<feti(.e of dru() dcjxMidetice , 
or help to [)revet]t the emergeiue ol druii dependcm e I ti othfjs. Ilie lesults also itidieate t fie 
impor taiU'e^'of e.u'ly deteiti(»n <>f dtu() defuMidefK e by those v;ho come in ItecjUent t.otitaet wllfi yoiilfi. 
in an effOrl lo intercept Ihi. pt<iicss o| I m -h. i v i o i a 1 (on!a»|i(,)n vjithin i.u'iilit's and < omtiunri I i es . 
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Cuskey, Walter R. ; Moffett, Arthur 0.; and Clitfc^rd, Hd[)p.i B. Codipa r i son of^ female opiate 
addicts admitted to Lexington Hospital in ]96] .nul I96/. H^^lHA H'.^^j r^^^^ 
3^0, April 1971. 
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PURPOSE 

To exjMiifU- tiir ehatu).-, .;.ltii(i iM- t.i:,,lr i-,..)LiM..M Iniwrrn 1Mb] jrul 1^6/, .1 uoinpo r i Vr 
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demonbirdlod .r. ^ i i t i . .ki t .>MM->i /,i 1 i 1 , w.j;. I ru orpot .1 ! .-.i witli lint-, thrrt'l)y produciiv] <i 
fr<)tne of re f ;,-ri-nr r t o nt-, r . 1 rr. - ■ h^^i^j. Mnil,, [I. tMi.i.tl ^ m: ,po«, i : i < hi of i tir frnwHe .jddicl <]r..ii[). 
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1 7 3 woiiK-ii .jdmi t I .-li t Ml t I ,->it i'hmiI , v;i t I1 t 1 ,n Mil . I i ■ , t 1 i hu t 1 on < . f t .id^'li < t irnt ,»lnur,t 
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mitled in l")6l nnd t,hr i 1 I'Jh/ . . n ,n I - M - 1 1 I ' ■ , .md ) .M omiii.mi ndmit!.-d mi I'MM c.H.ipn.rd uilh 

.,11 wunwMi ndini 1 t .-d mi Hi- / niitil-. |..i-d Hn Hi--,- iipnintiv- .inniv.-'. w-f M"..ip.-d 

j tf,, ( ,n r.|.M i ( n) pi -f . .-iI n.ut)l l..h I .iM.nn.l , 1 1 . n . m I . ■ i M . t i < ' , (, i ■ . , l-v. I l.n iiM I 
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,,,.,M|r .iplH. <l M.t r I hul ion. ,nd (. ) . h.n ... 1 . . i , t i • . ,1 idniM, , m hi J ( n t 1 .Mtn.-nt . 
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RESULTS 
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Femald addicts of both races were younger- at jdmlssion in Uib/ th.m tht'ir coun t e rficiFPs tn 
1961. Comparison of median ages indicated no change for Negro addicts; the median remained in. 
the 25-29 <:atigory. ' A decrease occurred for the white addicts, however; the med i ah fell from 
35-39 In 196! to 30-3'* in 1967. White female addicts had been and continued to be older than 
the Negro addicts. In I96I and 1967, f ema 1 e* <nld i c t s primarily came frcxn thrc^e U.S. regions: 
the South. North Central , and Middle Atlantic regions. \n I96I, th^ Si^uth corUributcd '42.7'^.of 
the 150wh|t« female addicts, but only 11.9^. of the 13^ Negro addicts^. The Middle Atlantic 
region Coi^.ributed S3'7t of the Negro/add i ct s but t)nly 20.//. of the white addicts. The North 
Central region contributed 2S'l of the white afSd 2S>^'- of the Negro addicts. In 1967, the North 
Central region replaced t^he Middle Atlantic rog i<3n as the largest contributor of Negro addicts 
(52. '4-^, vs. 26.2/) . 
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CONCLUSIONS 
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DeFletir, Lois B.; Ball, John and Snarr, Richard W. The long-term social correlates of 
opiate addiction. Social Problems , 1 7 (2) : 225-23^» , Fall 1969. ' . 
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PURPOSE 

The problem of comprehending the long-range correlates of opiate addiction and the life patterns 
of addicts remains one of considerable importance. Several factors play a role in the long-term 
social adjustment of addicts. Personal characteristics, social position previous to addiction, 
the type of drug abused, the social setting in which it is used, and the sociocul tural milieu 
following the onset of addiction are important influences. It is possible to view these various 
processes in 1 ong i tudi ni 1 'terms , that is, using variables which were present prior to, during, 
and after the onset of addiction. To describe patterns of criminality, arrest, incarceration, 
drug use, and legitimate employment, and the relation of these characteristics before and after 
addiction, heroin addicts from a Puerto Rican culture who returned to the culture after serving 
time In a penal institution were studied. Of particular interest were indications of the 
degree to which a subject had either remained a social problem (indicated by arrests, further 
institutionalization, and involvement in illicit activities), or had made a reasonable social 
adjustment (indicated by legitimate employment and abs nence from continued drug abuse). 

METHODOLOGY 

The ^ata, covered 53 m^le Puerto Ricans who had been discharged from the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital at Lex i ngt6n , Kentucky , between 1935 and 1962. The time lapse since the onset 
of opia'te abuse ranged from 5 to 37 years, and the time from onset to interview averaged I6 
years. 

Extensive field interviews were conducted in. Puerto Rico in the period 1962-1964 to follow up on 
2k2 former patients at the USPHS Hospital in Lexington. Many had died or left Puerto Rico, but 
53 former federal prisoners were interviewed. Voluntary admission patients were not used due to 
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the confidential protection of the cases, and because prisoner patients had supporting data. 
The background features of the sample showed the fol lowing characteristics: above- 
average educational level, often bilingual, general ly ^ui te sophisticated in manner of speech, 
and tending to regard work as either boring or not worth their time. 

For e0ch subject the following data were obtained: (l) medical reports from the time of first 
admlssld^l; (2) a field Interview which focused on addiction history, employment and criminality; 
(3) urinalysis .of a specimen obtained at the time of the interview; and C*) a current (to 
Octobef 31, \SSk) FBI record of arrests and incarcerations. Collateral material was obtained 
thro^^ interviews with friends, employees and physicians in Puerto Rico, as well as through, local 
hospnTal and arrest records. Subsequent admissions to Lexington (or Fort Worth) provided 
comparable longitudinal Information on drug use, employment history, and criminality, as well 
as, family stability, psychiatric diagnosis, social mobility, and physical condition at the time 
of each hospi tal i zatjon . , The following measures were used in the analysisr^^: for each year from 
the onset of opi ate 'Ose'V' each subject was classified as addicted, incarcerated, or voluntarily 
abstinent, based on the condition which prevailed \t\ that year. In addition, arrests while 
. addicted were recorded. Thus, life patterns of addicts could be traced in two ways: first, 
each condition was traced separately to gain a broad picture of long-term adjustment; secondly, 
configurations of these factors could be examined which would reveal prevailing life patterns. 
Such configurations were seen to bring together preaddlctlon and postaddi ction characteristics 
which indicated the presence of^several types of career patterns. 

FINDINGS ' , 

\ Drug Use 

It was determined that the common sequence for drug use was marihuana smoking, heroin addiction, 
arrest for narcotics violation, and incarceration. Two patterns were seen for narcotics usage 
during the years following the onset of addiction (the "risk years*'): (0 .continuous opiate 
addiction, or (2) less commonly, abstinence for three or more consecutive years constituting a 
presumed cure. Ofn,the subjects, more than half had their only drug-free experiences while in 
prison and were considered as essentially confirmed addicts, incapable of ending their addiction. 

Arrests 

Although only about one-third of the sample group had arrests prior to opiate use, all had 
records after use, with about three arrests per subject as the mean. The extent of incarceration 
of the 9foup was considerable. The use of opiates was seen as a definite factor in increasing 
the frequency of arrests. 

Occupational Careers v 

The interviews revealed that nearly one-haJ f of the patient population had engaged in illegal 
activities as Its main means of support. The types of permanent criminal careers were most 
commonly drug traffic' and theft. Another group of I8 addicts were/classified as sporadic crim- 
inals who sometimes took jobs in service, trade, and labor, but supplemented their income 
through illicit activities. Only 9 subjects were steadily employed, including k who were in 
high-status occupations. Finally, 3 addicts were seen as basically dependent upon relatives 
for support. The fact that more than three- fourths of the sample group had engaged in criminal 
activities indicates the consistent involvement of the subjects in a variety of deviant activities 
including, bi^hiot limited to, drug use. 

Life Patterns 

■ ■ * 

in examining the configuration of variables along the longitudinal progression (preonset, 
onset, addiction, postaddiction) , it was seen that those subjects who were steadily employed 
were ranked above others in socioeconomic status, educational attainment, and employment prior 
to addiction. None of these patients had been arrested prior to opiate addiction, and the 
onset of addiction occurred at a relatively later age than the others. Most often the steadily 
employed subject was arrested several years after he began his habit. The criminal group had 
begun addiction at an earlier age and often had arrests before addiction. v 

Following the onset of opiate use, those who were employed used less drugs (based on cost). 
A significant number of this group eventually stopped using drugs. In contrast, the criminal 
group became increasingly involved in illegal activities. During the three years prior to the 
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interview, all of those In the criminal group had been arrested or were in jail. Those who 
were classified as sporadic criminals had careers between the two other groups. Most had b^en 
employed before onset, 'but one- third had been arrested. This group was considered to be in a 
transitional stage, with some moving away from drugs while Ouhers moved deeper Into the drug- 
crime cul ture. ^ 

CONCLUSIONS ^ 

Long-temi, soc i al adjustments of the Puerto Rican subjects are clearly related to where they 
were located in the socia-l structure prior to addiction. There appear to be important differen- 
ces between those who become addicted while steadily employed, and those who do so v^hile pursuing 
criminal careers- The earlier involvement with deviant betiavior on the part of the criminal 
group may rbe significant. Second, postaddiction adjustment may be handled better by those with 
previous employment and higher educational achievement. In this study, those with less favorable 
prisadd i ct ion histories were clearly feen to be poor risks for adjustment following their* release 
from incarceration, I 



The data touched upon the issue of marihuana and its relationship to heroin aadiction. Because 
of the clear position of marihuana in the sequence of drugs, the drug may have served either as 
a facilitating or even a precipitating condition leading towards more serious narcotic abuse 
for some individuals who had personal or social characteristics which made them susceptible to 
addiction. 

The relationship bet\Jeen criminality and heroin addiction is a complex one, and the understanding 
of i/fltplables which lead to one deviancy may be important in understanding the others. 
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Duval 1, Henrietta J,; Locke, Ben l.\ and Brill, Leon. Follow-up study of narcotic drug addicts 
five years after hospitalization. Publ ic Heal th Reports , 783:185-193, March 1963.' 
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PURPOSE 

To assess the social characteristics and addiction status of treated narcotic addicts after a 
number of years, a five-year follow-up was conducted on^53 patients who were discharged from 
the USPHS Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, between July 1952 and December 1955- Records were 
kept on relapse, unemployment., and arrests. 

METHODOLOGY 

The sample of ^53 consisted of 236 whites, 52 Puerto .Ricans, and I65 blacks; there were' 170 
females and 283 males. The subjects were chosen from a larger group of 1,359 who had undergone 
follow-up procedures after discharge from the Lexington hospital. These patients all lived in 
the New rork City area at the time of the study. Discharged between Jujy of 1952 and December 
of 1955, they were followed until their readdiction to narcotics or until December 31, 1956. 
Addiction status was determined by the use of hab i t- form i ng narcotic drugs as specified under 
the Federal Narcotic Act. 

RESULTS ' ' 

There were 52 deaths among the ^53 patients in the sample. Although more than 97% became 
readdicted during the five years after treatment at Lexington, by the fifth year after discharge 
only an e^Pmated ^6^ of the study population were readdicted, and were abstinent either 
voluntari ly or involuntarily. An estimated of the study population had been voluntarily 
abstinent at some time during the ' fol low-up period. Forty-one percent rety^rned to the USPHS 
Hospitals at'lexlngton, Kentucky, or Fort Worth, Texas, during the five-year period. 
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white males over 30 years old had the highest rate of voluntary abstention, while black females 
had the .lowest rate. Black males'had the highest rate of involuntary abstention, white males 
the lowest, and Puerto Rlcan males were in the middle. However, these differences were not 
statistically significant. 

An important factor in voluntary abstinence was age. Discharges over 30 years of age showed a 
significantly higher rate than their younger counterparts. They also, showed a significantly 
greater ability to remain drug-free. Abstinence increased with the passage of time, while re- 
addiction rates decreased. ^ ^ 

Approximately 70% of the study population had one or more arrests. Hi gher «arrest rates were 
reported for the under-30 age group than for those over 30. Two-thirds of all the arrests 
reported were for narcotics violations, and the overwhelming majority of remaining violations 
concerned illegal means resorted to 'by addicts to support their habits. Almost all instances 
of arrests in the voluntary abstinent group occurred at times of addiction. 

it was est i mated *that Al^ of the male addVcts-were unemployed five years after discharge. 
Fifty-nine percent were employed full-tim^'^ Constantly addicted discharges showed a full- 
time employment rate of only 13^. During the five-year fol low~gp period, few of the patients 
received psychiatric aftercare. 

CONCLUSIONS ; 

After treatment, the drug addict is generally an antisocial individual who has difficulty 
readjusting to the community. The findings of this study, such as high rel apse, arrest , and 
unemployment rates, plus minimal use of psychiatric aftercare services, lend support to the 
view' that there should be sys tema t i c 'commun i ty aftercare f"or such persons. 
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Eldred, Carolyn A. and Washington, Mabel N. Interpersona 1 rel at i onsh i ps in heroin use by men 

and women and their role in treatment outcome, jnternat i ona 1 Journal of the Addictions , 
'*11(1):117-130, 1976. 
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PURPOSE 

The role of interpersonal relationships in heroin use has been examined from a variety of per- 
spectives. Research and clinical reports have focused on patterns of the spread of addiction, 
on sex differences in the social milieu surrounding drug use, and on the interpersonal and 
family dynamics conducive to drug use or supportive of rehabilitation. In an effort to incor- 
porate these various approaches into a multi faceted examination of the importance of social or 
interpersonal factors in heroin use and drug rehabilitation, male and female heroin addicts 
entering the District of Columbia Narcotics Treatment Administration (NTA) program were studied. 

METHODOLOGY 

Seventy-nine female clients and 79 male clients were interviewed at ,the time of intake. The 
mean age of the subjects was 25 years; 1% were white and 93^ were black. The interview elicited 
information concerning the importance of interpersonal variables in heroin use and treatment 
outcome.' It included questions concerning the social setting of the first and usual use of 
Keroin, living situation at selected points in time, the presence in the household of other 
heroin users, the use of drugs by spouse or friend, perceptions of the" feel irtgs of significant 
others'^bout the drug problem, awareness of the role played by other individuals in their own 
addiction, efforts on the part of others to encourage or discourage entry into t reatment , and 
the addicts' own efforts to influence others to give up drugs. 
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RESULTS 

Males were most often "turned on" by a person of the same sex (59^), while females were most 
oft€ih turned on by socneone of the opposite sex (^1^). A considerable minority of female 
addicts were also introduced to heroin by women (29'^), while it was rare for a man to start 
heroin use through a female contact (5^). 

Males and females also differed significantly in their- living situations at the time they began 
to use drugs, with females more likely to live alone or only with their children (3^^ vs. 9^), 
and males more l.ikely to live with their parents oc other relatives (73^ vs. ^2^). These 
differences prevailed as well at the time of the individual's first attempt at withdrawal and 
att intake to treatment. However, the differences may have been due to the greater number of 
maje clients In their teens. When only those between the ages of 20 and 29 were considered, 
th^ differences droppecKoUt . 

Females were more likely than the males to have Itve^^ith a current or previous heroin user: 
(IJ when they first attempted to withdraw from heroin, (2) at the time of a previous involvement 
w\th-NTA, and (3) at their present entry into the NTA ^program. Females were also more likely • 
ttran males to report that their spouses or oppos i te-sexed partners were current or previous 
heroin users (3^^ vs. 9^^) . T-he clients differed significantly with regard to the person they 
felt to be most unhappy about their drug use. Men and women were about equal ly 1 ikely to 
mention their opposfte-sexed paritner, relatives, or friends of the same sex; however, females*" 
were significantly more likely to mention their children, while males were more likely to reply 
"no one" or "I don't know." 

Addicts were divided into two groups, depending upon the type of support they received f romj the 
members of- their household to enter treatment, labeled "Supportive Milieu" and "Nonsupport i ve . 
Milieu." The Nonsupport ive Milieu Group included Significantly more females than males, while 
the Supportive Milieu Group included significantly more males (p<.Ol). Women also tended to do 
more poorly in treatment than males, although this difference was not statistically significant 
(p<.10). 

CONCLUSIONS 

As suggested by previous research, the social milieu surrounding heroin use appears to vary as 
a^. function of sex. While men and women both initiated drug use in the context of peer relation- 
ships, typically only women began to use heroin within a relationship with a person of the 
opposite sex. Speculations about this difference might consider the possible power structure 
or status hierarchy implicit in male-female relationships, as well as the relative importance 
of same-sex and of>pos i te-sex relationships for men and women. While interpersonal influence 
did not relate significantly to outcome, it was in the predicted direction. In treatment, 
clients might be encouraged to give some thought to the role that other people play in their 
drug use. They could**be helped to see that interpersonal influence is a normal part, of life 
and does not represent "weakness" on their part. With time, they might learn, to analyze their 
social relationships so as to recognize individuals, social settings, or responses of themselves 
or others which signal a relapse into drug use, as well as social stimuli supportTve of their 
rehabilitative efforts. 
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Fe I dman, " Harvey W. Ideological supports to becoming and remaining a heroin addict. Journal 
of Health and St^cial Beh^^^ior , 9 (2) : 1 3 1 - 1 39 . 1968. 
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PURPOSE 

It is the pj::^^ise of this study that ideological principles are directly related to the intro- 
duction and use of narcotics in slum areas. The possessor of certain highly esteemed qualities 
is thought to hold the key to escape from a life of poverty and despair. A hero is a natural 
conduit for the introduction of drugs; he may inspire successive waves of new experimenters. 
In order to provide a preliminary way of analyzing the use of heroin among males at the lower 
socioeconomic levels, the features of slum life that are crucial to understanding the causes of 
initial experimentation were examined. A theoretical explanation for initiation to drug use 
is presented, based on information gathered over a six-year period at a settlement house in the 
Lower East Side of New York City. 

SUMMARY 

Studies of drug addjction suffer from a failure to explore social features of slum neighbor- 
hoods. Investigators may be overly concerned with the treatment of addiction, <hey may have a 
tendency to seek explanations from individual pathology, and their viewpoint is dften restricted 
by the environment of the large institutions. Medical models fail to explain the spread of 
drug use in epidemic proportions. While such models may recognize a general predisposition to 
emotional pathology among slum dwellers, they do not explain the choice of drug addict ^pn as 
opposed to another form of deviant behavior. 



Puerto Rican, black, and other ethnic groups have been found to recognize and admire the so- 
called "stand-up cat" type of individual. After serving as'^he instrument for introduction of 
drugs into a neighborhood, the stand-up cat himself may or may not become hooked on drugs. If 
so, he will adopt a new set of ideological principles, more comfortable for the life of a drug 
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addict: Regardless of the fate of Individual members, new stand-up cats will alwdys be present 
In slum society. Each wl.ll consider his courage and strength to be superyar to those of his 
predecessor. The nature of his Ideals will be sufficient to ensure acceptance of the challenge. 
Along with Ideology, the importance of monetary considerations to the spread of drug addiction 
In underpr l.vl leged areas Is evident. Older drug pushers may be able to reap enormous financial 
sc^cess froh their efforts, and the earnings of the young recruit compare favorably to those he 
njijbht attain from another source. 



US IONS 



Bec^lise Ideology has kept hi m constantly prepared for some kind of battle, the young slum 
dweller may be especially susceptible to the temporary benefits of drugs. The first shot may 
provide a relief from tension and a relaxation he has never before experienca^. Drug experi- 
iTientatlon need not result from failure within a social structure. Conversrfly, the drug user 
may pla>t an active role In starting to use drugs as part of an effort to attain high social 
stati^ among his peejs. The dr;ive to attain socJal status may be an explanation for the speed 
wlth«'whlch drug use spreads In a g I ven' commun i ty . 
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File, Karen N. ; McCahill, Thomas W. ; and Savitz, Leonard D. Ncircotics involvement and female 
criminality. Addictive Diseases , 1 ( 2) : 1 77- 1 88 , 197^. 
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DRUG 


Hero i n ; Morph i ne 


SAMPLE SIZE 


227 ' , 


SAMPLE TYPE 


1 ncarcerated 


AGE 


Adul ts 




SEX 


Fema 1 e 


ETHNICITY 


163 Black; 6^ White 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Phil ade 1 ph i a , Pennsy 1 van i a 




METHODOLOGY 


Exp 1 oratory/ Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Intervi ews ; Laboratory/Exami nat i on ; 
Criminal Records 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


1973 


NO. OF REFERENCES 





PURPOSE 

As part of a larger study on narcotics and crime, tkie following questions were investigated in 
regard to female addicts and crime: 

o Are there discrete patterns of criminaj^ity among female addicts? 

o To what degree does the female addict engage in prostitution to meet her financial needs? 

o What are the general criminal patterns among female addicts who do not engage in prostitution? 

Examined was the hypothesis that a female addict will either engage excl us i vel y i n prostitution 
or in a variety of other criminal activities; further, that the female addict will tend to 
choose prostitution because of the high financial rewards and low penal sanctions associated 
w i th i t . 

METHODOLOGY 

The sample was drawn from all persons arrested during a ninety-day period in 1973 in Philadelphia. 
Of these, 1,087 were females and 227 were female addicts. Demographic data were drawn from the 
prearraignment interviews given all arrestees'^, and police records were examined to obtain the 
legal category for all charges for each arrestee. Urine specimens were obtained from 70^ of 
the sample. ' o 

Data were analyzed to yield information on addiction and prostitution, race and prostitution, 
race and type of offense, mean number and types of arrests, specific offenses for prostitutes 
and nonprost i tutes , typology of criminal behavior, and number and types of arrests for pros- 
titutes and nonpros t i tutes . 
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RESULTS 



Prostitution accounted for 20*-^. of all arrests for foinales; 21/, of thes(?. arrests involved nar- 
cotics. Forty percent of all arrested prostitutes were addicts, compared with of the non- 
prostitutes. Prostitution Involved ^1/. of all fomalt! addicts, but only 1^/, of female nonaddicts. 
Of all arrested females, 93 were prostitutes and addicts, 1 3^* were addicts but not prostitutes, 
119 were prostitutes, and 7^1 were neither addicts nor prostitutes. 

In, general, black addicts were more frequently arrested than white, not only for prostitution, 
but also for larceny, forgery, robbery, assault, weapons offense, homicide, and gambling.^ 
Pfofit'i-tut ion was significantly associated wi tfi addiction anK)n(j black females. Of the 227 female 
addi(its, 80 were black prostitutes, 83 were black nonprost i tutes , 13 were white prostitutes, and 
51 were white nonprost i tutes . The 163 blacks constituted 71.8/, of the addicts, and 86^ of all 
prostitutes versus only 61.9'^ of all nonpros t i t utes . 



prost I twt€ 
^Pros t i ITute 



Jte addicts were more frequently arrested than nonpros t i tute addicts for all categories 
of offense, including a wide range of personal and property crimes. The female addict prosti- 
tutes were not less likely to commit nonsex crimes than the nonpros t i tutes . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on data analysis, a fourfold typology is suggested in place of current simplistic explan- 
ations of female addiction and crime: 

1. Prost itute/Criminals --Prosti tutes who have the highest overall arrest rate for prostitu- 
tion and serious crime (one- th i rd of sample, predominantly black). 

2. Prost i tutes --Prost I tutes with no history of serious crimes whose nonsexual charges are 
usually for possession of drugs (smallest group of sample, predominantly black). 

3. Criminal s--Nonprost i tutes who have been arrested for serious crimes (similar to Group 1 
in arrest record, but predominantly white; the largest group). 

Bag fol lowers --Those who hold drug supplies for pushers and need not engage in prostitu- 
tion or serious crime, and are not frequently arrested (generally white). 
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Fines^one, Harpld. Cats, kicks and color. Social Problem s, 5(l):3-t3, July 1957. 



DRUG 


Heroi n 


SAMPLE SIZE 


Over 50 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Vo 1 un teer 


AGE 


Adolescents ; Adul ts 


SEX 


Male 


ETHNICITY 


Black 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Ch i cago , 1 11 i no i s 


> 


METHODOLOGY 


Exploratory/Survey ^ 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n terv i ews 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


1951 ' 1953 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


2 



PURPOSE 



In order to depict a social type of heroin addiction and tp present a hypothetical formulation 
to account for it, over '50 b^Jack, male heroin users in their late teens and early twenties, 
selected fV^^m the areas of hR(^hest incidence of drug use in Chicago/were intensively interviewed. 

SUMMARY 

The delineation of the generic characteristics of young black drug users in this study constitu- 
ted an ideal type. No single drug addict exemplified all of the following traits, but all of 
them revealed several to a marked degree: 



(1) An air of superiority, derived from I den t i f i ca t l6n with an elite group, the society 
of "cats . " 

(2) Strict eschewing of the use of force or violence as a technique; achieving goals by 
i nd i rec t i on , persuas i on , and man i pu 1 a t i ve techn i ques , and set 1 1 i ng probl emat i c 
situations by the use of wits and conversational ability, % 

(3) A self-image as a cool "operator," with complete skepticism as to other people's 
motives, relating to them by outsmarting them or by open-handed and often ruinous 
generosity, always looking for a "scheme" or ^n "angle."' * ^ 

(k) A large, colorful, and discriminating vocabulary, dealing with all phases of the drug 
experience and using concrete, earthy words for commonplace objects, revealing an 
a 1 1 i t ude of subtle ridicule towa rd convent i ona 1 usage . 
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(5l An aristocratic disdain for work <Tnd for Ifio suhord i n«a i on of st^lf to suptMlors 

and the repetitive dally routine entarlcd by work, whicfi \\ only lor "squares." . 

(6) Having a "hustle," or nonviolent means of "nuikituj some bre.id," involving a vaf iely 
of Illegal act i v i 1 1 es. of the "conniiu)" variety, t i fuj .1 ptM t y t h i , pi(.kpocket, 
or pool shark, or possibly pl^iyirnj t f>o envi.ibh^ of pimp. 

(7) Experiencing the "kick" as tfu! main purpyst^ ol lit<-, wfu-tfu«r unc(^nvont i ond I sex, 
alcohol, marihuana, or heroin, witfi heroin th<' "ultimate kick" to provide a sense 
of maximum social differentiation from the "sciu.ire." 

(8) Setting gre.it store on the enjoyduMU ot pr^pulai mu'.ii.. 

(9) Exercising mucfi sarlorial to lent on proper ()t»">',. 

The cat seeks to make his life a gracious work of art, tt\ rough .1 fiarmonious combination of 
charm, Ingratiating speech, dress, nmsic, the proper dedication to tiis "kick", and unrestrained' 
generosity. He f*ee I s he is any man's equal. Ttie cat as a social typo is a manifestation of 
social change In which a fiew type ol self-concept has been emerging amonc) black adolescents of 
the lower socioeconomic levels in large urban centers. The cat as a social type is the personal 
counterpart of an expressive social movement. The context for such a movement includes the 
broader community with its policies of social segregation and discrimination, which isolate the 
cat irt a world where he attempts to give form and purpose to dispositions derived from, but 
denied an outlet within, the dominant social order. Two themes are central in the life of the 
cat: the "hustle" and the "kick," which conflict with and indirectly attack the central conven- 
tional values of occupation for the male and the regulation of conduct in terms of future con- 
sequences. Perhaps a type sucti as the cat has emerged, instead of a social movemept with the 
objective of changing the social order, because of the long tradition of Negro accommodation to 
a^ subordinate status as well as to the social climate since World War 11, which does not seem 
td have been favorable to the formation of specific social movements. 

Stable family and community organization Is lacking in those areas of the city where drug use 
is concentrated. Such a social milieu does not encouracje planning for the future and the sub- 
ordination and disciplining of present behavior for future rewards. It tends by default to en- 
hance the present, and the "kick" appears to be a logical culmination of this. The cat is 
"free" in the sense that he is a preeminent candidate for new forms of social organization and 
novel social practice, attempting to escape from the historical traditions of the Negro which 
he regards as humiliating. He is not fully assimilated into the social institutions available 
to him, and is excluded from the social izin(j experiences of adolescents in more advantaged 
i-sectors. There are few effective (ontrols on his conduct but those exercised by his peer 
group. * 

It is implicit in the notion of an expressive social movement that, since direct collective 
action to modify the sources of dissatisfaction and restlessness is not possible, all such 
movements should appear as forms of "t^scape." From the perspective of the young drug user 
himself, it is a gross oversimplification to view the problem of addiction from the perspec- 
tive of the established social structure in this way. The emergence of th^ self-concept of the 
cat is an attempt to deal with the problems of status and identity in a situation where partici- 
pation in the life of the broader community is denied, but where the adolescent is becoming 
increasingly sensitive to the values, goals, and notions of success which are obtained in the 
dominant social order. Exclusion from the "serious" concerns of the broader community will 
result in adaptations manifesting a strong element of "play." The function performed by the 
emergence of this social type among Neg ro "1 owe r-c 1 ass adolescents ts analogous to that performed 
by "The World of Make-Believe" in the Negro middle clas:>. 

CONCLUSIONS 



The development of a social type such as that of the cat is only possible in a situation where 
there Is isolation from the broader community but great sensitivity to its goals, where the 
peer group pressures are extremely powerful, where Institutional structures are weak, where 
models of success in the illegitimate world hme strong appeal, where specific social movements 
are not possib^^, and where novel forms of behavior have great prestige. But the cat cannot 
escape completely from the perspective, the judgments, or the sanctions of the dominant social 
order. He must eventually confront his role a^ fah'^asy. With the realization that he is 
addicted, he becomes fully aware of the conventional attitudes towards addicts as well as of 
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the counterrat lonall zat ions ()f his peters. Thr cat's v<i< i M<it ion with rr<}<)ftl tt) seeking <i cure 
for addiction may be due toj\a conflict ot pet spec 1 1 ves . As .1 fuMoin user, ho has the exhil pira- 
ting feeling" that he belont^s to an el I le and 1 s <4)art i t. i [)at i ruj in <i ct>ns() i racy . Most drug users 
wished to keep their knowledge of drug use secri'l. as a hi^jhly [>ri/ed practice and set of 
attitudes. The social ririentation of r fie tat ion t r as ted with tfi.it of .1 snv^ller qroup of younq 
white (Jruq users i r) terv i ewed in t fii s study, wfu) pl.urd a h<*avy strrs-. nt\ violen(<' .hk) exprrssed 
their social orientation f>y ,) <lir»Mt r-MfitM" t fi.in indirrM atta([' on t fK> doniinarH values of socle 
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Force, Elizabeth , and Millar, Jack W, An epidemiological and ecological study of risk 
factors for narcotics overdose: 1» Retrospective study of psychosocial factors. Inter- 
national Journal of the Addictions , 9 (3) : ^81-^87 , 137^. 
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DRUG 


Op 1 a tes 






QAMDI P TVPP 


T rea tmen t (inpatient) 


AGE 


Adolescents ; Adul ts (mean age: 25 years) 


SEX 


25 Male; 25 Female 

-4 — - 


ETHNICITY 


m Black; 3 Whi te 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Wash i ngton , D, C . 


METHODOLOGY 


Exp 1 o rat ory/ Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n terv i ews 


DATE^S) CONDUCTED 


Not Speci f ied 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


5 ^ 



PURPOSE 

A study of psychosocial factors associated v/ith narcotics overdose was carried out on a predom- 
inantly black sample. Two hypotheses were tested: (l) that there is a relationship between 
specific social variables such as addict att'itudes and behavior and narcotics overdose; and (2) 
that there is a relationship between previous overdose experience and precautionary behavior in 
drug use. 

METHODOLQGY 

Fifty addicts who were participants in the Narcotics Treatment Administration's (NTA)_ Program 
at the Washington, D.C. General Hospital were interviewed. Forty-seven of the study group 
addicts were black (23 males and 2k females); two males and one female were white. The age 
range for black males was from 16 to 36 years; for black females, 1^ to 3^ years. The average 
length of addiction for black males ranged from 2 to 25 years, including five addicts with more 
than ten years of addiction; for black females, from ^ months to 13 years. The average length 
of addiction for white males was k years; for the white female, 5 years. The average age of 
addiction for the entire study group was 5.2 years. Black males were first addicted at an 
average age of 19.^ years; black females, at 17-8 years. White males averaged 21 years when 
addicted; the white female was first addicted ' age 28. 
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RESULTS 

Forty-eight of the addicts knew of at least one symptom associated with narcotics overdose. 
Two addicts with short addiction periods claimed no knowledge of overdose. Overdose was primarily 
attributed to shooting-up before checking the purity of street heroin. Greed for narcotics, and 
alcohol ingestion together with heroin or methadone, were also indicated as risk factors. 

Thirty of the 50 subjects expressed no concern about overdose, and 20 were worried; yet 31 took 
precautions to protect against overdose. Concern about narcotics overdose and precautionary 
behavior in drug use were primarily responses to a fear of death. Immediacy of a need for a 
fix or experiencing withdrawal was indicated by 11 of those who did not ^take precautions. 

The percentage of black males with a history of overdose was ^8^; -their average number of over- 
dose reactions was 2.2. Eight of the 2^ black females experienced overdose an average of 1.5 
times. Of the 20 addicts with a positive history of overdose, 12 took no precautions against 
such a reaction, while 8 did. Of the 30 addicts with no history of overdose, 23 took measures 
for protection, while 7 took none. Failure to exercise precautionary behavior seemed a signifi- 
cant risk factor, and overdose experience did not seem to influence drug use behavior since the 
average number of overdose reactions was 2.^. Precautionary behrayior and lack of concern- 
seemed correlated; 17 of. the 20 who took precautions were not worried about overdose, while 
only 3 who did not take precautions did not worry. 

CONCLUSIONS , 

This study suggested that fear of withdrawal and narcotics craving, reportedly associated with 
perpetuation of addiction and failure at attempts at wi thdrawal , are strong motivating factors 
for narcotics use by addicts, despite a clear understanding of the potential danger of overdose 
and death. The morbidity and mortality associated with narcotics overdose may possibly be 
dealt with not only through' rehabilitation of addict^, but also through instruction of addicts 
in the proper medical self-help methods to treat ovefdose prior to hospitalization. 
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Gearing, Frances R., and D*Annico, Dina. "The Hrspanic and Asiatic Populations on Methadone Main- 
tenance in New York City, A Stf^jy in Cont?rast." Report to Methadone Maintenance Evaluation 
Unit, Columbia University School of Public Health and Administrative Medicine, New York City, 
October 15, 197^. 
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DRUG 


Methadone 


SAMPLE SIZE 


10,^00 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Treatment (out pat i ent ) 


AGE 


Cross-Age 


SEX 


Both Sexes 


ETHNICITY 


10,000 Hispanic; ^00 Asian 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


New Yo rk C i ty 


METHODOLOGY 


LongiXudinal 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Program/ Clinic Statist) cs 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


Not Spec i r i ed 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


2 



PURPOSE 

^^ethadone Maintenance Treatment for heroin addiction started at Rockefellec University in New 
York City in 196^ with six pat i ents--three ^ispanic and three white males. From this beginning, 
the Methadone Maintenance Treatment Program expanded relatively rapidly, such that the census 
as of December 31, 1973, indicated that approximately ^0,000 pat i ents' were in treatment in over 
160 separat^ treatment units throughout the five boroughs of New York City, Westchester, Nassau, 
and Suf fol k* couh't i es . A variety of cohorts were developed in an attempt to uncover demographic 
characteristics which migl%t help to explain differing rates of successful rehabilitation among 
addict Subgroups who have volunteered for methadone maintenance treatment. Hispanic and Asiatic 
patients are compared here. 

METHODOLOGY 

A comparison was made between ^00 Asiatic patients and 10,000 Hi >panic patients who volunteered 
for treatment since 1965. The Hispanics represented 25'-^ of thu total admissions, were young 
with SOZ under age 30, and 25^. of them were women. The Asiatic population represented approxi- 
mately of the patients; 30Z were men, and their average age on admission was 50. Fifty- 
eight percent of the Asiatics were admitted prior to 1970, and 26^^ of the Hispanics were admitted 
during the same 'period. Eighteen percent of the Hispanic women were admitted prior to 1970, 
whereas 27'-^ of the Hispanic men were admitted during the same period. Asf'atic women accounted 
for less than 50 patients. Since the major goal of the Methadone Maintenance Treatment Program 
was to assist the patients in becoming self-sufficient, social rehabilitation was measured by 
employment and schooling, including job training programs. The subjects were observed over a 
five-year period. 
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The pattern of social productivity for the Hispanic men closely followed the experience of the 
total male populat-ion; a little over 30^ were socially productive in the first year compared to 
n% in the flftlVyear. However, the Asiatic men showed a considerably low rate of social pro- 
ductivity from the onset; under 30% were socially productive in the first year compared to a 
little over 50^ in the fifth year. The experience of the Hispanic women in becoming socially 
productive was less dramatic than for the total female population; productivity for the total 
population increased almost kO% over the 5-year period compared to 20^ for the Hispanic 



women. 



'A variety of problems tended to interfere with rehabilitation, including: (l) problems with 
alcohol abuse (year one: Hispanic, about 3^, Asiatic, about 2%; year four: Hispanic, about 
10%, Asiatic, about h%) ; (2) problems with continued multiple drug abuse such as amphetamines, 
barbiturates, and cocaine (year one: Hispanlcs, about 6'^^, Asiatics, about 9^; year four: 
Hispanics, about 8^, Asiatics, about 10^); (3) behavior prob 1 ems — usua 1 1 y described as assaul- 
tive behavibir towards other patients or towards staff members (year one: Hispanlcs, about 3«, 
Asiatics, 0; year four: Hispanics, about 2%, Asiatics, chronic medical problems includ- 

ing heart and lung or kidney disease (year one: Hispanics, about As iat i cs , about 3^; year 
four: Hispanics, about 3^, Asiatics, about 10^); (5) arrest and incarceration (year one: 
Hispanics, about 5^, Asiatics, 0; year four: Hispanics, about Asiatics, O) ; (6) death % , 
(year one: Hispanics, about 3%, Asiatics, about 2%\ year four: both Hispanics end Asiatics,, 
0) For women, the figures for some of the same problems were: (l) alcohol (year one: Hispanics, 
about 10^, Asiatics, about 3%; year four: Hispanlcs, over 15^, Asiatics, O) ; (2) drugs (year one: 
Hispaaics, over 10^, Asiatics about 3%; year four: Hispanic^, over 15^, Asiatics, 0); (3; 
arrests (year one: Hispanics, about 3^, Asiatics, about 3^; year four: Hispanics, about 3^6, 
Asiatics, 0); and (h) death (year one: H i span i cs , about 3%, Asiatics, 0; year four: Hispanics, 
0, Asiatics , O) . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Social rehabilitation as measured by increased employment and/or school ing occurred in a large 
proportion of the Hispanic men, and in a considerably lower proportion of, the Asiatic men For 
the Hispanic women, changes in social productivity occurred at a considerably lower rate than 
that for other women In treatment. 

The Hispanics presented few major m4dical problems, but presented other problems Including 
alcohol and polydrug use and arrests. The Asiatics had a high rate of severe medical problems, 
and contributed more than their share to the death rate In the patient population. 
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Glaser, Daniel; IncUrdi, James T. ; and Babst, Dean V. Later heroin use by marijuana-using, 
heroln-using , and nondrug-us i ng adolescent offenders in New York City. International Journa 1 
of the Addictions, 4 (2) : 1 45- 1 55 , June 1969. 



DRUG 


Cannabis ; Opiates 


SAMPLE SIZE 


706 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Adolescent Offenders 


AGE 


Adolescents (l2-l8) 


SEX 


Male 


ETHNICITY 


Black; Puerto Rican; White 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


New York C i ty 


METHODOLOGY 


Stat i St i cal Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Official Records 


DATEIS) CONDUCTED 


Not Speci f ied 


NO, OF REFERENCES 


' 15 



PURPOSE 

The extent to which marihuana use leads to heroin use, the extent to which adolescent heroin 

use is continued in adulthqod, and the extent to which adolescent nondrug delinquency is followed 

by heroin addiction in adulthood were examined. Ethnicity was included as a variable. 

METHODOLOGY 

The sample consisted of arrested adolescents selected from the records of the New York City 
Youth Counsel Bureau. All the subjects were male and were referred to the Bureau in 1957 and 
1962. All those alleged to be using marihuana, all those alleged to be using heroin, and a 
random sample of those alleged to be delinquent or criminal who were not reported to be using 
drugs were included in the study. 

Research consisted of checking records of these indiv'iduals in early 1968 in the New York City 
Health Department's Narcotics Register foV reports of heroin use after 1963; thus it provided a 
five-year and ten-year follow-up to detehnine hov many of the 1957 and 1962 adolescents were 
alleged to be using heroin as adults. The Register was based on reports received from 97 
agencies (police, courts, correctional fricilities, hospitals and clinics). 

RESULTS 

While half of the male adolescent heroin users had a heroin record five or ten years later, 
about ^OZ of the marihuana users also acquired a heroin record in the follow-up period. This 
tended to confirm the assumption of progression from marihuana to "harder" drugs for this 
sample. 
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Neither the ethnicity of the subject nor the number of his codefendants had a clear relationship 
to later heroin use of adolescent marihuana and heroin users. However, for the nondrug adoles- 
cent offender, being a Negro or a Puerto Rican, having two or more codefendants, having prior 
referrals to court, and dropping out of school were each, respectively, indicative of higher 
prospects for subsequent heroin use than being white, having one or no codefendants, having no 
prior court referrals, or being in school. A profile of the typical adolescents In the 1957 
sample showed that the marihuana user was an l8. ^-year-old Negro, the heroin user was a 19.2- 
year-old Puerto Rican, and the nondrug using offender was an 1 8. ^-year-old wH«,it^.— ^or the 1962 
sample, the typical cases of each of these three types were a few months youfrsar thah in 1957, . 
and both the marihuar^a and the heroin users were Viow Puerto Rican. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Among New York City male adolescents apprehended for relatively unadvanced delinquency, marihuana 
use was almost as portentous of adult heroin use as was actual use of heroin as an adolescent. 
The results of this study differed from those of comparable studies (i.e., a follow-up study in 
Los Angeles reported a much lower percentage of heroin use for those adolescents previously ar- 
rested for marihuana use). These differences may be due to the extremely high concentration of 
heroin usage in New York City, as compared to other cities, v Most follow-up cases were on slum 
delinquents; therefore, it is difficult to generalize these findings to include other social 
and cultural settings for marihuana use. 
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Glase/, Daniel; Lander, Bernard ; 'and Abbott, William, Opiate addicted and non-addicted siblings 
in a sldm area,' Soci al :Pr6blemS > l8(/t) :510-521 , Spring 1971. 



DRUG 


up 1 a Lc; b 


SAMPLE SIZE . 


Ih (37 pairs) 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Vol un teer ; Siblings 


AGE 


Adults (mean age: 26 years) 


SEX 


68 Male; 6 Female 


5 ETHNICITY 


1^ Black; 5^ Puerto Rican; 6 West Indian 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


New York C i ty 


ME'THODDLOGY 


Exploratory/ Survey 


DATA COLLeCTJON 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n te rv i ews ; Psychol og i ca ] Tes^t s 


DATEISJ CONDUCTED 


1969 - 1970 


NO. OF REFERENCES ' 


2^ 



PURPOSE 




This study compared addicted and nonadd i c ted siblings residing in a slum neighborhood in New 
York City. Subjects were i nterviewed in an attempt to gain awareness of sibling differences in 
family rel at ions , educat ion , delinquept behavior, employment, and personality. 

METHODOLOGY 

From an inventory of 138 families |n a slum block of New York, 37 pairs of addict and nonaddict 
siblings were interviewed. Seven pairs were black, 27 pairs were Puerto Rican, and 3 pairs 
were West Ind'i.an. Ages varied frpm'lB to ^2 years at interview, with a mean age of 26. Nonaddicts 
had never used heroin. Interviews v^ere conducted in various neighborhood settings by interviewers 
who were local residents. Subjec/ts were interviewed individually and asked both about themselves 
and the i r s i b 1 i ngs . Results an^amount of agreement between siblings on various questions were 
tabulated. A Srole Anornia Scale and an alienation scale were administered to 3^ of the pairs. 

RESULTS 

Addicts were more involved in ' i 1 1 eg i t i ma te activities as youths and, as a result, less successful 
in education and employment, tui-nihcj to opidte use as more gratifying behavior. Only 30'-^ of 
the addicts, compared to of the nonaddicts, had ever left home for 3 months or more. The 
departure was for a jaitl.or institution for 70/, of the addicts and of the nonaddicts. When 
asked which child stayed at home most when he was a teenager, ^^yi agreed in naming the addict, 
19'^ the nonaddict. No s i gn i f i can t cli f f erencts «n^the siblings' attitudes toward parents were 
found, Nonaddicts were significantly more successful in school; 62'-^^ were high school gradu- 
ates, versus 3 2.'-^ of the addicts. 
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All the addicts, but only 30^ of the nonaddicts, had used marihuana. Mean age of first heroin 
use by addicts was 17.8 years. When addicts were compared to nonaddicts in delinquent and 
criminal experience, versus 19^ had been gang members, 81'^ versus 5-^ had been arrested, and 

^3% versus 3% had served a prison sentence. Mean age of addict gang entrance was I'*. 5, with a 
range from 10 to 17* In 9 cases, marihuana use started before gang entrance; in 6 cases, after- 
wards; and in 2 cases during the same year. The median age of the addicts at first arrest was 
IS.'*, with a range of 1]|^o 28. The median number of arrests was three. Addicts also tended 
to start sexual activity younger, and 22^ reported homosexual experience (compared with none 
of the nonadd i cts) . 

Notable differences were found when teenage occupational expectations and adult work histories 
were examined. Subjects were asked, "When you were a teenager, what did you think you would be 
when you grew up?" Of the addicts, 2kZ responded "skilled tradesman," 30^ "artist, athlete, 
adventurer or criminal," and l'*:^ "professional." Nonaddicts responded ^3'^ "skilled craft," \^% 
"artist, athlete, etc.," and 2k'i "professional." Ninety-five percent of the nonaddicts were - 
employed at the time of interview, compared to 19-^ of the addicts. 

In attempting to explain the sibling difference in addiction, addicts tended to cite their own* 
stupidity or ignorance, while nonaddicts tended to cite peer associates as the major factor. 
On the Anemia Scale, the mean score for addicts was 2.9, and for tionaddicts 1.5- The mean 
score on the alienation scale was ^.1 for addicts and 3.0 for nonaddicts. However, these 
differences may have reflected consequences rather than causes of addiction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Results are supportive of the "relative deprivation-differential anticipation" theory, in that 
the typical addict differed most from his nonaddict sibling in the extent of his involvement In 
delinquency and marihuana use at an early age, and In consequent arrest, incarceration, deficien- 
cies of schooling, and limited employment. Most clearly Indicated is a difference in reference 
group orientation. The addicts were Involved in activities that would be long-run barriers to 
mobility In legitiniate careers. Findings suggest the validity of a deviance polarization 
paradigm: that motivational stress from ambivalence about norms is relieved by either compul- 
sive conformity or compulsive alienation. Social consequences of early deviance make later 
efforts for conformity less gratifying, and further deviance more Immediately reinforced by 
peers. The data highlight dramatically the errors in conceptions of slum life as monolithic 
and uniform; It Is diverse and mixed, with sharp contrasts within single households. 
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AGE 


Adults (mean age: 30 years) 
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^^3 Male; 91 Female 


■ If THNICITY 


399 Black; 135 White 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


METHODOLOGY 


Exp 1 o ratory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
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Interviews; Arrest Records; MMPt 
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Not Spec i f led 
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PURPOSE 

In order to study the demographic and scjc i c^^l og i ca 1 implications of addiction in New Orleans, 
^dicts in methadone programs were examined. It was hypothesized that drug addiction is not a 
monolithic problem originating from ono sot of causes, following one pattern of development, 
and amenable to one type of remedial action. 

' METHODOLOGY 

Interviews were conducted with 53^ addicts wIto were participating in methafckiqe programs in New 
Orleans. This number of subject^, represented about 50/, of all patients on me^tHiadone programs 
in the city*. Information v/as obtained on the patients' social and family backgrounds. In 
addition, ij number of attitude arul psychological scales were administered to some patients 
prior to admittance and after patients had been on programs for varying lengths of time. The 
data were divided by race and sex, and eillier analysis of variance or Cfii -square was used to 
determine the significance of difftirence betv/een tlie subjects. 

RESULTS 

The study population was not [)r(j[)ort iona 1 to the city po[)ulation. Whereds Nt'.gro' males compris(id 
only 17.6^ of the total adult Orleans Parish po[)ulation, tliey constituted 61.7^. of the methadone 
patients. Women, wIk) ou tnumbe reiJ nu'n in l)(jt li r aces in Orlt^tins Ptirish, wet urulei t eoresented in 
heroin addiction. Tfie mean age for t fie two races vats significantly different, [)rimarily /ue to 
the younger t)ge of.^the wfiite feiDLjU- suljjt^cts. Tlu' muan a()e of the white fetnahis was onl^_2^«.8 
years, while the nuhm age for tlir v-yhite iiialcs and all the Ne(jr(jes was about 30. In both sexes, 
Negroes were older when they l)e(jan to use (lru(js tlian tfu'ir v/[i i 1 ccjunterpart*. , and tfiis field 
true when the comparison was limited to opiates. 
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While Negro males tended to have used marihuana or barbiturates as their first drug of abuse 
(68%), some kO% of Negro females used opiates as their first drug. White males indicated bar- 
biturates were the firsjt drugs they used . Regardless of the first drug used, the second 
drug of abuse was an opiate. 

In only '•O* of the families of addicts was the father present, while the mother was present in 
80* of the cases. Only some 23% of the addicts were currently married; given the rate of mar- 
riage In American society today, the married group was underrepresented . These figures included 
common- law marriages. Many of, the addicts presently held jobs, and many of the males had held 
jobs for more than four years. 

Negroes showed both larger family sizes and more siblings than whites, and had fewer years of 
education than their white counterparts. Whites were arrested at consistently younger ages than 
Negroes (I6.7 years vs. 19.^ years), and were more often picked up by police than were blacks. 
According to police records, in 1962, among arrestees under age 2^, there were 28 drug arrests. 
Twenty were white males and 3 were white females; only 5 Negroes were arrested. Arrest statis- ^ 
tics dramatically changed in 1963', when the total of drug arrests rose to 53 for the same age 
classification. Again, 20 were white males, and 3 were white females, but there were 2^+ Negro 
males and 6 Negro females. This sudden Change was explained by the fact that in 1963 Negroes 
were first hired on the police force and used in undercover work in the Negro areas. Prior to 
that time, Negro crime was often overlooked, particularly drug addiction. Between 1967 and 
1968 the number of those arrested who were under age 2^ almost doubled for both races and both 
sexes, with the rate climbing steadily afterward. As of 1970, the ratio of Negro to white 
arrestees was stabilized ap about 80^ Negro to 20^ white when only heroin was considered, and 
about 60^ Negro and ^0^ white when marihuana and the barbiturates were Included. 

Subjects in the methadone program were administered the MMP I . It was found that persons having 
a Pd (psychopathic deviate) score in the clinically significant range were patients with a poor 
prognosis for rehabilitation, as they quickly dropped out of the program for various reasons. 
Persons who remained in the program had a mean T-score on every scale within the normal range. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The crime statistics showed that more Negroes than whites were currently being arrested for 
narcotics violations, though white addicts as a group were arrested at an earlier age and were 
picked up more frequently by the police. Three factors could account for this: first, opiate 
addiction appears to be more repellent to the white community, which would place the white 
addict at a greater risk; second, there is still a lesser amount of police coverage in the 
Negro ghetto areas, which would tend feo lower ^he, chances of Negro addicts getting caught; and 
third, the white addicts seem to resemble more closely the withdrawn anomic man describe^ by 
Merton than the acid/speed/heroin-using junkie. 

Methadone treatment has not helped the older adcnct or the psychopathic deviate addict. Without 
supportive therapy, methadone maintenance is nothing but a crutch, both for the phys i c i an /and 
for the addict. The "typical" addict seen at methadone clinics has not completed high school, 
has never had the opportunity to learn a trade, and has a police record. He might need therapy 
in order to become motivated, but he needs counseling even more so. Social workers, teachers, 
and vocational training must be supplied so that he can learn to survive and enjoy life in the 
dominant culture. Without this, he will merely take his daily medicine and remain a half- 
member of his old addict milieu. 
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76% Male; 2^% Female 
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DATA COLLECTION 
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Proy ram/ CI inic Statistics ^ 
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PURPOSE 

The results of drug abuse treatments can be evaluated both during and after treatment. Evalua- 
tion of patient outcomes while the patient is still in treatment should generally show expected 
effects, even though it may not be possible to determine whether such effects will persist 
after treatment is terminated. Judging the immediate success of a treatment is often conducted 
from an examination of overall treatment outcomes, but such outcomes do not reflect the varieties 
of patients. The impact of drug treatments in terms of the patient characteristics of a sample 
of 1971-1972 admissions to the Drug Abuse Reporting Program was analyzed. 

METHODOLOGY 

The patients were the 1971-1972 treatment adrnissiorj:, reported lo the Drug Abuse Reporting Program 
(DARP) at the Institute of Behavioral Research, Texu^j Christian University. The final research 
sample consisted of 12,297 patients from 31 agencies locx)ted throughout the United States and 
Puerto Rico: 76'-^ males, kG'l blacks, 12^> Puerto Ricans, 8% Mexican-Americans, and 3kt whites. 
Fifty-seven percent were between l8 and 25 years of age, and 71-^ were daily heroin users. The 
agencies conducted a variety of treatments, Includiruj fmithadone maintenance (adaptive MM-A and 
change oriented MM-CO) , and drug-free treatment (adaptive DF-A and eharuje oriented DF~CO) . 

The sample was partitioned by treatment modality for ttie analyses of patient and treatment 
characteristics, and criteria used Included productive activities, employment, alcohol use, 
illicit opioid use, illicit nonopioid use, and criminal activities. These were scaled so tfiai 
a high score (2 for productive activlti(!S and h tor iil 1 other criteria) was unfavorable, and ti 
low score (l) was favorable. A hiqh s(<)rr In procluctive <H:tivities afui cmp I oyfiient meant a lack 
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of involvement in such activities. In order to assess gross outcomes of the patients in each 
treatment modality while they were still undergoing treatment, two sets of correlated T-tests 
were used: one compared the scores on each of the criteria at the time of admission with the 
scores for the patients at the end of the first report period; the other one compared the 
scores a t«ilidmiss ton wi.tK tjhe mean of the scores on the criteria reported for each patient for 
as many reports as were avjailable. Further analyses were undertaken to assess the changes 
observed as a function of the pretreatment (baseline) status, patient characteristics, time in 
treatsyntj and treatment type. Ethnic group, age, pretreatment drug use pattern, treatment 



typc'Sj^afid' time in treatment were included as Independent varla»^es. Since only those treatment 
">Q«^«ivt: ies wi^h at le^st 500 patients were included In analyses for differential treatment^ 
'Tfects, three analyses were finally reported: methadone maintenance (MM) , male; methadone 



mci I n tenance , female druQ-t ree (DF) , 

RESULTS / 

/ 

Methadone fiai^enance for hales 

Variations in raw mean scores were found arnony ethnic qroJjpS, treatment types, and time in 
treatment (on prodiJctive activities). Puerto Ricans were^hlghly engaged in producti,ve activities 
at both adm ission (1.62) and during t rcatmcn t ( 1 . ^0 ) , and Hex i can-Amer I cans had the h i ghest 
employment (2.52 and 2.15, respectively). For alcohol use, blacks in MM treatments had signi- 
ficant reductions (1.83 to 1.69), while Mexican-Afiierlcans Increased (1.8^ to 1.96); both of 
these groups had higher pretreatment alcohol use than Puerto Ricans (1.66) and whites (l.^l), 
who showed no change. Whites started out lower in illicit drug use than other groups, and 
showed sofne decrease (3.75 to 1.73). Puerto Ricans showed the greatest decrease in both opioid 
and nonopioid drug categories (opioid, 3.72 to 1.39; nonopioid, 2.2^ to 1.^3). Puerto Ricans 
were less involved in criminal activities than the other groups both before and during treatment 
(2.01 and 1.09, respectively). 

Methadone Maintenance for Females 

Whites were most often employed In productive activities (1.62), and Puerto Ricans increased 
their level of nonemployment productivities from admission to treatment (1.83 to 1.^8). The 
Mex i can~Amer i can apd Puerto Rlcan females In MM had least alcohol use at admission (l.l6 and 
1-33, respectively) and did not change; whites decreased in alcohol use (1.^2 to 1.25) across 
time to about the level of Mexi c^in-An^er i cati and Puerto Rican groups, wliHe blacks were the 
highest at admission and remained t fic highest (1.6^4 io 1.52). Mex i can -Ame r i cans used l\\c least 
nonopioid drugs both t)efnrr (l.Bl) .uui tjurint) ( 1 . 1 '0 trtMtment, wfiile Puerto Ricans used tfie 
most (2.62). 

Drug-free Treatmen t for Ma les 

Among ethnic groups, white DF [)atierUs tiad hicjher levels of pretreatment productive activities 
(1.^^), and wore more often employed prior t admission (2.86) and during treatment (2.68). 
Puerto Ricans sfiowed the fiighcst unenif) 1 oymeii t levels, t)(Jth before (3-68) and durin<j (3. 80) 
treatment. Reduction of oplcjid use was s i (jn i f i (,.ir» t in [)oth DF treatments, l)Ut (jreater \i\ DF -A 
than in DF-CO. Thi'. result was fii(jhly [)r()nounceLl for I) lacks (2.98 to 1.90), Puerto Ricans 
(3.26 to 2.00), and MeKi can-Anu-r i can-. (3.0^ to 2.30), hut not for whites (2.1^ to 1.33). 
However, the pret rt^atinent levi'l for wfii t.<"> was mucfi lower tfian tfiat of the other grou[)s and 
close to'^lfuMr dur i ruj- 1 rea t men t nu-afis . Itte i.t'duc, t i on of criminal activity if» DF treatment was 
related to ethnicity and drutj use [)attern: whiti". and (*uerto Ricans had lower f)ret rciitiiuMit 
criminal activity rates (2. OS <nuj 7 . \ .-^ , i < [jec t i ve 1 y ) t h.jn diO t fu* otfwr ethnic (jrouf)-., hut 
wfii t e.s and Mex I can - Aine f i (,an'> had the- gi<at<'st (iumii tedutjion (j . U) and l.M, ! cspee t i vt! 1 y ) . 



CONCLUSIONS 



The gross results <)iV(.' an <'ncoui .h) i ng |»i(tui'r ol e s I u I outcomes toi outpatient lr<'titments 

on most criteria and of ontconn's »'X|)»-cte(j lot tontined tiealmerit en v i i < )nmer) f s fof the r t*s i den t i a I 
and inpatient ti<.itments. 1) i I f <m <'nt i .i I elh-tls ot ti<atim'nts on ethni( (jf oups wef<' i nd i ( at <mI , 
but lh(*se are diffit.ult to int«'tpi«M h»H ause ot tlie un<'v<-n distribution of t'tfuiie tjr<)U[)s over 
t rt* JtmtMT t ■> . ffie 1 i rn i t a t i orrs ol tin- fi»'ld <'xp<Miment, pa r- 1 ( i u 1 a r I y t Iw iine((ual <l i s I r i hu t i on of 
pill iifnl s over" tresitments, and also t h<' I a< k ol del ini live toritiol (jtoups, rt'(]uire that the 
results he vit'wed with (.uitieMi. 
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PIJRPOSL ^ . ^ 

Althou(jh lart)t: luiiuhtT', ct firioin ,i(Mi.[ . hiv.- [)rrii in tic.Unirnt toi '.rv.>r<jl ytMr-,, t hr t-arly 
life historic. u\ I h i pu( )u 1 , 1 li < n 1 !mv nol htm . 'x [ • 'M ■> i vr 1 y studiri). A tew (, h .w a c t i s t i c s 
such as past cfiminal Ix'h.wini .iml jut' lii'^toiy h.ivi- IxM-n sludir^l in rr Lit ion to t r (>.i.l mrn t 

outconu- and pos t t rca tnu-n t .nl j u, t hu-n t . llii . -tudy ot h I at k ht-ioin adil i i t s in v.irious sta(|cs of 
treatmt'Mt or nc^nt rca t mrn l fiail ■.cvn.il >' i Ic ■. ( m p t i on nt t hf t-aiiy lifr ol thf black 

heroiri ad(j i c t ; a ».lr s(. i p t i on ot t fir n.irui.il lii'>loiy of licioin addittioii; .in analysis of tfiosr 
nienibcrs of I fir addict (jopul.nion who li.ivr not soutjli! t tc.i t men t ; ,iiul t fi. dr vo 1 i)pi!irn t of rarly 
life prt'diclors of n.ni.olii', tiiMtiucnt 1 t ■ ■ , | m jn s t ■ , 

MErHODOLOCY 

Data on tour (ji onps i.t lio 1 . . i n , idd i > 1 . ^ ■ ; - ■ ■ > ■ I I f >_ t rd ■ ( I ) ,idd i . ( in 1 mmI iiuwit ; ( ,M addi < t 
who had ru'V.M hiM-n i n . 1 1 o, 1 ( m.-n t ; .iddi ' . wlu. .ippr.uod to l»r ■ , tii < c ■ d i n»| in t 1 ra t men t ; .ind 

(/|) addi cl s wf»() had api).H mt I / f ,1 i I ■ d in \ i ,Mt mm t . di opprd out , 01 un r « (u t cnl^y ,u ti vr '^-^ 
agaifj. Ihr la-sraiih was (U)tM- in M. loui.. Mis.ouii. .1 l.ii(|r f1 i dwc. t c 1 n uiImii in<iustii.il 
center with a ni»* t lopo I i t .u 1 ai.n pupuLilion mI / . t\ million, 1(. ol wliith was hl.Kl<. ilio s.iinplo 
was in part drawn f t om t lu' otn p,! t i .11 1 m. ■ t 1 1 . idoiit ■ .linii ot Ihr Mi.sotiii Ui pa 1 1 iiu-n t of Mental 
H<»allti. whi(hwas Ifir lai<|est ol tin tliir. mr t li.idon. t.uililir', .iv,nl.il)le in I h<' nu- 1 t opo I i t .111 
art' a, and t he on I y one .»v.»i 1 ah le to M i •.•.oni i non Vf t i 1 are, . Ihr i I i ni ( popii I .it ion < ons i st «-d of 
600 addicts: BSI, W(M e hl.u^; H() w. 1 <• nsih ; .ind .ilmost all \j( 1 e on methadone ina i n I en.nn i- ; 
at any (jiven time, then- vn-i * .1 t .-u in 1 day de t o>t i I i i a t i on . h^o t liei api'ii t i < i oiiiimMi i t i e s (it.) 
also (,oi»p«-rat I'il in this li'.e.mli: ■ nnf.idrnt 1(„, Ai i hw.iy llon'.e; and .in onlK-sidenl I C , I hi- 

N«n(oti(*» *MMvi(e Cocim i I (NA'.ll)), III. Arthw.iy Hon,, inn id.-nt poj mi I , 1 1 i on .ivei.i<|rd l>etw«'en V. 
and /O, wi I h « iMT. i si i-nl I y .iionnd /() k I a< i and lin m.ili, in diut) f 1 ee lii-atmml. I he ili.-nl 
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population of NASCO was approxtmately 220 with an average of 25 live-in residents at any one 
time. Of the clients, 8S^ were black; 95^^ were male; and all were in drug-free treatment. 

''Addict'* was defined as someone who had a physiological dependence on heroin by injection. A 
"drop out" was defined as having previously been In some treatment foV drug abuse subsequent to 
heroin addiction, and as having relapsed to current addiction to heroin. "New In treatment" 
meant engaged In the first two weeks of currervt treatment, with no previous treatment of any 
kind for drug use. "Continuous treatment" was defined to include loss of treatment contact 
with a client of less than two weeks (-in NASCO less than one month). All subjects had been 
addicted to heroin directly prior toWeatment or directly prior to any interposed, forced 
incarceration prior to treatment. All subjects were l8 years old or older; all were males; all 
w^e volunteers; all were paid for the interview. 

Records were used extensively to determine potential subjects from among the treatment popula- 
tions. Urine drug screens were run for morphine and methadone. The subject's statements re- 
garding drug usage, treatment, and withdrawal symptoms were utilized in judging his acceptability 
in the study. Physical appearance and behavior were also observed. Additionally, subjects 
were rejected who did not fulfill criteria as revealed in the first interview. A total of 253 
subjects were interviewed, and 192 addicts were included in the final population. 

RESUUS 



Chronology of Addiction 

The ages of chronologic events did not di Tfer significantly between the groups as tested by 
one-way analysis of variance. The age at which they first tried an illegal drug was 1^.^ 
years, with the youngest at age 5 and the oldest .u age 35. For the 81-^ who dropped out of 
school, this first occurred -at a mean age ()f l6.2 years. Shortly thereafter, at a mean age of 
16.5 years, their fjrst arrest occurred. Theie was some tendency for the two younger grqups to 
have somewhat earlier arrest contact than for the two older groups. For the total population, 
first use of heroin occurred at a mean age of l8.^, and first addiction to heroin at 19.9 years 
of age. This seemed to have bern followed promptly by their first drug-related arrest, at a 
mean age of 20.^ years. A total of 166 subjects had obtained at some time in the past, or were 
obtaining, treatment for their narcotics addiction; the mean number of treatments for this 
group was 1.6, the range was ]-/ times. The number of different drugs ever tried by this 
population varied from 3 to 3^, with the mean at 13.3. Seventy-seven percent of the sample had 
at some time used drugs in at least four of the Jene rally recognized pharmacologic categories 
of illicit drugs used. Tfius , the typical sut)it:ct was a 28-year-ol(l black man who had first 
used illicit drugs at age I^, had ()r()[)ped out of scfiool at 16, soon thereafter had had his 
first arrest, had first t r i tnl heroiti at age IB, fiad first become addicted about l8 months 
later, and some time after thcU had had hi-, first dru(j arrest. He had tried 13 different drugs 
of several differe*?t pharmacoK)g i t. types since fii s first illi( it drug use. By the age of 26 he 
had begun to seek treatment. 

School i n(j > 

Twenty-eight perc\;ra coiiipl e t <-d formal hi(}h scfiool. Ifu: mcran riumht-r- of yt'ars of completed 
formal schooling w^s 10.^ yeafs, tfioiKjfi tfie r aruje var ifd from yea is to 19 years. Moie than 
80'l, acknowledged at least scMne school pioblt-ms prit)r lo i fu- age of 12, and SO'l fr<jm tfie age of 
12 to- I^. Truancy wa;i ackrH)wled(jc(l hy ')0/, .is fiaviiu) hetjuii at .jfumt t fu* strventfi (jrade. About 
80^ dropped out of formal scfiool iiuj .it some [)oiiit dur ing tfieir childfiood. Scfiool cfianges on 
the basis of disciplinary [)r<)f)l tins (k cot ml witfi .it)oijtt I/i of l fie population. f i ()fi I y-(jne percent 
acknowledged trouble In scfn)<)l wilfi <uj| fior I t ies , arht t tiese tr()ut)U'S led to susprnsions fcir 65'^ 
of the entire group. S imul t afRM)iis will) Ifu's*- sifiool tl 1 f t i ( nl t i t-s , fujwever, of t fic group 

worked during filcjfi scfiool, and of Ifiat population. at)ont 60/, lurid a job for iiK)re tluin a year. 
Therr were no significant diflrrriurs lot tfu-s*- v<irlaf)les anK)ruj I lu- .iddii.t (jroiJps in <lifferent 
stages of treatrm*nl oi iu)nl r r.il mrnl . 

Criminal Befiavior 

Nonschool -re latt'd misbefiavioi pilot u, .n|r ]y vv.is ai kru)w 1 etiijed l)y ol tlu- (jiouj), arul f)fyond 

the age of 12 by everyoiu^ Id Ihr sampli-. four suhjei ts {'?t) fiad no ariesls evrr of any sort; 
thus 98'^ fiad at so*m? tlim- hren ain-strd fof -ahwv offrnse. [fu- mean age «it wfi l ( fi ( fi i s fiist 
occurred was 16.') years, l fu- .ig<' i aru)r w.is i> \/ yr.u s of .igr . I illy two pi-r(<-ni fiad fiad at 
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least one Juvenile arrest (under age 17). At some time in £heir lives, 3k% had been arrested 
for a driig-related offense; the mean age at which this first occurred was 20.'*; the youngest 
age for thls^ having occurred was I'*, and the oldest, 37» 

Family Background 

The biologic mother and father in an intact family unit raised '♦B^ of the subjects through the 
age of 16. Of the sample, 15% had some f i rsit-deg ree famil/ member with a drug problem. While 
children, about of this population had admired some adult addict. About 77% of the sample 
had had at least one legal marriage or one common-law relationship lasting at least 6 months, 
though for only 20% of that portion did the relationship help motivate them towards treatment 
at any point. 

Eii^ loyment 

Attempts were made to characterize this population by its usual occupation rank as determined 
by the Otis Dudley Duncan (O.D.D.) socioeconomic score, which ranges from 02 to 96. However, 
104 of the subjects did not have an occupation which both t^ey and the interviewer were willing 
to characterize as a usual one. For thos( who did have such a usual occupation ('♦6%), the mean 
O.D.D. was 22.9, as contrasted to the general U.S. population mean of 36; the range was from ^ 
to 67. Fifty-four percent indicated that they had worked at least 3 months in a full-time 
regular job during the past 12 months. While 92'^ of the group indicated having worked at some 
time during the past 5 years, 57^ experienced no work-related problems from their drug use, 

Abs t Inence 

The mean longest period of street abstinence achieved by the population as a whole since first 
becoming addicted to heroin was 26.8 v/eeks . The youngest group, that of addicts who had never 
been in drug treatment, had the briefest mean period of street abstinence, 19.8 weeks; those 
addicts new in treatment and the group of treatment dropouts both had a mean of 21.6 weeks; and 
the group of addicts being retained in successful treatment had achieved the longest mean 
period of past street abstinence (35.9 weeks). 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings presented here seem remarkably consistent with two earlier studies (Chambers and 
Moffett, 1965; Robins and Murphy, 1967). This is even more noteworthy when it is considered 
that the present study was done a decade later. There are indications of currently younger 
police involvement and opiate use within the current study, where the two lounger groups of 
addicts have had first arrest and first drug-related arrest at younger ages than the two older 
groups. Tho implications of this apparent shift towards earlier Involvement among more recent 
addicts nee^ tc be elucidated. The uniqueness of this study lies first in its having assembled 
a sample of dctive addicts who have never been in treatment, second in the exhaustive nature of 
the data collected on the entire population, and third In its having examined, simultaneously, 
addicts in various stages of the evolution of their addiction problem, whose characteristics, 
can therefore be assessed against several different outcomes to examine the relative important 
contribution of each factor to the outcome studied. 

The cycle of truancy, illicit drug use, school dropout, arrest, heroin use, heroin addiction, 
drug-related arrest, and treatment attempt appears to be a general and consistent finding. 
This population has a propensity to significant polydrug experimentation, and appears to not be 
able to cope with an> drug use. 
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PURPOSE 

Mexican-~.ner i odf drug addict jre outinely and indiscriminately referred to group therapy 
in drug 'ihab i 11 tai i on programs. - ne such program, as practiced by thef|arcotic Treatment 
Program ''^^TP) of San D i egc , Califcnia, was examined in regard to its effectiveness in inducing 
behaviora changes, In Mex i ca -Afne-^ can (M-A) drug addicts. The main null hypothesis was that 
observable .^^avioral changes arc not significantly different in MrA drug addicts undergoing 
group therap plus methadone fro' those M-A under only methadone treatment. 

METHODOLOGY 

One hundred and foi ; / niP ^Mtients receiving methadone treatment were divided into four experi- 
mental groups: (l) M-A undergoing methadone treatment plus group psychotherapy; (2) M-A under- 
going only methadone treatment; (3) non-M-A undergoing methadone treatment plus group psycho- 
therapy; and (^) non-M-A undergoing methadone treatment only. The measuring instruments were 
the Behavioral Quest i(5nna i re (BQ) specifically developed for this study, and five scales of the 
California Personality Inventory (CPl). Subjects were given pretest, posttest, and follow-up 
tests at three month intervals. 

RESULTS 

A significant difference was found, but not in the predicted direction. Those only under 
methadone treatment showed a significant improvement in their observable behavior, but there 
was no improvement in any of the other three g-roups. The null hypothesis was rejected. 
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COMCLUSiONS 



The findings suggest that group psychotherapy, as used by NTP, is an ineffective too] for 
ducing behavioral changes In Mexican-American and non-Mexican-American drug addicts. 
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PURPOSE 

An ongoing project was described to provide a comprehensive description and explanation of the 
social, cultural, and psychological factors related to narcotics use in a predominantly Puerto 
Rican slum block in New York City. 

METHODOLOGY 

A study block was selected on the basis that it had been known for the previous 15 years to be 
an area high in the incidence of narcotics use and sales. A participant observer used anthropolo- 
gical field methods to develop an ethnography of the block, and to secure life history inter- 
views. Data were also obtained from a detailed census of the socioeconomic characteristics of 
the families residing in the study block, from psychological tests, and from records of public 
and private agencies. Data on the history,and ethnograpify of the ^tudy block and surrounding 
neighborhood from published reports and from neighborhood informants were also used. There 
were ^9 resident addicts in the study block, ranging in age from 15 to 40 years. Thirty-three 
were Puerto Rican; ten, Negro; and six, non-Puerto Rican white. About 75 addicts who did not 
live on the block but visited to buy or sell drugs and to socialize were also contacted. 

RESULTS , - , 

The "pusher" on the street is the "juggler" who does business primarily to support his own 
habit (by buying heroin and selling half of It at its original cost, and using the other half 
to maintain his habit). When narcotics-selling arrests are made, they are almost always of the 
"hustler" or juggler and almost never of those higher up, the ones who profit financially from 
the trade. A major result of the dilution of heroin ^that has taken place over the years is 
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that heroin addicts use other drugs in conjunction with heroin, including barbiturates, Doriden, 
awhatamlnes, codeine cough syrup, and alcohol. Many overdose deaths in the neighborhood over 
the previous eight years were attributed to the combination of heroin and Doriden. 

Evidence from the data did not substantiate the opinion that heroin has the effect of nullifying 
or diminishing Interest in sex. In many cases, where there was little sexual activity on the 
part of the addict, it was attributed to the fact that the addict's time and energies were al- 
most exclusively devoted to securing mondy for his habit. Neither did the data support the 
Stereotype that most drug addicts are violent or passive, although many did resort to violent 
means when they were unable to get money in any other way. 

No typical family pattern characteristic of addicts, and no conspicuous examples of differential 
treatment of the addict in the family, were discovered. The social structure of the addict 
society was more or less a number of dyadic groups. Further, no clear personality type was 
found for the heroin addict, although his behavior was basically dependent. None of the addicts 
completed high school (most quit at 16 or earlier, and the typical vocational history of an 
addict was that he worked at five or six factory jobs in a few months, and occasionally got odd 
jobs as a delivery boy. The data did not Indicate a necessary relationship between narcotics 
use and slum conditions. The vast majority of families living under the same slum conditions 
on the study block did not succumb' to heroin use. 



CONCLUSIONS 



These findings are only preliminary. Projective and other psychological tests-will be con- 
tinued in order to develop a fuller understanding of the psychological correlates of narcotic 
addiction, and of the social and psychological resources which enable siblings and families 
residing in centers of narcotic addiction to insulate themselves from its Impact. 
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were generally unnoticed in their 
stayed in its "proper'*' place, 
ften funct ioned^as antiheroes and 

ina'ls yho happened to be addicted,-^ 
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^criminal activities. A "drag" or long con artist had more status than. those who played short 
cons. Being a call girl had greater status than working in a whore house, which In turn was 
better than working In the streets. Stealing from exclusive shops was better than stealing 
from chain stores. A counter value system developed which saw criminal activity or "hustling" 
as a way of fulfilling oneself. This Usually meant having money, clothes, beauHf^ women, big 
cars, a superior attitude, and a disdain for anything not offering personal gain of some kind. 

The Young Criminal-Addict Group 

The most ironic aspect of heroin use for many black youth in the late sixties and early seventies 
was that they began with a strong antidrug stance. The negative attitudes of young black mili- 
tants towards drugs grew/from observation of the effects of heroin use on the previous genera- 
tion, and an awareness the racism involved in heroin dl stributfon. Chicago gangs shared 
this view, but did not want to destroy the system. Like the gangs of the ^^O ' s and 50's, they 
wanted success , recogn i t ion , and a piece of the action for themselves. 

The big difference between the two time periods was the loss of the stabilizing Influence of an 
older peer group. Older criminal -addicts were rejected, and many young adult leaders were in 
Viet Nam. Rootless, drifting, and frustrated, the gang members often struck out blindly, in- 
flicting more hurt on themselves and their immediate communities than upon the larger society.' 
In their quest for recognition and money they often turned on the older ghetto addicts who made 
ideal victims. 

Implications for Treatment 

Two clinics were compared to assess their effect on the older and younger addict groups. One 
was a community outpatient clinic which was youth-oriented from the beginning and staffed by 
counselors chosen from* the young black addict peer group, with the exception of the unit director 
who camle from the older cr im i na 1 -add i ct group. The other program was a therapeutic community 
located in the same general area. !t was more structured and authoritarian in its approach, 
with most of the counselors coming from the older addict population. Anyone staying over l6 
we^s in the therapeutic community was considered to have been influenced by treatment; it was 
felt that anyone staying less than four weeks had little chance of being positively influenced. 
The similar periods chosen for the outpatient clinic were longer (2^ and 12 weeks, respectively) 
because there was less intense contact with staff and therefore positive influences on behavior 
would take longer. 

In the therapeutic community, kl'l of the older group stayed 1 6 weeks or more compared with only 
12.5^ of the younger group. In the. communi ty outpatient clinic, 67.6^ of the younger group 
stayed 2^ weeks or more compared with m,3Z of the older group. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In general, the Illinois Drug Abuse Program has been more successful in setting up treatment 
for older addicts than for the younger addicts. Therapeutic community techniques which rely 
heavily on confrontation and expression of intense feelings do not appear to be as effective 
with the young group. In addition, the tendency of young addicts to act out violence makes 
staff members from the older group both anxious and reject;ing. However, this generation gap 
has often been bridged, and effective treatment relationships have been formed, generally as a 
result of genuine concern, warmth, flexibility, courage, and skill on the part of the counselor 
or therapist. Future programs must be able to deal with these potentially explosive addicts, 
or an epidemic of add i c t i on- rel a ted crimes of violence could result. 
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PURPOSE 

Research was done to determine whether statistically significant differences exist between: (I) 
I.Q. scpres on verbal and nonverbal tests of intelligence achieved by white, black, and white- 
Mexican descent (Mexican) institutionalized women drug addicts; and (2) school grade reportedly 
completed and school grade learning achieved by the same three groups. An attempt was made to 
determine, t^he relationships (coefficients of correlation) between the four variables used. 

METHODOLOGY 

The entjH re population of the California Rehabilitation Center Women's Unit at Patton, California, 
(a state institution for women drug addicts) during three months in the summer of 1 969 was 
used. Of the 335 subjects ("literates"), 200 were white, 67 Mexican, and 68 black. In addition, 
there were 79 subjects who could hardly read and write ("illiterates"), of whom I'* were white, 
28 bfack, and 37 Mexican. All the subjects were administered the Revised Army Alpha expressed 
in terms of I.Q. scores, the Standard Progressive Matrices (Raven Test) expressed in terms of 
I.Q. scores, and the California Achievement Test (CAT) expressed in terms of school grade. The 
null hypothesis was that there were no differences between the scores of the three ethnic groups. 

RESULTS 

The whites received average scores of Alpha 112 on verbal I.Q. , Raven 111 on Non-Verbal , and CAT 
10.8 on School Achievement tests; the Mexicans, Alpha 107, Raven lO'*, CAT 9.8; and the blacks. 
Alpha 97, Raven 101, and CAT 10.5. Alpha scores were more important than Raven scores in pre- 
dicting learning achieved in school. Both whites ar^^d blacks became school dropouts between the 
10th and 11th grade, while the Mexicans dropped out of school almost one year earlier. The white 
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literates reee|%f^d significantly higher I.Q. scores than either the white or the Mexican 
Illiterates, aif)^ the black literates received significantly highter I.Q. scores on the Raven 
test than the Illiterates. A comparison of Alpha vs. Beta and Raven vs. Beta of the black and 
Mexican groupp produced contradictory results. There were no differences between scores received 
by the Illiterates of the three groups on the Raven and on the Beta; but the black and Mexican 
subjects f^ecelv^d higher scores on the Beta than on the Raven. The illiterates of the three 
gr9Ups droppecj 6ut of school earlier and learned less than the literates. In general, the 
Revised Afpha>did not reliably measure the I.Q. of black and Mexican people. Even on nonverbal 
tests of Intelligence, Mexican and black subjects received significantly lower scores than whites 

CONCLUSldNS ^ V - 

> . ■ t ' ^ 

The f ind 1 ngs Mnd i cate that the results of the verbal I.Q. tests^^ admi n 1 stered to members 
minority groupp do not reflect the real intellectual capacity jjf the testees. Addi t ionanj^d 
possibly new n9nverj)al I.Q. tests should be used. 
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of reported heroin use. In: 
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PURPOSE I 

Sociological explanations of drug use, and specifically heroin use, are for the most part drawn 
from theories that have been developed to account for delinquent and criminal behavior. These 
theories tend to focus on discrete aspects of the soc i a 1 -cu 1 tura 1 - psycho log i ca 1 milieu. In this 
study of a ghetto neighborhood, it was hypothesized that events such as migration introduce 
similar sets of responses in all groups, that these structural dislocations are t ranscu! tura 1 , 
and that migration introduces particular strains which increase the disparity between the 
generations. 

METHODOLOGY 

The sample area was the Bed ford-Stuyvesant/Fort Greene area of Brooklyn, New York, served by 
the Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation, a mul t imodal i ty methadone maintenance program 
located in the community. The area was characterized by high rates of addiction. A quota 
sample obtained 612 interviews. The final sample of 568 was 53t female and ^7% male, consisting 
of 2^^ American blacks, 1^5 British West Indians, 99 Puerto Ricans, and 80 whites. Interviewers 
were matched to the ethnic characteristics of the respondents, and interviews were conducted in 
the respondents' households with a schedule primarily composed of predetermined response catego- 
ries. Some classifications v/tf re : ethnic group, drug use, social class, or ientat ions, toward 
child rearing, and racial identification (how one chooses to identify oneself when presented 
^with a choice). The latter two indicators were designed to measure changing perspectives among 
rnijgrants that are associated with contiguity with heroin users. Based on replies to the Child 
Orientation Index, the subjects were classified as either Imperative (behavior regulation in 
terms of role expectation, obedience to authority, and passive compliance), or Cognitive (state- 
ments not accompanied by compliance). 
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RESUUTS 

Thirteen percent of the respondents reported heroin use by family members and/or relatives. 
Oofy 1% of the respondents reported that they had taKen heroin; therefore, most of the respon- 
dervts were reporting on other members of their families. Rates of reported herein use were 
significantly higher among respondents who were better educated, who had white-collar as opposed 
^to blue-Col lar occupations, and who earned more money. Addicts were disproportionately drawn 
from the upper layers of the community/ 

Ethnic differences In regard to contact with drug users emerged. Puerto Ricans had the highest 
ri[pOrted rate (22*), followed by blaclcs (I'l*), with British West Indians (8%) , and whites {B%) \ 
having the lowest rates. Within each ethnic group, the natives were much more 1 lively to report 
both friends and Icin as users of heroin: }k% of the native whites reported family or relative 
heroin use, but none of the migrants did. The same trend prevailed for Puerto Ricans. Twenty- 
si)^ percent of the native blacic?', compared to 12^ of migrants, reported family member Mse, as 
did 22% of the British West Indian natives compared to only ^4!^ of the migrants. Similar trends 
prevailed In use of heroin by friends. For subjects under 30, migrants had the least contact 
with drug users (6^%), followed by second-generation natives (^7^). First-generation young 
adults reported the most contact with drug users (18!^). There was only a minor increase In 
contiguity among native-born persons over 30 years of age: migrant, 8o^; first generation, 
second generation, 69^. 

Ethnic groups differed significantly in the proportion of those who were cognitively oriented: 
whites and British West Indians were more often cognitive (2^% and 19%) than either blacl<s or 
Puerto Ricans. In all groups, the imperative mode was nwre conwnon. Contact with drug users . 
was significantly linlced with atti tudes favoring the infrequent use of punishment and the use 
of explanation and reasoning In attempting to modify the child's behavior in the whites and 
British West Indians, as well as in the blaclcs and Puerto Ricans. I ncreas I ng cogn i t i ve orien- 
tations were also found in the younger natives under 30. and it was among the native-born that 
cognitive orientation was linked to contiguity with reported herqln users. Those who identified 
themselves in racial terms, rather than in particularistic ethnic or traditional mode of iden- 
tity, whether whites, blacks, or British West Indians, were also significantly higher on contiguity 
with heroin users. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The analysis directs attention to the significance of the disjunction between tHe generations 
as a prelude to the probability of contiguity with drug users. The findings strongly suggest 
that the decline in family legitimacy facilitates the intrusion of other socializing agencies 
(mainly peer groups with divergent cul tural content from the parents). The processes that 
have been identified are antecedent to the more specifically soc i a 1 -psychol og i ca 1 processes 
that finally result in a particular individual's experimenting with drugs. The necessity for 
contact with drug users and the mechanisms of persuasion that are entailed are clearly the end 
of the process. 
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Characteristics of Mexican-American addicts. I r) : National Institute of 
Proceedings, Institute on Narcotic Addiction Among Mex i can Americans in 
April 21-23, 1971 . Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973- pp. 
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PURPOSE cSrM^ 

The Narcotic Addict; Reporting Program at the Institute of Behavioral Rese%,TOf of Texas Christian 
University maintains a computerized file of addicts under a contract wi th TWp Nat ional Institute 
of Mental Health. Data about addict patients adiTiirted», their treatment, and their outcomes, 
are recorded and monitored. Characteristics j/. '^ex i can-Amer I can addicts were compared with 
those of A, 988 Subjects of other ethnic bacv ;r-ound . 

METHODOLOGY 

Data were collected on selected cha racte r i s t 1 ' . 'OO opioid (mainly heroin) addicts admitted 
to 16 treatment programs in the United States between July 19^9 and March 1971. Information on 
nativity, sex, marital status, education, occupatiow, financial support, drug use, arrests and 
convi c t i ons rel i g i on , and language spoken were included. Addicts in*>the sample to which the 
Mex i can-Amer ©bans were compared included blacks, whites, and Puerto Ricans, 

RESULTS 

Of the 372 Mexican-Americans, 271 were reported from Albuquerque, 80 from San Antonio, 15 from 
Chicago, and 6 from prograirfs i n - Eas tern- c i t i es A s 1 i gh 1 1 y • h r gher proportion of the Mexican- ' 
American sample were children of parents born in the U.S. Ninety-one percent of the Mexican- 
American sample had mothers who were born in the U.S., and 88^ had fathers born in the U.S.; 
in the other sample, percentages were 85^ ^nd 8^^^, respectively. Nearly all of the addict 
patients of both groups were born in the U.S. Fifty-eight percent of the Mexican-American 
addicts reported Spanish as the primary language spoken in the parental home. This is in con- 
trast to 15^ in the Other group, 11 (probably Puerto Rican) of which checked Spanish. 
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One hundred percent of the Mexlcen-Amerl cy^. add I cts reported some religious background, with 
9k% reporting e Cethoiic beckgrotlnd. The nx>5t frequent background of the Others was Protestant 
(S2!k), with Catholic second (36*); ^% reported having no religion. Current active religious 
practice was low for both groups, although the Mexican-Americans were iDore active than the 
Other* (28% vs. 16%). 

Regard !ng age, only (>% of the Mexican-American sample were under 21. compared to 221 of the 
Other group. There were more Mexican-Americans In the 26-30 age group than Others (33'-^ vs. 17'^.); 
and In the 21-25 «ge range, the two were evenly represented. Only 9'^ of the Mexican-American 
addicts were female, compared with 19^ of the Others. Conjugality was characteristic of the 
Hexican-Amerlcan addict, with 70"^, married at least once. In contrast to 521 of the Others, 
This, however, could be the result of the slightly older age of, the Mexican-Americans, Mexican- 
Americans had three times as many common-law marriages as the Other group of addicts. 

The school dropout rate for Mexican-Americans, prior to high school completion, was 86'-!;; this 
was 22% higher than for the Other group. Despite the fact that the Mexican-Americans had a 
higher dropout rate, they fared about as well in employment as the Other group. The predominant 
work categories for both groups were unskilled (287;) and semiskilled (25'^); about 25'^^ of both 
groups were unemployed at time of adrniss'ion into treatment. A higher percentage of the Mexican- 
Americans (AA'^ vs. 3^'^) t^eported that their main support prior to admission was from legitimate 
work. About twice as many In the Other group were receiving public assistance. 

More of the Mexican-Americans had an arrest record under age l6 than the Other group {351 vs. 
22!^). They also had a higher number of arrests prior to admission. Sixty percent of the 
Mexican-Americans and only 35^ of the Ot-hers had over 6 arrests. Both groups started taking 
drugs largely as a result of peer interaction. In both groups, marihuana was usually the first 
drug used. Nearly twice as many Mexican-Americans os Others first used opioids under age l6. 

CONCLUSIONS / 

The picture suggested by these dalti lor Mex i can-Ame r i can addicts confirms the general impression 
of frequent school dropout, low occupational achievement, early onset of opioid use, ^d delin- 
quent behavior presented by Chambers et al. (1970), from a study based on admission to the 
Lexington and Fort Worth Centers in 1961 and 1967; by Sells et al , (l967). in a follow-up study 
of addicts discharged from the Fort Worth Center; and by other investigators. Although this 
study identifies some differences between Mexican-American and other addicts, it does not show 
that a cultural status or background labeled "Mexican-American" contributed directly and prom- 
inently to the onset of opioid use or to ifie addiction career. Some indirect connections 
between ethnic status and .iHdiction can be seen. 
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'> obtciin [)ackqrounl .t^ita on 100 Mexican,- 



RESULTS 

The lypicai -jpioid .uKltcl .•/.) . horn in frxr^v \n <i .-^ ptir^ j s h- s pea k i ru; home. His neighborhood in 
San An Ion it) >^.e.- ^ it Jor'i i ;i.^'>t 1 \ Me ^ i .a;^ - A,' eM' i a:-; , lv.mi". .ind unJe reduca t ed . Neither he nor his 
parents were i n^^i i q ra n t s . Al^ou: o.-ir-t'^iiJ had v^nt^ boih parcnls born in Mexico. The mo I hers 
seemed especially protective <)- their .;r.>wr^ s(nis. Tht*\ indulged thoi'i, made excuses for their 
failure, and sometimes overtly ontriouted to their- corUinucd opioid use; at times they directly 
helped them to <3btai-n drucjs. : )me t^^e ^>arenL. v^'jrc divorced. It wa s . e s 1 1 ma ted that 10/ of 
the subjects' fathers were alconolic>. Three ^atner-. v/ere heroin ac^dicts. The fathers with 
whom the staff had conLac^t seemed passive and naive in their relations with the it sons. Although 
they d : sapf)ro7e(^ of their sons' adJiciifvi. th.,-/ toltMSitf^J it, and also their illegal behavior. 

The sutijf^cts .idoort'd the val'jes of t fie infor-'s.ii nt ■ ' g hbc; rhf;od pee.j- group. duriiKj adolescence. 
Most of the >ubjects drc^pped out ^utiool at .jhout th.' 'jt^i grade, and the^^gr'oup generally had 
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a-negative att'iude towards schoo] , police, and other legitimate social organizations. Machismo 
was reflected m acts of bravery, sexual conquests, and loyalty to the^-^roup. Machismo also in- 
cluded getting "high." It was estimated that practically all .the subjects had used alcohol before 
they had used marihuana or heroin. About 70^ said they used marihuana before heroin. While the 
adolescent group facilitated the approach to heroin use, it was not clear that initial heroin use 
typically occurred as an activity of the group. Most of the subjects actively sought the initial 
heroin injection. They sought it out of curiosity about the nature of the "high they would get. 
Initial use- appeared, to some extent, to have been a family, as well as a peer g roup , af f a i r . 
Although initially prompted to try heroin out of curiosity, the subjects continued heroin use 
because they liked it. 

With compulsive daily use, the opioid user began an addiction career. This m^ant a progressive 
dropping-out of leg i t i mate^ soc i a 1 activity to devote time and energy to maintain drug dependence. 
A good many tried to cease opioid use and addiction careers. With the onset of regular use, 
the addict usually jo\ed an informal "tecato" (addict) group which served as a medium for com- 
munication and sociability. In San Antonio, the tecato groups created and transmitted the 
values and language of the addict subculture. Most members of the tecato group spoke a variant , 
of Spanish called "Tex-Mex.^'^' ' Wi th in this dialect, heroin users have a special argot not intel-.-'^ 
ligible to .the nonaddict Tex-Mex. Subjects who attempted to remain abstinent said th.ey felt 
prompted to resume heroin use partly out of desire for interaction with their tecato group. The 
subjects appeared to drop out progressively, although the extent of dropping out varied w -]y, 
and never seemed permanent. Hardly any of the subjects seemed to continue indefinitely r ler- 
oin use without periods of voluntary or involuntary abstinence. Some seemed to prefer tt 



addiction career. 
CONCLUSIONS 



Although the information on addiction careers was partial and incomplete, it is clear that ado- 
lescent peer groups set the stage for entry into addiction careers, and later the tecato group 
helps to perpetuate this career. 



Maddux, James. F., and * Desmond , David P. Obtaining life history information about opioid 
users. .American Journal of Drug and Alcohol Abuse , 1 (2) : 1 81 - 1 98 , 197^. 
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PURPOSE 



1 



During a period of three-and-one-ha 1 f years, from January 1, 1966, through June 30, 1969, ^ 
project consisting of a coordinated continuum of hospital and community agency services for 
opioid addicts vias carried out at the former National Institute of Mental Health Clinical 
Research Center in Fort Worth, Texas. When the continuum of services project ended in 1969, 
part of the staff undertook a longitudinal study of the progress of addiction careers among 
chronic opioid users in San Antonio. 

METHODOLOGY 



The study group consisted of 2^8 male opioid addicts hospitalized at the Fort Worth Center, who 
gave home addresses in San Antonio, and who were discharged to San Antonio during the years 
1964 through 1967. Eighty-seven percent of the subject^s had Spanish surnames or cdme from 
Spanish-speaking homes; 6<', were black; and the remaining 7^ were classified as Anglo. Nearly 
all the S[ nish-surnamed or Span i sh- speak i ng persons in San Antonio came from a Mexican cultural 
background. The median age at first opioid use- was 17; the range was from 12 to 46. The 
median age at the time of admission to the Fort Worth Center was 26; the range was from l6 to 
70. All subjects used heroin at some time, and 97'-'^ said that heroin was the principal opiojd 
drug used. 



The data col 
ma JoT 1 i f e ac 
their social e 




on all subjects consisted mainly of detailed longitudinal .accounts of several 
es, witfi emphasis upon overt behavior of the subjects and other persons lnj|^' 
onment. A data schedule vyas utilized in which infprmati^ was entered J n J^f£ 



categories of family background, residence, education, employment, marriage and reprpduct io'(:|^S? 
criminal history, nonopioid drug use, opioid drug use, treatment and correctional interactions, 
chronic /llness and , i n j ur i es , and death. 
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The principal procedures used in locating subjects were: reviewing agency records, monitoring 
admissions 'to agencies, maintaining communication with treatment agencies, inquiring among 
associates, reading newspapers, and using directories. After the subject was located, the re- 
search task involved a face-to-face interview. 



RESULTS 



Frequency distributions and selected cross- tabu 1 at i ons were obtained^on 119 family, life history, 
•nd treatment variables for the first ifeo subjects for whom initial interviews were completed, 
and whose first 'use -of opioids had occuVred ten years previously. The percentage classified as 
addicted (using dally) stayed the same during the ten years (^6^^ in the fi-rst year, and ^3^ in 
the tenth year), as did the percentagcb vol untar i ly abstinent (about 12% in the first year, and 
10^ in the tenth year). The percentage using occasionally decreased from 23% to 5%, while the 
percentage in Institutions increased from 1% to Zk%. Most of the 150 subjects in this prelimin- 
ary data analysis had experienced first opioid use at least ten years prior to 1970, when 
\ methadone maintenance became available in San Antonio. 

The percentage In full-time employment for theiV'ame 150 subjects. in the same time period decreased 
from 62% in the first year to 39% in the tenth year, while an infbrease occurred in the percentage 
m institutions from 1% to 33%. Nearly all of the subjects in institutions were in jail or 
prison. The mean percentage employed over the ten years was 57%. The high-frequency of employ- 
ment among the users of illicit opioid drugs has importance because employment is used as a 
criterion of success for methadone maintenance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

' — -A 

Knowledge about the attitudes and behavior of opioid users is helpful in collecting data, as 
well as familiarity and communication with treatment and correctional agencies; the major 
problems in follow-up and continued contact with subjects arise from their criminal activity 
and orientation; they remain suspicious and evasive, and interviews are easiest when the individ- 
ual is in an institution, or abstinent. 
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0 PURPOSE 



Over the last half-century, although social sciefUisLs have devoted much Lime and energy to the 
study of attitudes and attitude change, the study of values has been plagued by a lack of ade- 
quate techniques of measurement. But because of their generality and their imper i ousness , 
values influence and direct life decisions. Value analysis can be particularly appropriate in 
understanding some types of deviant bef^avior, such as drug addiction. Using the Rokeach value- 
ranking instrument, a sample of drug addicts at the NiMH Clinical Research Center in Lexington, 
Kentucky, was studied. 



METHODOLOGY 

The RoL »'ach Value Survey was administered to a cohort of 28^ consecutive admissions to the NIMH 
Clinical 'Research Center, as a part of the usual battery of procedures required of patients 
upon admission. Admissions included 136 black males, 76 white males, 3^ black females, and 2 8 
v/piie females.. Subjects v;ere asked to rank two sets of l8 values. The first set of l8 values 
embraced "terminal" values and dealt v/ith important end states for the subject ::.uch as "personal 
happiness," and "a world at peace." The second set consisted of l8 "instrumental" values that 
had to do with preferred modes of behavior such as "capable," "imaginative," and "loving." 

RESULTS ^ 

Blacks were most clearly higher (p<.001) than whites on tRe two terminal values: "a comfortable 
life" and "equality." The other three values that blacks ranked as more important but less de- 
cisively so ( . 05''P-' . 0 1 ) were the instrumental values of "ambitious" and " i n te 1 1 ec t ur> H-^-^and the 
terminal value of "national security." Whites most clearly preferred (p<.00l) the terminal 
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value "true friendship" and the instrumental value "loving," indicating that the white addicts 
placed a relatively higher emphasis on the importance of interpersonal relations and intimacy 
than did the black addicts. Other values that whites ranked as significantly more important, 
but less decisively so ( .05>P> .00 1 ) , were the instrumental values of "cheerful" and "forgiving" 
and the terminal values of "mature love," "happiness," "inner harmony," and "a world of beauty." 
Overall, blacks projected much more clear concern with conventionally defined social values. 
They desired equality of opportunity and a reasonable level of ;af f 1 uence . They saw the value 
of such attributes as ambition and intelligence for the achievement of these goals more so than 
did the white addicts. In general, the blacks seemed to be relatively less alienated from, and 
more concerned with, whjt are often considered middle-class, achievement-oriented values than 
were white addicts. The white addicts, in contrast, were much less concerned with such conventional 
achievement-oriented values, and much more concerned with values related to both interpersonal 
and Int rapersona 1 considerations. Differences in values between male and female addicts mor§ 
directly ref 1 ected ,d i f ferences found between the sexes generally, rather than reflecting differ- 
ences attributable specifically to drug abuse. Males placed emphasis upon values related to 
achievement and competence, and females placed more emphasis on values related to interpersonal 
and 1 nt rapersonal sensitivities. 

CONCLUSIONS 1^ 

The results would Indicate that a value analysis of institutionalized narcotic addicts is not 
only possible but also highly useful. The various sex- and race-rel atecfei i f f erences that 
existed among this sample of addicts made it again obvious that addiction is not a simple 
unitary social phenomenon and that, in the domain of value structure, the differences between 
blacks and whites and males and females are at least highly suggestive. It is simplistic to 
assume that addicts are all in the same category. Awareness af heterogeneity among addicts can 
lead to more discriminating intervention attempts that otherwise might miss real and profound 
differences. <■ 
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PURPgfSE 

During 1973 the city of Detroit, Michigan, attracted nationwide attention for its alarmingly 
high homicide rate. Detroit constitutes approximately one-half of Wayne County on a population 
basis, but accounted for more than 90^ of the homicides in that county in 1973. The toxicology 
laboratory at the Wayne County Medical Examiner's Office undertook a study of the presence of 
narcotics in a random sample of these homicide victims. \ 

METHODOLOGY / 

HoriTicide victims 35 years of age or less were selected for this study. "Bile and urine samples 
were submitted to the laboratory for analysis. Spect rophotof 1 uoromet ry and thin-layec chroma- 
tography were employed for the identification of morphine and quinine. Other organic bases 
^' were identified by thin-layer and gas chromatography. The.data obtained for this study were 
accumulated from July 2 through September 17. 1973. During this time, 207 homicide cases were 
analyzed for narcotics and related drugs. 

RESULTS 

Of the total homicide victims, SS.k/, were black, with a ma 1e- to- f ema 1 e ratio of 5:1; 11.6^ were 
white, with a ma 1 e-to- f envi I e rStio of 6:1. Of all homicide victims, 52'^ had been consuming 
ethanol prior to death. One out of three homicide victims had old and recent needle tracks, 
with blacks having the highest incidence of tracks (36:1; for black males). The i nc t dence of 
needle tracks was comparable in the black female and white male populations (l8.8'^ for black 
females; 17,6'^, for white males). No needle marks were observed in any of the white female 
cases studied. Seventy-five percent of the persons who had needle tracks had a drug indicative 
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of narcotic usage In their system. Positive findings in the laboratory were obtained in 26 cases 
where needle tracks were not observed at postmortem examination. Morphine was the drug mos-t 
frequently detected anx>ng the victims (S3»3'^). Quinine alone was found in ten victims. 

Police define a narcotics-related homicide as one in which a person is found murdered in a nar- 
cotics pad or under circumstances which indicate involvement with drugs beyond any doubt. Us iog 
this criterion, it was estimated that 11^ of the homicides in Detroit in 1973 were narcotics- 
related. According to the wider perspective of the Medical Examiner's Office, ^3'^ of the homi- 
cide victims were directly involved with narcotics as users. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The percentages of the various groups selected for this narcotics study parallel reasonably 
well the percentages of all the homicide victims in 1973. Therefore it may be assumed that, ip 
terms of race and sex, the population selected for this study proportionally represents the 
entire population of homicide victims in 1973. It may be of interest to note that during the 
first eight months of 1973, 82- of the homicide victims in Detroit were black, as were 87^ of 
the known assailants. 

It is estimated that if pushers and dealers (possible victims of a "drug war"), people killed 
by addicts, and those cases where a narcotic might not be detected in the biological sample were 
included, the percentage of homicide victims associated with narcotics traffic could be as high 
as 60^ to 101. 
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PURPOSE 

'As part of a larger study of the natural history of addiction, a group of male addicts in 
Baltimore, Maryland, was studied in order to determine changing patterns of addiction, especially 
as these relate to age of onset, first i den t i fi ca t i cjn by police, and current addiction status. 
Race was a major variable of consideration. 

METHODOLOGY 

The sample was selected from a population of persons who were either arrested or investigated 
and identified as narcotic abusers by the Narcotics Squad of the Baltimore City Police Department 
between 1952 and 1971. Since a major emphasis wa% on the career patterns of addiction as these 
occurred over time, and since race was considered a ^ajor variable of investigation, a decision 
was madQi to weight the sample toward the earlier years (1952-1966) and to include as many 
whites as blacks for each individual year and t i me- s t ra t um. The period 1952-1971 was divided 
into four time strata: 1952-56, 1957-61, 1962-b6, and 1^67-71. The sample consisted of ten 
whites and ten blacks in each of the first 15 years of study (50 whites and 50 blacks in each 
of three major t ime-s t ra t.i) , and five whites and five blacks in each of the last five years of 
study (25 whites and 25 blacks in the last time-stratum). In 1956, only nine whites were newly 
listed on the Narcotics Squad roster; therefore, the final sample consisted of 3^9 persons^ 
rather than 350. Of these, 267 were interviewed regardinq six areas of activity: drug taking, 
living arrangements, work> criminal activity, d rug se 1 1 i ruj , and sources of income (Uher than 
from drugs. Other data obtained covc^icd the areas of family background, education, marital 
status, participation i n organ i /a t i ons , incarcerations, drug treatment history, parents' social 
status! medical history, use c)f social sr.i vices, diuqs ns^Mi-for medical purposes, family meiubeis' 
use of 'drugs or alcohol ^'xcess i ve I y , perception of tfie Baltimore dru(j scene, and daily activities 
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during a typical day. Data on the total sample were obtained from state health and criminal 
justice system agencies as well as the Social Security Administration. Findings regarding 
residence, age of onset, first identification by police, and current addiction status are 
reported here. 

RESULTS 

Death was a major source of sample attrition. Of the 3^9 persons comprising the sample, 57 
-(16%) had died by the time they would have been ititerviewed for study purposes. Among the 3^3 
sample cases who were located (whether dead or alive), 60 (17-5^) were located Out-of-state. 
Of the 286 who were alive, ^3 (15'^) were residing out-of-state. A somewhat larger proportion 
of whiteS^^than blacks was located out-of-state (l8.9-^ 16. U). For both races, this propor- 
tion decreased by stratum from 27.6/ for the earliest stratum to ^.1/. for the uiost recent. For 
whites, the comparable decrease was from 33.3^- for tht- earliest stratum to ^.2Z for the most 
recent; for blacks, froai 22^ to ^ . 

Of the interviewed sample (N=267) , 122 v;ere while and 1^5 were black. The third time-stratum 
(1962-66) was most heavily represented, ufiJ accounted Tor 8I persons. Blacks were significantly 
older tharv whites at the time they were first listed on the police roster ip<.05); the mean age 
for blacks was 25.3 years, and for whites, 23-5 years. Of the 230 cases who reported using 
narcotics before they entered the roster, l i-. mean t i me- i nte rval between onset of use and being 
listed was 59 months; the interval .vas qrcater for blacks than for whites (68 months vs. ^9 
months). Mean age at first regular noicotic use was 20.1 years for those who ever used regularly 
(N=253). This figure was nearl id- tical for blacks (20.2) ^"^^^'^^^ (20.0j> 

For all time-strata combine J, those reporting themselves in the study interview as currently 
using narcotics constituted just one-fourth of the total (23.6V;). About one-third of these 
were currently using narcotics illicitly on j daily basis, while about two-thirds were using 
less frequently than this. About one-fiftii of the interviewed sample said they were currently 
in treatment, and almost 57-^ reported themselves as not using drugs at the time of interview. 
No consistent pattern, by time- 'ratum, was evident. Comparing blacks and whites, the propor- 
tion Currently using narcotics, tor all time-strata combined, was lower among whites (12.3-^) 
than among blacks (33.1 ); less than 1 ' of the white interviewees reported current daily use of 
narcotics. In the not using category, 67.2/. of th^^^ v/hites and ^Q.3i> of the blacks reported no 
narcotics use. Thei was very little difference > :v;een the races in percentage reported as 
Currently in treatnient; the figures were 20.5 for whites and 18. 6/ for blacks. 
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PURPOSE 

i 

The results of the studies of Frances Getiring fuive raised questions concerning the relationship 
of methadone maintenance and crime reduction, and the comparability of data frOfii different 
sources in their evaluation. Of particular concern are the effects of: (l) patient selection 
factors; (2) variations in law enforcement activities during the study period; (3) lack of in- 
clusion of suburban crime data; arui {h) possible changes in police practices in classifying 
offenses, during the study period. The answers to these questions have important bearing on 
reported crime reduction. Also of interest is whether Gearing's crime reduction data are 
generallzable to a treated population of younger addicts. To provide answers to these questions, 
a study was conducted among patients in various methadone treatment programs in Boston. 

SUMMARY I 

T ^ / 

In Boston's three-year-old Drug Treatment Procjiani, the mean age of the addict population as of 
August 1972 was mly 2^.9 years, as opposed to 33.1 years in the Gearing study. Younger addicts, 
since they have not yet exhausted Lheir su[)erficial veins, might be less responsive to methadone 
maintenance than the Gearing population. r 

[- 

The focus of police activities has shifted from marifiuana violations to heroin violations in 

the past three years. An apparent reducti(jr) in arrests for narcotic violations might be indicated 

when no change in actual [latient l)e}iavior occurred. In addition, the attitude of local law 

enforcement authorities towards a drug trcatmenl program constitutes an important variable to 

be considered in assessing crime rediictiorj dal.i, depend iruj on whether (jolice tend to **crack 

down" or "go easy" on addicts und<'r()oing drug ( 1 ra tnu/n t . 

/ 



Information from the Massachusetts Department of Probation was obtained for 1,878 patients in 
Boston from June 1, 1970> through the end of July, 1972. Studies of 526 patients revealed a 
ratio of violent crime to property crime of 1:2,82, and a ratio of violent crimes to drug 
crimes of l:2.58*for a period of 2 years prior to methadone, and ^ mean of 1.35 years following 
treatment. 

Contrary to expectations, reduced crime was directly correlated with lower age. Patients in 
the Boston City Hospital Drug Clinic {N«172), with a mean ^ge of 29.35 years, showed a 1-year 
post- treatment crime reduction of ^0.5^. Pat ents in the East Boston Methadone Clinic {N=88) , 
with mean age b^ing 23-99 years, showed a crime reduction of 51,2'^, and those in the Brighton 
Methadone Maintenance Clinic, who were intermediate in age between the other two, sho%<cd ^^.2t, 
Increasing age was also associated with longer criminal records and more time spent •in'jail. 

The patients in the areas served by these three'cl ini cs differed sharply in background, and 
data strongly suggested an unevenness in law enforcement activities in various parts of the 
city, factors which create special problems in data interpretation. The Boston City Hospital 
Clinic serves the predominantly black and Puerto Rican urban ghetto, where the patients studied 
were brought to court at the rate of 0.819 crimes per patient per year. The E^ast Boston Drug 
Clinic serves a tightly-knit, second- and thi rd-goneratjon Italian-American community; here 
patients were brought to court at the rate of 1.23 crimes per patient per year. In the Brightor 
Clinic area, which is 95^ white and where the addicts may be characterized as "hippie dropouts,' 
patients came to court at the rate of 1.^^ crimes per patient per year. The above figures are 
a total average of all types of crimes for the period immediately preceding the institution of 
methadone maintenance programs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It seemed abundantly clear that the Boston City Hospital t)f"ug Clinic patients, whof^d the 
court for crimes at little more than half the rate for patients in the B r i g h t on^,.&tTni c and 
approximately two-thirds the rate for patients in the East Boston CI i jii c .^ .ilrtfuTd perhaps be 
measured by a different yardstick when one considers crime reduction and methadone maintenance. 
Baseline data for measuring crime reduction are not necessarily e>^en from clinic to clinic 
within a single city, and certainly are not even from city to city. 
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PI air, Wendell, and Jackson, lorraine. Narcotic Use and Crime. A Report on Intervt^ews with 50 
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PURPOSE 

It has been assumed itiat u o( drugs N .ids in criiDr. Studies are now appearing, however, that 
show' many addicts bec^in { . i Litiulnal .K-tivities l^t'^or'r \\^>- start of. drug usage, Tfii s report 
v;as desi()ned to [wovid*- h'M.n! pn |U'( f i vc - > f t h.' d rtn} - t it t ak r activity of the addict as well as 
the criminal activity ruKit'-i {<> t tuU id take. 

METHODOLOGY 

D<ita were gathered throu(jti i n t r r v i . -vr, w i t ii ^0 luircotic .iJdicts .o fw(j i t*s i dent i a I treatment cen- 
ters (halfway [)()usr->; ot thr Ncjrcotic V r«*.i t mr n t Adni i n i t r ^^ t i <jn of the District of Columbia, One 
for 25 adults, one for 7 youth fiH addict'.. An ,u tempt was pi.i(Je to achieve a l)a lance between 
long-term residents (2 mofUhs or \\H)H-) anti '.hoit-tfim re-. idriiLs (less tliati two mo[iths). The' 
int«Mviev/ '.cfiedule was con*, t rue t cd circjund '4/ (ju(isti(jns tlr.illnt) w i t ti (':ur) lii story, crime histcjfy, 
dru(j uscjge , p.U.tern (jf • iniin.il -u ! i v i t . and [)e rx ep I i cjn of treatmeni pro(jr<ims. Data wer<' -.urn- . 
mari/ed ar>d, t <d)u 1 a t od ■.^pai-orly t.)i th' . 'Utli and a^lult <jiou[v.. 
\ 

RESULTS i 
~- f 

Tv-jenty-five of the su[)jrtts wei »■ oldei ocjdict'. (.igt.' years, fnedian 30 . and 25 were younger 

(cHje 15-22 years, (iumI i an 1/.^)- ^'^11 of f.4i.' 1 « p( Kidrn t s wei'e black; 1110 <»t weir < . i i (| i iia 1 1 y I'esi dents 
of the innor city ot tlh' Distii'l "t ' ■ I urjib i a , untl wm^ irfeiied to N.f.A. [>y the 0 1 s t |- i ( t (ji 
Columl)i,i Uep.irtiDent ot t^u r 1 ♦ m t i on* . . 

The median len(|th '»t .iM-j 1 1 t i nn 0,1 ID - I'U IIm' a(hi I t s 1.6 ycats toi thr ytjutlis. HeMjin 

was the staiting diut) tot ,0! t lie adul! . and 'iV ol (he \'/iit[)'. . 'Uir iom<jindei- of eac [1 <)/oup 



started with marihuana. Es t i mated ^ruy Law arrests were 6Vt' for adults and 3(>Z for the youths. 
Reported arrests for violation of laws prohibiting the sale of drucjs was 56/ for the adults. 
The youths reported no arrests for this type of offense. ^ 

The median expenditure for drugs was $68.00 per day for the adults and $^0.00 per day for the 
youths. The size of the heroin habit for adults and youths was ^5 ^md 30 caps per day, respec- 
tively, 

(Xf all crimes reported by the adults, approx i mat"8"l y ^0'^, were morals crimes (mainly "drug selling** 
actTyity). The corresponding frequency for the youths was 3.21. The next nxjst frequent criminal 
activity occurred in the nonperson property category (26.5^. for adults and 26,8^ for the youths). 
An estimated 72% of all respondents ceased criminal activity during periods of abstinence. For 
the youth group, the percentage was 76v and for the adult group, 66^. 

Criminal activity appeared to be a part of t fie lit^- style the addicts at tht: onset of addic- 
tion. However, onset was accompanied by a sharp i icrease "n criminal behavior. Decreases oc- 
curred in those types of offenses which were t i r}tj-<~tins urn i ng , involved greater risk of apprehension, 
and lacked quick nxjnetary return. These dec -eases were observed only in the adult group, sug- 
gesting that an age factor was operative. 



Most of the drugs obtained by the addicts were pLjr\:t)dsevJ with money resuB||pfg from crime, with 
a small percentage of the youths obtaining ^.oney f ' om family members. Boosting (shoplifting) 
was tiig^^^ref er red criminal activity for both youth and adult groups. Other types of crime 
ei th^J* ^ccompani ed the pne of preference or alternated with it through expediency or need. After 
the onset of addiction, n»otivation for criminal behavior .eenied to shift from socioeconomic needs 
to psychophys io'locj ical needs which were anticipatory in character. 

The vtS"^^^^ ^^^^ deeply immersed as t fu' adults in the drug subc'ulture and appeared to have 

more "^read i ness" for treatment and escape (halt -way tiou-^o^ programs. Methadone treatment appeared 
to sharply reduce criminal activity, tuit did no\ eliminate it. Neither did methadone completely 
eliminate the use of heroin, althou(]h its u^.e bt.-carw fTinimal. Methadone treatment was viewed 
favorably by most of the respondents. jowever, they d i rl not consider it a total solution to their 
drug problem. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The drug add i c t i on ' prob^Nm is ccnnplex. Addiction and it- t)ehavioral accompaniments vary from 
one conifnunity LO another, making genera I i /at ions diffi^.ilt. The sociological shifts of dru(] 
abyr r in recent years are reflected in pe: .<>nality factors and also the interaction between 
soc iocul tural and ecnnornic factors within wliol-.- m unmun i r I e s ,ind the individuals which compose 
them. 

Criminal behavior increases shiatply .ilt<M .uMii titui, e-.p... ially lhat which lesult-^ In monetary 
return. When need for drugs is reduced, -.u I >> ^ilmin.il .i^tivity. Tlu- totjl experience of thr. 
study suggests that the pifsenl i.nrusl towdid treutiM^nt rath^-r tli.Hi piinishnient will show pos I I i'Vi. 




results. A community ot tre^itiMrnt t ? ■> 
goal appr(->pr i ate - - t h<U ot tol<jl ihsiln 



Id prtwidr the niili«'U toi leachiru} the only 



> Piatt, J.J.; Hoffman, A.R.; jnd LberL, R.K. Rvcru[ Lmids in lUr demoq r.iphy f)t" h(,Muin addi c I i on' ^ 
atiiong youthful offenders. i nterruit iona I Jo urndl o f t he Add i cl i oris , 1 1 (? ) : 22 I -226 , 1976. 
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RESULTS " vj ' ^ 

There. was a consistent increase in the proportion of heroin users relative to other subjects 
across the 1968-1972 time period. The incidence of heroin addiction increased from 1^1 to 73^- 
of alj new admissions. A Chi-square analysis indicated no significant d i fference, between the 
frequency distributions for whites among either the heroin addict orv^qnaddict groups over the 
five-year period. That is, the overall racial composition c5T the heroin addict groiip, relative 
to the general sample racial composition, remained constant. At the same time, the percentage 
of blacks in both the 'addict and nonaddict grc>ups significantly increased (p<.01 for the addict 
group; p<.02 for the nonaddict group) ove.r this period of time, reflecting the growing black 
composition of the Reception Cen{,er population (froai 52.9/ to IXl of addicrs; Uo\^;^k :Tl to 
70.6'-^ of nonaddicts). . 

Whites were cons i stent 1 y *o 1 der .upon admission ^h an. were blacks (p<.05)- Heroin users in the 
sample attained more formal education than nondrug users (p .001), and cons i stent 1 y . h^i gher ye^ 
of formal ©ducatjon wer^ attained by successive samples (p- .001).. Except in the years 1969 
and 1970, heroin users demonstrated significantly higher SAT scores than nonusers. White sub 
jects' SAT scores differed significantly over time (,p-.Ol), with a general trend of increasrn^- 
scores; no significant differences were observed among blacks. Th'i s analysis of wh i te/bl'ack^., 
differences within each year indicated that whites consistently demonstrated higher SAT sco/es 
than blacks (p . 005). Heroin users demonstrated higher |.Q. scores than nondrug users (f^-'.OOl), 
and wFiii tes "demons t rated h igher scores than blacks (p. 001). No significant differences i/M 

' ^ scores were observed across the time span of 1968-1972. ' 



CVUSIONS 




The d^a concur with.ihe earlier findings of BalJ and Chambers (1^70) and Lukoff (1972) that 
, heroi n\idd i cts are oftJtir, better educated, have achieved more as a result of forma 1. educat ion , 
and haveV£> higher i nte J fi gence level than nonaddicts in the same young offender population. 



In examir\ng trends in t^le demographic characteristics associated with heroi n* add i ct i On , '^some 
interestinV facts come to* light. While there were a greater number of b-lack addicts in 1^2 
tKaa,..in I968, it-wa's due to there being an increasing percentage of blacks overall in the 
^^dVreciJipna 1 ^,ysteni in New Jersey at the latter point in time, V/Jthin the-white young offender 
population^ heroin addiction had increased at the same pace as in the black young o.ffender 
pjopulat ion. Both white and black^heroin addict and nonaddi ct* groups showed an increase in 
formal (Educat i9n over ^t he study period. Whites, but not blacks^ showed an increase in scholastic 
achievement scores, perhaps suggesting that they gained mpre from the educational process - 
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Preble, EdwardiA.,. SocljaW^nd cultural factor^related to Tia.rco't£ff use among Puerto Ri 
New York City- -rnteririitjonal Journal of the^Addlctlonj , t(l);^-^l, January I966. 
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As of i960, jtKie Negro population in New York City was over one million, and the Puerto Rican 
population over 600,CK)0. The majority of street addicts were from this greatly expanded popula 
^ion of iodlally deprived persons, especially In the younger age brackets. With this new 
market, heroin gddfction in the ctty increased to the po i ntP where it could be considered a 
major s^ciocultiirai phenomenon. An attempt was made to describe and understand some of the 
social ahdj fultgral' factors related to narcotic use in the city among the Pu^.rto Ricans. 



METHODOL^CiY 



The methodology formulated was based on the participant-observation techniques introduced by 
Malinowski In his studies of primitive cultures (Malinowski, 1922). The central feature of . 
this methodology was the psychod i agnos*^ i c ' H fe history interview with individual subjects. 
Four sources of i nformat Ion were utilized in the study: histories, ethnographies, participant- 
observer field journal records, and life history iaterviews. . ^ 

The study area was an economically deprived neighborhood in New York City less than one-half 
mile square, containing a population of 17,000 people. The Puerto Rican populatlc^i constituted 
approximately 60^'of the people in the area; approximately 20% were Negro; and the balance were 
nbn-Puerto R i can.gAI te» After spending about a month in the community visiting, and getting to 
be known on the sxreet^ research cooperation of individuals representing the major cultural 
groups-i^as ob4:ained. Non-Puerto Rican gpoups^were: Jewish, Irish, Negro, Russian, and Italian 
These subjects provided life h-i story data, obser^vat i ons about the neighborhood, and their im- 
pressions about the Puerto Rican people. The Puerto Rican research subjects centered around a 
large, extended Puerto Rican family, and the block where it lived. The chief informants were a 
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20-yeat^-old >uerto Rican youth who was fit one time a high-status merfc'er, of the street gang, and , 
was at the time a heroin addict, and a 17-year-old Pueito Rican t^o^ ^ho was an eleventh-grade 
high school student and a responsible, ambitious, nortj^linquent oj^n^ber of the community. 

4 \, 

RESULTS * ' ' . - r'- 

The sudden influx of Puerto Ricans in slum sections attracted ff^,t)pstile attention of entrenched 
cultural groups. The hostility was expressed mos t drama t i ca 11 y t n street gang warfare. Gang 
conflict in the city started to subside around 1956, due to se>^,r^arl. factors , the most important 
being the increased popularity of heroin. Typically, heroin us^' Started among the leaders of a 
street gang, and thdn spread to other members by emulation and indoctrination. When heroin use 
became popular in a gang, the gang soon broke up into partnerships, usually consisjiing of two 
youths with each partnership pursuing the business of acq ui, ring money for heroin and making 
arrangements for the pdrchase of the drug. This peaceful coexistence continued, with heroin 
having a major pacifying function. Jhe most important delinquency problems among city street 
youths became narcotic addiction and the crimes committed in^s'upport of it. 

The defensive reactions of Puerto Ricans to the hostility directed at them also included ingra- 
tiation, withdrawal, and aggression. For the adol escen ts , : the main adaptive alternative was to^^ 

• join the 'thips," to adopt the current street style and-beh^vior of delinquent-prone Americanos 
o"r to maintain a strict cultural integrity. . Many Puerto [^'i can youths chose the current mode of 
street life where narcotics was often a temptation. . In the study area-there were about ^400 
male Puerto Rican youths between the ages of 15 ^nd 19. About 15'^ of these boys were in school, 
^SZ were working; and the' rema i ni ng 50/ were idle. 1 t was among the idle 501 that the. risk of 
narcotic addiction was hi^gh. ^ ' 

Probably the most significant social factor affecting the >uerto Rican family in New York was 
the downgrading of the Puerto Rican male. The disadvantages with regar^tO employment and . 
general social acceptance hid important family consequences: the females also worked to support 
the family and the children were left v-vith others or uns^jp^vised after school. There were ' 
also more subtle consequences of male downgrading, especially significant in the psychosocial 
integration of young Puerto Rican males, which can be related to delinquency and ottjer symptomatic 
behavior soch as narcotic addiction. The traditional respet^t for .male authority among Puerto 
Ricans and th^ conceit r tai%ts of structure and controls in so(^ial, familial, and individual 
behavior were^est royed in those cases where the male head of the family succumbed to the 
social.and psychological pressures of New York life. 

• CONCLUSIONS . . 

CulturakaimperltPives >re irtftegrated into the conscious and unc6nscious processes of the individual 
from birth, and a sudden , d i s rupt i on i^ti these patterned, socially Inherited modes of adaptation 
can result in uncertainty, confusion, and conflict within the individual. Narcotic use-- \ 
especially of the c5piates, such as heroin--has been^ne solution to the social and psychological 
problems of Puerto Ricans which result, in part, from the social burden^ i mposed On a repnt 
immigrant group. Although the solution i tse 1 f enta i 1 s a formidable problem {the daily acquisi- 
tion of an illegal and expens i)<« commod i ty ) , it is a sol u t i on ^wh i ch is preferred by a significant 
iiumber of Puerto Rican men andJmSf'le adolescents. 
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" M of fh fes in '^^''^ city Department of Correct ioff' instl tut ions were -heroin 

Whose crtm.. !!!re dlrCCtW Or indirectlyiconnected with their heroin use. A 1966 New 
Yo»* City foulTleZrS0»nf ^^"'^y showed that 15;1* of narcotic addict arrests were for robbery 
co4«red wifh , Q* flaUre for all arrests dur^ing the same year. Other figures were:- murder 
arrests i* " unlets compared , ovej/alU burglary arrests, kQ.S% versus 19.7%; and 

felonious a.t i^ c L versus 27.9% 'j^^jg reflects a tendency among addicts to avoH^y^^ 
nonviolent crimi hJ'''d^lmeS-'Which^ d^^^ promise financial gain; fifty-one percent oTburglaries 
cCHwnltted by addi t M^e"^*^'^^^^^^ burglaries', which always Involve the risk, of personal 
confrontation and%4^f*»< . >^^^ ' ' ^ 

principal criminal occufJa'tlo^s' °f the subject's were: burglar, 22. 7? Fl ^^t-footed hustler (one. 

Co^T "a m^St any kind, of .^l.e |or ;>)oney) . . 12.2%; shopli f ter..^« . 1^ 
9-0*; Crl„„ i^,^;^' he person wer^ prefe.re'd to cnmes against property, M 
usually c-.' ?: ,„!ding tf^^ necessity for carrying stolen goods and lookl 
"'^'*'*'tIon'"tS;":;dIcl can only e^p.^i^^^ get ^ to 50^ of the real value of st5W:,j<^ds^,^^ 

The heroin u • important figure in the economic life of the slums. Most of ^g^jconsumers 

are otherwisri^ ' 't-^Lte members of the community who welcome the discounted goods the'^ddict 
ynakes avaiiahl i rder to support his $20-a-day habit he has to steal gpods and property, 
worth fro^ ; ° Usually he steals outside his neighborhood, not out of bommunlty 
loyi^Uy but h the oppo''^^"'ti^ batter in the wealthier neighborhoods, and he brings 

his merch;,nHt!"u^^. ?o the neighborhood for sale at high discounts. A major cause' of the 




d robber, * 



. ."'^rchandise back to the 
^Lt^l P^'^^s charged by re^ 



>rhood for 
stores in si um 



lum areas is the high rate of addict pilferage. 



An 



important ernn;^m^^''Tnstitutiof^ resulting directly from heroin addict crime is the grocery 
fence. He is a le itimate small businessman who buys stolen goods and passes th^m on to his 
regular custom^r.lnr qoodwi H and a profit. 



Th? addict's sf;,M.c; among ^'^^ ^^^ows and 
ri-M acti^U^ e U enga9ed in-^and his success at 
^'"•"glar or robber) respected. 



jn the community at large depends on the type of 

rtal hustl ing dope' fiend (a success 



t. A 

followed by middle-status occupations such as 
?^^^Ung'c' pe^'u^^^^^ ^^^^^ from^vacant'buildings). with the nonhustling dope fiend, the 

additft Who han a ound the neighborhood begging or doing odd jobs, at^the bottom pf the status 
ladder. 



««''oir>use today by the ^ov^er class, primarily the mj nor i t i es , does' not provide a euphoric 
^«^^Pe from the psychologic^' " 
it provides a ^--^^:-n and 
deviant-one. 



and social problems wfTich derive from ghetto life. On the contrary 
rationale for the pursuit of a meani^ngful life, albeit a socially 



"^^^'^^^he^so^'^^ conditions of the slums and the i r 'effects on family and individ- 



^eveloDmPnr^'the'odds are^strongly aga i ns t jhe >vel opment of ^a 1 eg i t i mate 



career 



i n the s 1 ums it is 



Gi yen 

tS'tr^hanenging -"d rewarding:" I f be called passive 

."^^^the heroin user, but the one who accepts and subm.ts to the slum cond.t.o^^ 

=*blem of heroin addiction lies in the crea t1 on -^HBg i t i mdle 
^^^"nlties for^'a mean i ng^" ^ ' ^ fe foV those who want it. While waiting fo.^i«ul timate 
^tion rh four ^^^^^ ^PProaches to the treatment and rehabi 1 i tat ion «of fieroin users , 

MuUhI undertaken:- (D drug treatment (opiate substitutes or antagonists); (2) psycho- 
id, oe unaert ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ self-help (Synanon prototype); and (A) educational 



■ I mate 



solution 
a 



istenti ai 




and placement"" ^At the Manhattan State Hospital Drug Addiction Unit an 
'^rr'*I"ahd vocational program 'supported , by psychological and social treatment 
t ted in an effort to prepare the patient for a legitimate career which Kas 
^e^rding^^-tisfying. 
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^l^trdll^V Oebra. Community attitudes towards drugs: Perception .suscepi^|n ty to heroin 
Bddiction. »n: Lukoff, l.#Quatrone. D.; and Sardelj, A. "Some Aspects offethe Epidemiology 
J^'^eroln Use in a Ghetto Community: A Preliminary Report." ^Washington, D.C.: Law Enforce- 
fment Assistance Administration, U.S. Department of Justice, j972. 

i ■ . 





Opiates 


SAMPLE SIZE 


610 


SAMPLE TYPE 


General Ghetto Population 


AGE 


Adults 


SEX 


kjl Male; S3l Fema ie 


ETHNICITY 


275 Black; 1^5 British West Indian; 

inl PllPrrn RlrAn _ 


GEOGRAPHI^L 
AREA ^ 


Brook 1 yn , fjcw York 


METHOOOLOGY 


Exp 1 o rat ory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n te r V I ews 


OATEIS) CONOu/tEO 


1969 - 197^ 


NO. OF^FIR^NCES 
t ^ 


3 



PURPQSE 



As part of a larger study of the social and" economic features of heroin use in a ghetto community, 
the attitudes of residents toward heroin addiction and lis causes were assessed. 



METHODOLOGY 



The sample area was the Bedford- S t uyvesan t/Fort Greene" ar&a of Brooklyn, New York, served by 
the Addiction Research and .Treatment Corporation, a:^ m|j 1 t i moda,! i ty methadone maintei^ce program 
located in the commun i t^y^. The area is characte ri zed, by high rates of addiction. ^quota 
sample was used to O^fctain 612 interviews; the final ^.sample consisted of 275 American blacks, 
H5 British West Indians, 101 PTierto ;,Ri cans , and 89 whites. Of the sample, 53^ were female and 
t\7Z were male. The subjects were asked t^o.^^tate the degr^ee to which. they felt that their families 
'were susceptible to heroin addiction, ^rtd the 'degree to-which they" percei ved environmental and 
^cqnomic conditions as contributing to the ^add i^c t i on problem.^ ' 



Respon,dents were asked to agree o ^;;d i sagree",wi t h the s tatement , "A member of my family could 
become a heroin addict." Al thoughfc^'over, 60^, of the respondents agreed with the statement, the 
percentages wvithin ethnic groups -di ffef4d considerably. Blacks were the most likely to agre* 
wUh the statement (73/,), fol levied by Puerto Ricans (63^) . A little more than half of the 
Bri.tish West iVidians agreed wi tti . t h^ s ta temen t ; however, more than half (581^^) of the whiff"'> 
felt their families were immune, ^d disagreed with the statement. 




^ervli^, men expressed a somewhat greater amount of susceptibility than women, with the ex- 
ception of Puerto Rlcan women who agreed in significantly larger numbers than men. Younger 
people and thos« oi high ' soc loecu^nomi c standin^also were the ffiost likely to feel that a member 
• of their famhy could become addicted; age made the most significant difference 'among Puerto 
Ricans. Whites between the^ages of 30 and ^9 were the least likely group in the entire sample 
to agree (32%). ;Soc loccbnomi c status made an even more significant difference In response ; 
persons of hi gh stattus in all ethnic groups agreed in greater proportion than low- and medium- 
status groups. O , 

As part of the larger study, it was found that ytunger people and those of higher socioeconomic 
standing were th^ most likely to report contact wSah heroin users, and to have the greatest amount 
of cont igui ty wi th heroin users» In addition, these same gi^ups were most likely to agree that 
a member of their family could become addicted. When the relationships between age and SES and 
family susceptibility were cootAlled for by contiguity, it became clear that it was contiguity 
which influencdp the relationships. Thus, regard 1 es s' of age or SES, those persons who had had 
the greatest amount of personal contact with heroin users' were most likely to feel that members 
of their family could become addicted. ' . - ' 

The majori^ of the surveyed resident^ of the area (65^J did not find a strong correlation be- 
tween the SOc ioec^omi c. cond i t ions of their community and heroin addiction. Puerto Ricans (3^*^) 
were the mbst likely to feel that their environment contributed to heroin addiction; 28^^ of the 
blacks and British West Indians and 2kZ of the whites agreed. Although unemployment rates were 
high in the area, only "^7% of the sample agreed that better job opportunities would be deter- 
*rent to heroin add i ct ion . '^Wh i 1 e B^-itish West Indians (31^) ^nd whites (32^) were similar in ' 
th^l r -response to fhis question, v^ll over half of the Puerto Ricans (56^^) agreed with the state-^ 
ment; 37^ of the blacks agreed. The high proportion of agreement of PuertA Ricans may be due to^ 
the fact that they had the highest unemployment rate of the four groups. There was also no con- 
sistent relationship between agreement that better job opportunities would decrease addiction and 
agreement that" a memljer of o^^e ' s family could become an addict. Blacks and Puerto Ricans ^hoj^ 
felt that their families were susceptible were more likely to disagree with the statement refuting 
job opportunities to addiction. On the other hand, whites who felt their families were suscepti- 

^ ble were significantly more likely to agree that a lack of job opportunities contributed to. ^ 

^Jaddiction. ' 

'■^The greatest difference in attitude was caused by socioeconomic status. Among blacks and Puerto 
cans* those of low economic status were the most likely to see their ne i ghborhood env i ronment 
malc^l^v i t. eas ier to become a heroin addict. Among whites an^ BVitish West Indians, the con- 
itLig w bjiil^en neighborhood environment and addiction was mQre sititen made by those in the high 




'"t^at aimember of one's family could become addicted to heroin is expressed most often 
"wHQ^>d(?i.^ad a high degree of personal contact with heroin users'*. This is true among 
'^h'^ethnic groups> - ^fewever , perception of susceptibility does not af feaCt atti tudes toward the 
environmental and socioeconomic factors which may cause addiction. Factors which influence the 
attitudes of w^tites pTd"^ a*te' the re are cons I de ra'bl e attftudinal d i f f e renc&s Hfejw^en whites and 
nonwhites. Most whites dd ^^W^: '.be 1 i eve a member Sf thei-r family could become an addict, while 
well over half of the other' gr'oups b&>i^i eve this is possible. In contrast to the other groups, 
high SES whites are more likely to-pk.r^eive a connection between employment opportunities and 
addiction than those of low SES. 
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Rang^l, Charles. American diplomacy and the international narcotics traffic: A black perspec- 
tive. In: Siinnons, Luiz, and Said, Abdul, eds. Drugs, Politics, and Diplomacy: The 
International Connection. Beverly Hills, California: Sage Pub 1 i cat ions , 197^ . PP. 91-111. 



PiJRPOSE 

New York City contains an Estimated 300,000 addicts. This figure represents morfe than half the 
^roin addicts who, accor Ji ng to the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) , are 
riving in the United States. Since the efforts. of the United States to deal with the foreign 
threat of heroin have been- less than dramatic, the underlying social, economic, and psychologica 
causes of addiction continue undisturbed: Harlem reflects on an inflated scale what can be 
observed elsewhere in the United States--the preeminence of heroin in the drug world. 

SUMMARY . ' ' ^ 

The black and the Hi span i cT .commun i t i es are the chief victim^ of addict-related crime in the 
cities^ Not until statistics revealed that addiction among GMs stationed in Southeast Asia was 
skyrocketing did the federal government begin to wake up. Although the State Department has 
paid one mUlion of its two millior> dollar pledge to-the UN Fund for Drug Abuse Control, and 
„ has sent t</the Senate for, conf i rmat ion the UN convention to extend international controls for 
@«syc^trop^iic substances, these steps do not make much impact on the availability of heroin on 
^*The streets. On an international level, narcotics control is balanced against diplomatic con- 
siderations. 

Although it has become law to "vote against any loan or • ut i i i za t i on of the funds of the Bank 
for the benefit of any country ... that has failed to take adequate steps to prevent narcotic 
drugs and other controlled substances from being sold illegally within the jurisdiction of such 
country. . .or from entering the'Unit^fed States unlawful I y*fr', the Administration, knowing of 
noncooperat i ng countries, has yet t^ cut off funds to .a single one of them. 

Two Investigatipns by the General/Account ing Office (GAO) ^howed related aspect'i .of the inter- 
national drug traffic, and reaffirmed why black Arpericans are distrustful of the federal govern- 
ment's new interest in drug control. Among the GAO|s findings were that less than or\e-third 
^^f the bureau of Customs work fqrce are trained inspectors and that there is a riva^jy between 
bkOO and CustomV^agents which often leads to petty quarrels and conflicts rather than the ^ 
necessary coordinated efforts against drug smugglers. / 

The poUd^Vmakers are, by and large, p jjlP^who have no sense of^ the crisis witJ^ which they/are 
expect^ ,tp deal . They are general^ far removed from the problems and from the people wKo are 
■involved, "Furthermore, each of the agenc i es respons i b 1 e for formulation of this policy the 
doniestic and foreign fronts shares a common shortcoming: blacks and other nriinorities are( rarely 
in^these policymaking positions. ^' / - U 

The fojiowing are some minority employment statistics for the federal agencies which s\are major 
respons i bi 1 i ty.i n the establishment of federal drug abuse 'poli c i es : \^ 

1. fecial Actioh Office for Drug Abuse Prevent ion--total ful I'-tT'Sie black employees, 13^; 
Span^ii-igffnamed, U; American Indian, U; Oriental, 0; all others, Sk%. 

I?:'* ^National Institute of Mental Health (Division of Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse.) , 
-total gfeneta I Schedule of employees- -black, 5.0^; Spani sh-Amer i can,- 1 . 2^ ; American Incil^n, 0; 
Asiariiv O.^r; v^ite, 93.U. , , 

3. : Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs--black, 8.5^; Span i sh'irAmer i can , 2.8^; American 
■ Indian, k\o%; Oriehtal, d.kt; white, 88. U,. . 

04. Law Enforcement Assi stance Adm i n i s t r^t i on--b I ack, l8.7^; Spanish-American, 
O.bf; American Indian, 0 . 4^ ; ;0r i en ta 1 , 0.2^^; ^ 



5. Department of Trcasury--black, 7.9^; Spanish-American, ^.^Z; American Indian, 
O.U; Oriental, 0.9^; white, 86.5^. 

6. Department of State~-Negro, 12.^^; Span! sh-surnamed , 2 . 7:^; . Amer I can Indian, 0.3^; 
ital, 0.6%; all others, 63.6:^. \ " 



Oriental 
CONCLUSIONS' 



If America's approach to the problems <^f^:i ^errra t i ona 1 nar'cot ics /Control is to succeed, that 
approach must reflect both the realities^oT heroin's effects at ^ome and the special perspective 
of those hardest hit by heroin. A new approach must be based on an enlightened view of national 
security and national interests. ^ '. 
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Richmin, Alex; Perkins, Marvin E» ; Bihari, Bernard and Fishman, J.J. Entry into methadone 
/naintenance programs! A fol IcJw^up study of* New Yofk City heroin^ users detoxified in I96I- 
1963. American Journal of Public Health , 62 (7) : 1002- 1007 . July 1972. 



DRUG 


Methadone ; HeVoi n 


SAMPLE SIZE 


' 500 


SAMPLE TYPE ^ 


Pos 1 1 reatmen t 


AGE 


Not Spec i f i ed 


SEX 


Both Sexes 


E TMNICI TY 


B 1 ack ; Wh i te ; H i span i c 


(JEOCHAPHICAL 
AREA 


New York Ci ty 


MFTHOtX)LOGY 


Loncj i t ud i nn 1 


DATA COLLECTrf)N 
INSTRUMENT 


programiOfmi c Statistics 


OATE(S') CONDUCTED 


'1971 , ■ .v; * 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


19 . 



PURPOSE 



0 



A sample of 500 addicts were followed up 8 to 10 years after detoxification to determine the 
extent of their later participation in a variet^-of New York City Methadone Maintenance Programs. 
The 500 patients followed were a 10'/> rcpresentaVJ^vve sample of the first 5,000 individuals ad- 
mitted for detoxification between January 196I andJune I963 at the. Morris J. Bernstein Insti- 
tute (MJBI --formerly Manhattan General Hospital) of the Beth Israel Medical Center, New York. 
The study was an attempt to discover any differences between those addicts who participated in 
methadone maintenance programs and those who did not. 
l 

METHODOLOGY 



Patient charts, MMTP (Methadone Maintenance Treatment Program) registers, and lists of MJBI were 
examined. The Methadone Data System (Warner, 1971) was used in determining wh i chf>p^at ien ts had 
been admitted to a variety of methadone mainterTance programs in New York up to July 1, 1971. The 
sample was then compared with other groups of MMTP patients in New York City as of December 31 1 
1970. , 

RESULTS 



Of the 500 patients, 115 (23^) were found 
the original group potentially in need of 
28'^ and 55^M based on follow-up da\a of a 



to have entered nriethadone programs. The proportion* 
treatment in June, 1971, was estimated to be between 
subgroup of the 500. It was not possible to differen- 



tiate whether low rates of MMTP participation were associated with: (S) psychological or 
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engr 

2n- 

1 



/ 



attltudlnal characteristics of patients; (b) differentials in Availability or accessibility of 
the methadone program; (c) reduced need for treatmei* (cure or substitution of problems); or (d) 
nonacceptability of the progran» to the patients' peers. 



The most striking differences i n 'MMTP entrance were in sex, ethnicity, and indices of the sever- 
ity of addiction^ Male patients in the follovy-up group were more likely than females to parti- 
.cipate in a methadone program. By mid-1971, 2GZ of the men and l^'-^- of the women had entered. 
There were also ethnic differences in the percentage of each sex entering MMTP. Among the 

_ /.-n.v -^ered MMTP than did Hisnanics (12'^.) or whiter (6^). Within 



Ihere were cii^*-' uirrerences i«« j^^. ww.,,^,«^Jv„ t^aun w..-^ ^ . nmv..: 

women, more of the blacks (17^) entered MMTP than did Hispanics (12'^J or whiter (6^). 
..K^ ^*kr.ir aroups, blark unmon w.>rp as likely to enter MMTP as black men» At the end 



were as likely to enter MMTP as black men. At the end of the 
sach of the black and Hispanic rm 
By the end of 1969, 1^''^^ ^^^^ each ethnic 9^°^P ^ere 



WV^IIICM. niv^« ^ \ ' / ^ 

the ethnic groups, black women were a:> 1 • . y cuter nmr a:* ui«v,- r^^^ tiie cn^ - - 

uMTD f^r.^-,^ r j-^e black and Hispanic men and m of the white men had 



third year of MMTP (1967), 8'^ each' of 1 
been admitted 



the program. By 



J y ICl.MMIV.'J » 

mid- 1971. 35^^ white men, 30^^. of the Hispanic men and only 17'^' of .the black men had 

entered MMTP. First admissions to MJBI. with previoqs inpatient detoxification elsewhere, were 
jnore likely (3^'^) later to enter MMTP than those without much prior detoxification (iS^J* 



"ed MH I r . iiiDL aamissions to hjoi. picviuuj:, inpaiicni. ^-^---^ -^^\.\kj\\ ci:>cin»M^. 

likely (3^'^) later to enter MMTP than those without much prior detoxification (iS^J 
^rtffcwho had used heroin for more than 5 years were nx^re likely (26^) than others (1 



(16^) to 



-niore likely >caLer to enter nnir 

Pdti^rttB^who had used heroin for more than 5 years were nx^re 
enter a methadone program later regardless of age at admission or ethnicity. 

CONCLUSION S 

It is evident from the data that narcotics addicts detoxified some 8-10 years prior to the study 
are still continuing to enter tht ^^.thadone Maintenance Program, with the proportion entering 
MMTP increasing. There is defini onfirmation of marked ethnic and sex differences in 

:>lack^ pat i«nts has not continued to accelerate in the 
:.u :«^:^„, r -'^diction seem more likely 



rate of entrance. The entrance 

for other patientb. Patients wi 



of ol 



other 

enter nnir. • ^ l 1 mo lea moi 

-^ould potentially 'double or Jfriple 



way as.w. 

enter MMTP. ' ^s t i nia le'd' t ho t the number ot 



th indices of more bevere 

entrants to MMTP from 



the group being 



the 
same 
to 

fol lowed 
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*^^^^T¥^' r^'^ville. Maryla 
pp. !•> ^1 



iQ^rat.e, and locatino iarO«^ PVP^'at ions : How decompo-. ' i ' 



f — y 


He ro i n / 


^^Mf»LE size// 










. Adul ts _ 




Mole ' 




S'^^l^i White 


AREA 




'METHODOLOGY 


Lo^-^'ludinoi 


^ATA COLLECTION 
"^STHUMENT 


;^;"^'-s; Laboratory/E'<'""'"'''""\_^ 
^JlLLLLily Records -^d!] 


•^ATEIS) CONOUCTED 


^JlZljind 197,, 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


6 



pURPO^i 

,,n recent y,.^ government ha. spent l^rge sums of ' "hh^'' "'"^y of illicit drugs 

tfl^tment „ '"'dd^cted 'hen,, ^ n evention of addiction by edaca t i ona 1 and law 

0 Set of success' 5^ • 



Bet^^:';,;^'°ber and Deccn.u.. • 

rodj^^y ' :n\^'^. '^^y or later 

1^-,, na,t of the sampl'^ ^'^^^ " ^^^ncral sample of a! I turning who had been '"ducted 

5 states, and t remainder we- a sS.p.e of'nen who ^a^^- -ted fr^. ... ..me states 

^"4Stf ^^dition were ^'^tec ^ ^ "drug positive" at ^e^^^^f ,, 
^^T^WTTTThed af '.u _j „f rhe in^^erview to verifv the reports or po current drug 



• 'V,. > " 

of 197^ th.. second of two interviews wa, conducted with 5/1 
ered X^P ^':'''M '969 or 1 Llr as 4l ' ^'^^^ men and who had returned 
Litotes m Sep'tenib^°;/^5; The f rst int^Vview was cpnducted ,n 
t*^^ LI. were a Qen„,!T °' .1| men returning who had been induc._ 

had enlisted from the same states 
lepartore from Vietnam. Urine samples 
:„,-rs \>f "r,„ _ . _ ..CP .' and 



" Uietn ""° had enter 
from Vietnam (.„ .,„h St?tes •■■ 

Ia72. About h , ^ ^"^ nle were a 

2S sf^ ^^'f of the sample 
/^T. o. and the remainde -re 



sSniple of' men who 

^°aition, were ''^ - _ ferv i "'""^ Positive" at — - 
^^r^"-'hed at the end of the '"H'/'^^ to verify the repor 
military records were obtained to verify J detection 



departiJ^re from Vietnam, 
ports "no current drug use, 
^^ug user in Vietnam- 



RESULTS 

\ 

Forty-flvc m«n mt th« criteria for heroin addiction at some time in the first three years ^ 
after their return from Vietnem. Seven came from 'the simple random sample of 28'* veterans, and' 

cases ewne from the 287 detected as drug positive at departure. Most of the 
post-Vietnam addiction occurred In the first ten months afte^r^ departure, with 1.5^ addicted In 
that time period* An additional \Jn became addicted at some time over t)^ n^x^t two .years. 

Four *preser vice predictor scales were used: drug experience before service, deviant behavior 
Other than drug use before service, demographic characteristics, and home backgrojjnds . When 
the predictive power of these four scafes describing preservice history were tested against 
heroin icldtctlon In the post-Vietbam period, no strong relationships were found. The most "pre- 
dictive of the scales was the drug use ,scale, but it was inefficient. The 0ro!oes5 of addiction" 
was then decomposed Into stages: of all the men who went to Vietnam, 35% used heroin whilje 
there; of those who used heroin in Vietnam, 28^ continued that use after return from Vietnam; 
of those who contH|pd use, 28^ j)ecame addicted. Using the four predictor scales for each of 
these stages. It JH found that parents* problem behavior and previous drug use were most pre- 
dictive of post-Vietnam addict*)n. The most strllcing finding was that the demography scale was 
negatively related to addiction among post-Vietnam heroin users. Although it was black, inner- 
clty, Vimg soldiers who had been. likely to ute heroin in Vietnam and to continue It afterwards, 
It was the older, white heroin i^ser from outside central cities who was at the greatest risk of 
becoming addlcted.\^ . m 

CONCtUSlONS 

While It had not been predicted that the demographic variables would have opposite effects on 
use in Vletoam and addiction after V'ietnam among users, the discovery does seem to make sense. 
T^e chief contribution of demographic variables to addic^tion is probably that they facilitate 
one*s exposure to opportun i t i es and^pressures to use narcotics. The young inner-city bl/ack uses' 
narcotics for'a variety of reasons — because His friends urge h'\m to, for relaxation and cornpanion- 
ship, to satisfy his curiosity, and to achieve euphoria. Individuals who live in environments 
Jn which none of their peers use narcotics are not being urged by friends to use them for social 
purposes. In fact, if ttiey are using drugs, they are violating local norms and expending great 
effort fo maintain their supply. Presumably, older whites who live outside the central city 
and still use narcotics must be driven to this use by an unusual compulsion to achieve euphoria, 
or by serious subjective problems. It is inferred that use against demographic odds implies a 
greater need, a need so great that it overrides cons i^derat ions of disciplined njpderation that 
might prevent addiction. ^'^.•^.^ ^ 
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|U>«buci^ Julian B. The Ne^ro drug addict as an offender type. Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology,, and Police Science , 53{ 1 ) : BS-'*} , Mar<:h 1962: 




SAMPLE S\Zl 



SAMPLE TYPE 



SE 



ETHNICITY 



GEOOHAPHICAL 
AHEA 



Heroj n 



^00 



Incarcerated 



— 
Hale 



Black 



ME rH0f>OL0 




Washington, D.C. 



jfToralo ry/Sunvf^y 
r res t . Rcc (M ds 



DATE(S) qoNpuqicb^ 



NO. Of^ HEf 



-January 195^ - November 1955 



0 



PURPOSE 



first step towards a theory of the etiology of drug addiction, the manner in which Negro 

^cc 1 — c fu.. *^ ^ \ * \ r^r^ } ^r-Tmir^a 1 --both in the nature of criminal behavipr 



As a — ^ — , 

narcotic offenders differ from the traditional crTminal 
and in family, and social background--was studied. 



METHODOLOGY ' 

A sample group bf 50 Negro drug addicts in the Distric't'of Columbia Refonmatory was compared 
wi.th 350 traditional criminal types. For this comparison^ a typolo^ of criminal behavior based 
on the configuration of the total known arrests for the various offenses of each inmate was de- 
vised. In ^determining criminal patterns, a chronological arrest history was derived from 
official arrest records. Itwas assumed that ^na i ys i s Woul d reveal repet i t i ons^ t hat could be 
associated with certain personal and social background factors. The fwst frequent charges in 
the arrest history were used as d basis for classification, and late^hases were given greater 
weight. 

RESULTS ' 



The analysis pf the ^OO-arrest histories reVi te 

la^. 




I ted in a typology of 13 criminal patterns: 8 
singly patterns of robbery, narcotic drug lav^, gambling, burglary, se)<: offenses, confidence 
games, auto thefts, check forgery; 2 double patterns of larceny and burglary, assault and drunk- 



enness; 1 triple pattern of drunkenness, assault, and larceny; I mixed pattern;^and I with no 
pattern. 
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One-eighth of the sample was classified as^narcotic dcug laws offenders. All were heroin addicts. 
Thfey were Compared with the rest on many personal and social characteristics: life history, 
family, pel ghborhood , school, marital status, indices of personal disorganization and juvenile 
delinquency. The drug offenders were younger (medium age 25 vs. 33) and more intelligent (l.Q. 
100 vs. 86). They came less frequently from d i sorgan i zed^ f ami 1 y backgrounds and had fewer dis- 
ciplinary and delinquency problems. However, SGZ had adult <5riminal (often addicted) companions 
in adolescence, which may have been significant in their becoming addicts. In criminal activity, 
they were more frequently loners. 

The most important background factor of the addicts was the tendency to have been reared by 
dominant mothers who sheltered and overindulged them, causing the development of "passive- 
dependent-dependent" personality types. They were introduced to heroin by addict companions. 
Forty-three were hot delinquent prior to addiction. Most were cut loose from conjugal group 
ties; isolation was apparently self-imposed to avoid detection and censure from rel a t i ves ' Hal f 
were jazz musicians, all interested in music and reading rather than sports. They disliked 
alcohol, and expressed little interest in women except their mothers. They averaged nine arrests 
each, but most were for narcotics violations. The rest were for nonviolent property offenses 
(shoplifting, petty larceny, and housebreaking) and stemmed from the need to secure a personal 
supply of drugs. Charges for the sale of narcotics were rarely motivated by gain per se. They 
abhort"ed violence. Not one was a racketeer or gangster. They were a group of petty, habitual 
of fende rs . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The study demonstrates the utility of a typology based on criminal careers, as established by 
arrest history patterns, to delineate clear-cut and homogeneous offender categories. The em- 
pirical data show that narcotic drug laws offenders differ from other criminal types in theoret- 
ically relevant social and personal background factors. 



\ 
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Schasre, Robert. Cessation patterns among neophyte heroin users. Internationa] Journal. 
. of the Addictions , r(2):23:32, June 1966.' 



DRUG 


He roi n ' ' 


SAMPLE SIZE 


80 ' 






SAMPLE TYPE 


Add i ct s ; Ex-Add i cts . ' ' ■ 


AGE 


Not Spec i f i ed 






SEX 


Mais' - ' % 


ETHNICITY 


Mex i can-Ame r i can 


■> 




GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Los Angeles, C^lforni'a 


METHODOLOGY 


Exp 1 oratory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n te rv i evvs 






DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


Not Speci n ed 






NO. OF REFERENCES 


■ - 

4 . 



PURPOSE 

Using intervievvs v;ith MexLcan-Amer I cans , van effort was made to gain informatjon regarding social 
factors which might explain v;hy some indiyi'duals cease using heroin aft^' an early juvenile 
involvement, while others seem to continue heroin usage more or less 'jihjoughout their adult 
1 ives . ' " ^ ' ■ 



METHODOLOGY 

■' i . ' 

Forty addicts and forty ex-users v;ere formally interviewed in pairs for two or three sessions, 
each lasting -three to six hours. These dual serial i n te rv i ev;s^ we re h^ld over a period of two yea 
All of 'the i nt«5 rv i ewees were of Mex i can-Appef i can origin. They had all expe r i encid *t h Ai r initial 
involvement with narcotics in East Los Angeles, a predominantly Mexican-American n^j ghborhood . 
They defined their heroin usaqe as resulting in a "pleasant experience." The age at initial 
involvement! ranged from 13 to 17, with slightly more than 50'Y, of th€ cases being 15 or 16. 

The major problem was determining the extent to which social factors might have had significiant 
bearing on the differential experience of the participating addicts versus the part i c i pat i^ng 
ex-users. The interviev; procedure involved three Sequential objectives: '( 1 ) to note signifi- 
cant factors (incidents or situations) from the conversation which might explain the divergent, 
careers of the addict and the ex-user; (2) to seek either consensus or disagreement from the 
two interviewees on the actual occurrence or existence of such factors; and (3) to test the 
factors upon which consensus was reached regarding occurrence, to determine t\ieir actual signi- 
ficance in the influencing of subsequent divergent 'careers . \ 



'l^ESULTS- 



The .assumpt ion of -a clea'r-cut decision op the part of the ex-user to stpp using heroin was pot 
always "found to be .warranted. In 22 cases, the decision was e'k post facto to the incidents 
that initially ledsto cessat.ior(. The repiaihing l8 cases did i nvol ve dec i s ion-mak i ng which led' 
directly to cessation. Of the 18 ^x-users in the deci s i oci-group , 9 cited some sort of direct 
social influence as JfJ^e^. factor ih thei r^deci siori to stop (negative experienced by male peerjs, 
strong pressure by ^g i rl f iends , or sociarl "^stigma) . The refnaining 9'cas^s identi f ied the experi- 
ence of phys ijC&l add i c t ion as the significant factor leading to their decisi^ to quit. Th^y 
also cited a factpr reducible to social influence: fear and surprise^at the realization that 
they were "hooked" because they only had "little habits," leadi^ng to a resolve to "quit before 
it gets out pfn'control ." Among the") 22 ex-users in the no-decision group, \9 of the cessation 
factors recounted were geographical in naturae ^nd 13 invoJved the suppliens who had been 
furnishing the' narcot i cs. Geographical separation of the individij^l from the neighborhood in 
which narcot i cs i nvol vemen t wasl^egun; oj" an interruption in source of supply, appeared signi- 
ficant in the cessation of heroin usage. ^ ' . ' ' 



CONCLUSIONS ^, 



In a^ large percentage of cases , 't.hre reasons attributed by both t.be addict and the former user 
to the Matter's termination ot hefbin usage 



Ir ^ _ . 

to the latter' s termination o^f hetbiiV usage \^ere very often ndnvol i tional in nature, represen- 
ting the intervention of socia 1 jc i rcAions^ances wh i ch the individual saw as beyond his ability to 
controj^or overcome. This uad^rscorii^d/^trongly the ftct that cpnti nuance of usage, fo4jowing 
earl y experience with heroin, depends- l^eavily on social opportunity; otherwise the "habit," ^ 
these data indicated^ may{ in mapy i^hs t'^nces be abandoned. The dat^a indicated that for many ex- 
users, othe reasons* for cessafioito| hejgin use were social in nature part i cul ar 1 y thp geognaph 
cal serration from the neighborho^^ i;*i which they became addicted and ap interruption in their 
source <5f supply. 



An important supplementary i ssue'Tema i as : to determine'Vi th more precision which individuals 
will abandon heroi rV^ us^ge in the face of adverse social condition^ and which ones will persist 
and surmount the intervening barriers. That the barriers are nok overcome , by a cons i^de rab 1 e., 
number of individuals appears to represent a finding not adequ^el y st ressed in either the 
theoretical or empjrical literature cjn illicit drug usag^e. . » 
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Scott, Neil R.; Orzen, Wi 1 1 i am; 'Mus i I lo , Cynthia; and Cole, 'Patricia T. Methadone in the South- 
west: A three-yeaifc follow-up of Chicano heroin addicts. American Journal of^ Orthopsych i at ry , 
'♦3(3):355-36l, 1973. ' . ^ . / r 



* DRUG 

• 

— ' — ^— 


^ Opiate's \ '''-^ ' < 


SAMPLE SIZE 




SAMPLE TYPE 


1 1 C a Lille t 1 t •'\ UU L p a L 1 CI 1 L / 


AGE 


Adult (median -age: 31 years) 


SEX 


. 51 Male; 10 Female 


/ 

ETHNICITY 


Mex i can-Amer i can ^ 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 

' 1 It » — 


METHODOLOGY 


Long 1 tud i na 1 . ♦ 


DATA COtLECTION 
INSTRUMENT ■ 


Interviews; Medical Records Ur i ne • 
Surve i^ .1 ance"" 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


Apri 1 1969 - May U972 - 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


3 



PURPOS 



Methadone'programs provide a useful framework for conducting follow-up studies of heroin addicts. 
A three-year follow-up study was performed in Albuquerque, New Mexico, ^ to determine the Mjbsev- 
quent health and drug use of 61 Chiqano clients of a methadone ma i ntenance p rogram of indigenous 
Ctp^caho origin. ' - 

■ HrfHQDOLOGY ■ ' , ' ^ ^ 

Adrtilssion ciata wer^ obtained by the program staff as part of the induction procedure,, and con- 
sisted largely of responses to structured interviews. Follow-up data were compiled f^rom medical 
and urine surveillance records, newspaper clippings, and inteV^.iews with Current program parti- 
cipants. Staff members also cross-checked employment records -^nd current living arrangements. 
Subjects were all Chicano, born and raised in New Mexico, and Spanish-speaking. Fifty-one were 
.male, and 10 were female. Upon admission to the prod'ram, the median age was 31 years, with a 
range of 21 to ^5. Median a,ge of beginning heroin J^e waS^ Ij^^ yea rs . Ninety-seven percent had 
prior arrest records, with 67^^ having been a r res tea more" than 10 times. After detox i f i <i:at i on , } 
cl ients\were given 150-200 mg of methadone daily; thjs wa's reduced during the latter part of 
the stuily' to 80 mg daily. Outcome was examined by retention or survivorship in the program, ^ 
evidence of drug abuse, aad evidence of social rehabj l^at ion. !• . " 



RESULTS 



Thirty-nine (6^^>) of the clients remained active in methadone maintenance treatment; (sixteen 



(26^1;) were discha;^ed from the program; ■ and. s i x/( 10-) were deceased. Of the dijchar^ed clients. 



1 



two were drug-free, six returned^to heroi n use,' and eight were i mp r i sone<l . Overall nutVition 
improved, but alcoholism was a ma}Q^ health complication. The six fatalities included tw^ f rom 
dhronic a I coholi sm, two from gunshot wounds, on^ from an automobile accident, and one from' an 
overdose of tnethadpne, heroin, 'and alcohol. Alcoholism was implicated tn all six fatalities. 

Ourrng the first year of the program, few urine specimens were obtained; collection Was unob- - 
served, and announced to the cl.ient a day prior to collection. During the last two years of the 
I'study, urlne^ surveillance ^as j/andomized, and clients received a minimum of one urine test a 
week.' During this latter permd, the overal 1 "dirty" urine percentage underwent approximately 
a sixty-fold increase to 20%. On the ,ev i denccv of newspaper clippiryas and clinical notes, 27 
clients (^5^) acquired new charges 0|- arr'e5,ts oyring the study period. A problem in the docu- 
mentation of arrests was the refusal of police toN:elear.e arrest data. 

' • ' ' .•' 'S , 

Baset^on clinical observation, it is apparent that this program does not confirm the stei^eotype 
of the addict as an unhealthy, debauched, fringe member of soc i e t y , s t r i pped of resources by the 
quest for^heroii?. The Chicario addict has abundant family resources ava i 1 abl e. "to him; admission 
data indicate that only two clJent,s did^not live with their families. Community ties are cor- 
respond i ng l^y strong. The clients in this study were not drifters; most stayed in th^ Albuquerque 
area. The addiction-related roles of the female addict were at variance w,ith the frequent obser- 
vation that fema 1 e -add i c ts are often forced i nto- pros t i tut ion to support> their habit,. None of 
the ten f.emales studied was known to have been a prostitute. It also appears that the group 
culture of the program, with its^heavv^ involvement an4 contribution f rom- ex-addi ct paraprofe^rr 
sionals, had many values, roles, and sociaP processes in commoni^ith the street add i cf cul t ure . 

CQNCLUSIQNS . ' . . ' ^'v 

Program success or failure is not easily ascertained because of the lack of baseline knowledge 
of the pathogenesis of^Chicano addiction. The drug literature Ms remarkably devoid of descrip- 
tions of Chicajgip addiction, despite the common assumption that addictive problems are widespread 
among American Spanish-speaking populations. It is important that observations be made to record 
aspects of addijctipn unique to thij population, and to challenge the popular stereotypes of 
addicts. It wdul d^ a 1 be of interest ^to document what effect values such as permissiveness and 
patronage have-on, program operations. Perhaps fature investigation can establish those aspects 
of addict street culture that havie therajiewtic value when incorporated into a treatment program.^ 
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and But 1 ei^ , 



Mark 



Simpson, D. Dwayne ; Curtis, 

1971-1972 DARP admissions, ^merlc^n Journal of Drug y d 



Description of drug users in treatment: 
Alcohol Abuse, 2(l):15~28, 1975, 



DRUG 


Opi ates ; Mul t i -Orug 


SAMPLE SIZE 


12,297 


, ' 

SAMPLE TYPE 




e a t me n t 


AGE 


c/oss-Age ' ' 


S€X ^ 


76'i,. Male; 2W/., Female 


ETHNICITY 


^6'/, Black; 36:r>/hite; 10^ Puerto Rican; 
^IX Ilex i can-Ame r^i can ; \% Other 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


United Stales; Puerto Rico - 


METHODOLOGY 


Ex^orci ! . )' , /Survey 


^ DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Progrom/Cl inic Statistics 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


Tjune 1971 - June 1972 \ ^ 

*) "" fr^i : 


NO. OF, REFERENCES 




y 



PURPOSE 



V 




Although the Drug Abuse Report i ng' Prog ram (DARP) patient population is not a randomly-drawn, 
epidemiological sample of American drug user^, it does represent a large segment of patijents who 
enter community-centered programs for drjig abuse treatment, and i t offers one of the most com- ^ 
plete sources of information currently ava^i^^lable for assessing demogr^ph i ^ and background charac- 
Lteristics of contemporary drug users. SeveJ^^l of the most prominent 'attr/butes of the 1971-1972 
OARP patient samples are summarized here. - 



SUMMARY 



other less frequent ar 



Between June 1971 and June 1972, DARP included 36 treatment agencies, 4in both the United State^' 
and Puerto Rico. The research sampl e inc 1 uded V2,297 patients from 31 of these' agenc i es . 'The 
major types of treatment included methadone maintenance {^1'!^ of the patients), therdpeut i c^ com- 
munities (16'-^,), other drug-free therapy ( 1 7'<) , detoxi f i cat ion 
mixed treatment approaches {3'). 

Seventy-six percent of the patients were male. Forty-six percent th^^patients were black; 
36% were white;^and Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans represented 10^ f ^7^ of-' the sample, 
respectively. .Other ethnic classifications accounted for th^\ rem^^rVw*^^^. Age .d i s tr i but ions 
within each of the ethnic groups were generally comparab 1 e ,^w i th the /age .range 21 -25 predominant 
except for Mexi cdn-Amer i cans » ^0^' of whom were over 30' at the t i me jpf " admlss i on 
On the other hanj^, whites included the smallest percentages 



(23^.)'; -and 



age groups, and tended to include more younger patien 



t^ 



of 
than any 



to trea tment . 
le^ts in the ,2,6-30 and over- 30 
otheVj-'ethnic group. 
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in 



I- 



Within ethni<i groups, prtevalence^ rates associated wl th ^drug use, patterns w^re generally compar- 
able between blacks, Puerto Ricans^ and Mexicans-Americans » For these groups, daily heroin use 
(pattern H) was about ^0^; dail? heroin with some use of cocdine (HC) was about 25%; dally her- 
oin with' barbiturates (HB) about k%\ daily heroin with any one or two nonopio'ids (H+) , about 
use of three or more nonopiotjils along with daily heroi n^ (H+Pol , about 10^; use of. three or 
more nohopl^o ids" without daily heroin (Pol y) , about ]%\ use of pnly one or two nonopioids, but no 
dt)K^ds dai ly , (LDO+), about 10%;'and those not classified, about lU. The except ionnto this 
InvflfJed^ the near-zero rate for HC and a correspqnd i rrg 1 y high rate of H (58^) among Mexicarw ' 
Americarvs. .Among whites, the. use of nonopioids without daily heroin (Poly and LDS+) was com- 
paratively high (20% to 30^). • Wjth regard^to age, patterns Poly and LDS+ were most prevalent 
among younger pa^tients (particularly under 18), while pattern^ H and HC, became mcire pjjevalent 
with increasing age (these trends were cbnsi stent within eac^h ethnic group). 

The first illegal drug usfed was -^ar i ttliana for 57^^f the patients, and heroin for 21%. Blacfks 
included the highest percentage of patienls who used heroin'as their first illegal drug (31%), 
and whites, the lc*yest (^%) . Marihuana as. t"^e first drug was most ^prevalent among Puerto Ricans 
(68^) and MexicantAmeridans . (G^'jOif' compared to' 56% and 55% for whites and blacky, respectively. 
Twelve percent of/ the M(^xi c^n-Arjj^<i carvs and 31 of the whites used barbi turates^ i rst , ..and 
another 1^1% of tKe whites used amphetamines first. - 

The majority of the samp 1 e jcofnp 1 etejl 10 to 12 years of education and fead spent time in jail; 
^0% were 1 egal'l y ^involved at the time of admission; and almost one-third reported that their 
major source of support was illegal. " ^ 




y ■ 
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Snarr, Richard W. , and Ball, John C. I nvol ;^ment in a drug subcaj^ture and abstinence following 
treatment among Puerto Pican narcotic addicts* Britis'h Journal Qf Addiction , 69:2^3*248, 197A. 



DRUG ■ 


Op i a tes ' 


SAMPLE SIZE 


108, . 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Pos I trea tmen t 


AGE 


Not Spec i f i ed 


SEX 


Ma 1 e 


■4 

ETHNICITY 


Puerto Rican 


GEOGRAPHICAL * 
AREA 


Puerto Rico 


METHODOLOGY 


Long i tud i na1 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


\ 

\ n terv i ews 

/I 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


Not Spec i f i ed 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


10 



PURPOSE 

Drug subcultures provide avenues to. success, social admiration, and a sense of well-being, which 
their members feel are othervyise beyond their reaclfl Eventual involvement occurs as one learns 
techniques and comes to share similar attitudes with other members . The degree o^ invol vemen t 
in a drug subculture and abstinence following a^. period of treatment were studied. It was hypo- 
thesized th^t/ there would be a significant relationship between the two variables; specifically, 
that the higher the degree of involvement in a drug subcu 1 ture , "the less likely it was that 
abs'tinence would follow a period of treatment. 

METHODOLOGY ' ' . • 

A total of 108 male Puerto Rican op i a te, add i c t s were located and interviewed in Puerto Rico. 
These addicts were part of 2^2 subjects' d i scharged from the S . Public Health Service Hospital 
at Lexington, Kentucky, between 1935 and December 31, 1962,'^Wid who were residents of Puerto Rico 
at the time of at least one admission. To develop an index which reflected the degree of involve- 
meprtr\in a drug subcu 1 tiire , an instrument based on behavioral items was used. Five it-ems incor- 
por^ated into the index were: (l) the average daily amount of money the subject had spent to 
ob4ain drugs; (2) whether or not the subject had acquired a history of selling narcotics to ^ 
addicts; (3) whether or not the subject had^ndergone more tjian one period of treatment; {k) >v 
whether or Aot the subject began opiate use in a group setting; and (S) whether or not the sub- 
ject had us^ n\arihuana. Each of these items was dichotomized and given equal weight. These 
five i^tems were then combined into an index of involvement in the drug subculture as follows: 
little or no involvement; some involvement; extensive i nvo 1 vement . 



*Onjy one Indicayir of "cur^d" or "not cured" was considered: opiate use or abstinence following 
per I o^) of tre^i^ent. The cured category consisted of persons who had been at risk (not. insti- 
tutional Izedf/ and had not used opiates for at least three consecutive years and were not using 
6piat^s at tne time of the interview. The not cure^l category consisted of subjects who, fol 1 ow- 
ning a period of treatment, had nevfe^r been off opiates for three consecutive years w^?ile at risk. 



RESULTS 



Overall, 38^ 'of those wi th little involvement /m a drVjg subculture were cured, v^hereas only 10^^ 
of those with* extens ive involvement were cured. When the subject's social class position was 
utilized as a controf^variable, it was found that 21Z of those in the lower social cl^ss with 
little involvement in a subculture were cured, compared to only k.lX among those with extensive 
involvement. ' Similarly, ^2.9'^ of those in the middle and upper social class with little involve 
ment were cured. Further analysis indicated that- involvement in a subculture, among those who 
began opiate use by the age of 20 or before, had little relationship to being cured, but in- 
vol vemen^among tho^e who began opiate use at age 21 or over was highly related to being cured. 
\ Among those who began opi-ate use by the age of 20, 17.6>' with little i nvo'l vemen t in a drug sub- 
culture were cured, compared to 13.8^ with extensive involvement, thus indicating little differ- 
ence. In contrast, 11 of those who began opiate use at age 21 or over and had little involve 
ment in a drug subculture were cure4, but not a single person who began opiate use at age 21 or 
older and who was extensively involved in drug sub-culture was cured. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The most significant finding was that involvement in a drug subculture among those who*began 
opiate use by the age of 20 had. little rel a t lonsh i^)l to cure, whereas invoTvement among thos^ who 
'began qse after the age of 20 was highly related to cure, Pe^rhaps involvement beginning in the 
adolescent teenage years is more closely linked to a short-run hedonistic experience, which may 
subsequent 1 y 1o6e its appeal and may be terminated in favor of more legitimate adult roles such 
a^ occupational and parental roles. \f r^n addict becomes involved in a drug subculture in his 
twenties or thirties, -jt is likely he has failed to establish himself in legi t imate adul t activi 
ties. By then, he is less likely to pursue legitimate activities ancf, therefore, is more likely 
to remain committed to the drug-taking way of life. These f i nd i ngs^/^Si-i-Frt to the crucial import- 
ance of some bas i soc I«l^-dj mens ions i n an addict's life. They sugge^ that consideration of 
social factors.^ is a manoatorV consi derat ion for any type of treatment program. 
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Stephens, Richard, and Slatin, Gerald. The street addict role: 
type. Drug Forum , 3 (^) : 375-389 , Summer 197^^ 



Toward the definition of a 



DRUG 


Opiates; Multi-Drug ' 


SAMPLE SIZE 


1,096 


SAMPLE: TYPE 


Trealiiienl. { i npal i erU ) 

— ^> . 


AGE 


Adults 


SEX 


Male; 271 Female 


ETHNICITY 1 


527 Black; 6^ Spanish; 505 White 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Lex i ngton , Ken t;ucky 


METHODOLOGY 


' Exploratory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUfyiENT 


1 nterv i ews 


DATE(S) CONDUCTED 


Not Spec i f i ed . j 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


16- ■ ' 



PURPOSE 

As narcotic addiction became an urban phenomenon, unique and important type of drug abuser 
emerged: the street addict. A conceptual and empirical clarification of this type was delineated 
in order to: (l) opera t iona 1 i ze the street addict role; (2) ascertain the prevalence of this 
street addict type in a sample of institutionalized addicts; and (3) show the potential meaning- 
fulness of ^uch a categorization through its ability to discriminate on a wide variety of 
socialvariables. 



METHODOLOGY 

An operational definition of the street addict rale was constructed. A street addict was 
defined as someone: who used more than one narcotic; who had at least one arrest; who had com- . 
mitted at least one criminal activity; who had at least some use of illegal drug sources; whose 
usual routine was intravenous injection (withjnost frequent narcotic or drug); who had experienced 
at least one kick (other than detoxification at Lexing,ton); whose preferred (or most, frequent) 
drug was heroin, speedball, or cocaine; and who had sold drugs at least once. Tbe s^ple was 
composed of 1,096 patients committed to the NIMH Clinical Research Center at Lexi ng top Ken t ucky , 
for treatment prior to May 20, 1969. The median ages were: white males, 25.0; HyinorVty males, 
.28.6; white females, 25.3; minority females, 26.^. There were 376* white males, 129 white 
females, ^17 Negro males, 110 Negro females, 31 Spanish males, and 33 Spanish females. The patients 
were interviewed by three highly t ra i ned i n terv i ewers using a standardTzed and tested interview 
schedule (Social Data Form), which was administered upon admission. 
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"Drug" as used here referred to any class of psychotropic drugs (which included narcotics,* 
At Imulants , sedat I ve-hy'pnot i c-re laxants , antidepressants, antihistamines, psychotogens , mar'huana, 
organic solvents, ahd t ranqu i I i zers ) . "Narcot ics" ireferrod to both., the opriates and synthetic 
narcotic analgesics. \ 

-RESULTS \ \ • * 

The results indicated that 35V, or 321), of the 1,096 parien^s wt*re street addicts. The street 
addict role was found largely anx>ng minority group males. Forty percent of the minority group 
males were street addicts, a figure which was at least 11'-^; larger than the other three groups 
(white males, wh'i te females, or minority females). Fifty-two percent of the street addicts 
were minority group males, representing only of the, total sample. White m^les who constituted 
26^ of the street addict group were underrepresen ted . The percentage of street addicts who 
were women (white, 1 T^^ ; oii nor i ty , 12'^) was expected, un I i ko the unexpected finding that among 
the female groups there'were more street addicts than in ,the white male group. ' / 

A comparison of the 350 street addicts with tf)e residual category of 7^6 nonstreet addicts, 
with race and sex held constant, revealed tfiat street addicts had more often experimented with 
marihuana (586 vs. 335), and 'at a younger ^^>ge (16.7 vs. 17-9); that tK'ere was a similar differ- 
ence for age at first narcotic addiction (19-9 vs. 22.^); that ^^tr^et addicts more often used^ 
the intravenous route when first using narcotics (37^ vs. 30-^,); that at the point of first 
addiction, those individuajs who subsequehtly became street addicts v^re already using illegal 
distribution channels as their narcotfcs source (73'^* vs. 58^.); that street addicts began using 
the iptravenous route at an earlier'agv (20.5'i') vs. 21. 8'^.); that in their last month on the 
streets prior to hospitalization, street addicts were using more drugs and at a much higher 
cost (2.3^ at $56 vs. 2.0^ at $32); and, finally, that n)ore street addicts had been arrested 
than nonstreet addicts (10.61, vs. 9.9V;). 

These differences were more clear-cut Tor the white groups, and may be due to: the skewness of 
the data (that many more of the street addicts were^black males); it is'possible that those who 
could be classified as "almost street addicts" were also^lack. Thus the differences between 
the black males were not as -great as between the whites. An alternative explanation is that 
being a black male addict impl ifes bewng a street addict in most cases. - . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings suggest that the street addict type reliably differentiates street addicts from 
other narcotic addicts on a variety of^ behaviors. It may be possible, through further research, 
to develop specific programs designed for communities characterized by each type of addict. 
The present effort has immediate utility in that it focuses attention *bn the soc iocul tural 
aspects of such patterns of drug^ involvement, suggesting that ameliorative efforts must attend 
to jthe more basic problem of the street addict's commitment to a total lifestyle—a lifestyle 
that is completely organized around the procurement and use of heroin and other drugs. Based 
on the image of the street addict as depicted by. the results of this research, the conclusion 
may be drawn that some structural change may well have to occur in our society before certain 
segments of the population are given meaningful a 1 terna t i ves to the street addict's way of 
life. ' ^ 
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PURPOSE ^ 

This study was undertaken to test the hypothesis that the highest addiction risk inNew York 
occurs not among u^rban immigrants, but among first-generation adults in established jninority 
.groups. The nativity of three ethnic groups of New York^City male narcotic addicts and their 
parents was compcired with figur;es for s i mi 1 ar, nonadd i cted- ethn i c groups. 

METHODOLOGY^ , 

The study group consisted of all addict patients discharged frofp Lexington between April 1 and 
December 31, 196l, who were: (l) male, '(2) born between 1931 and IS'^O, and (3) resi'dents of 
New York'. The nativity of New York addicts admitted to Lexington was compared with that of 
nonaddict New York residents of similar age, sex, and ethnic origin, obtained f.rom^ the 1 960 
Census of Population . T^ere'were 1 71. non-Puerto Rican Negro addicts in the sample, 1 87 non- 
Puerto Rican whites and 130 patients of Puerto Riqan descent. The proportions of immigrants, 
f i rs t-generat i,on Americans, and native-born of native-born parents were calculated, including 
the percentage of Southern-born Negroes (who it was assumed would encounter problems analogous 
to those of immigrants from foreign countries), to determine the relation of immigrant status 
to addiction in New York City. 



RESULTS 



In all instances, individuals born in New York, but whose parents were not born in the Northern 
United States, had the greatest statistical likelihood of bein^ admitted to Lexington; the 
data suggested that first-generation New York X i ty res i dents had a rate of addiction three times 
that of immigrants (p<'.00l). The Mkelihootl of Lexington hospitalization was also strongly 
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correlated with minority-group statft. It was observed- that the rate of addiction (as measured 
by Lexington discharges) was approximately 20 times as hiyh among New York Puerto Rican and 
^gro populations as among the rest of the New: York population. 
» 

CONCLUSIONS 
~ ^ 

The findindfe are based X)nly .upon New York addicts admitted to Lexington and are not necessarily 
applicable to other groups; however, the evidence suggests that both minority status and 
parental rather than individual cultural mobility are pos i t i vel y corre 1 ated. wi th the incidence 
^^l^f drug addiction ^among individuals from lower socioeconomic groups. 

^S'" ^. ^ ' ^ ' ' • . "N .... 

, *The "hypothes is is advanced that, within a given ethnic urban group a^ i ct i on may diminish as 
the percentage'of first-generation members diminishes. The roots of addiction are laid down 
before adolescence and the addict's alienation is from parents first, society next. The im- 
migrant's early years are spent in a social environment that matches his parents'; the child of 
inroigrants spends his early years in a culture at variance with that of his parents. The 
imnlgrant parents have to spend more time coping with the new environment, and as a result, 
paiP^ental instability occurs: / - 
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PURPOSE 

To illustrate characteristics which may differentiate addiction from other psychiatric syndromes, 
a 12-year follow-up was conducted'of 100 New York addicts (50 white and 50 Negro men) who were 
first admitted to the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, between August 1 
1952, and January 31, 1953- The use of longitudinally-gathered data permitted the conceptuali- 
zation of the addict simultaneously as a delinquent and /as a psychologically disturbed individual. 

METHODOLOGY. 

The- sample consisted of 50 Negro and 50 wl^iite men admitted to the Lexington Hospital between 
August 1, 1952, and January 31, rj53. Thirty (25 white and 5 Negro) were of Latin American 
extraction; 26 of these were Puerto Rican. In 1952, a social worker completed a 55-item question- 
naire on 90'^ of the men in the sample. This ques t ionna i re con t a i ned routine demographic data 
and also elicited information about family history of addiction, early history of de I i nquency , 
arrest record, military and occupational history, and drug experience. Demographic data, and 
that concerning criminal history, were in most cases confirmed by official sources and considered 
complete. Data on childhood delinquency, deprivation, and family psychopa t hoi ogy represented 
mi n 1 mal va I ues . 

RESULTS > 

Relation of Ethnic Background to Long-Term Course 

Overall, the differences between Negro, white, and Latin subgroups were smaller than might have 
been supposed from the important cultural differences in their backgrounds. The addiction pat- 
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tern, the incidence of antisocial behavior, and the overall rates of abstinence were similar, 
and sustained employment after treatment was equally rare. There were few differences in family 
•histories of crime, delinquency, addiction, and alcoholism, and no differences in the Incidence 
of negative family patterns, n6r in the incidence of psychosomatic illness, psychosis, or schizoid 
personality. Negroes were more frequently apprehended for delinquency; however, the only statis- 
tically significant difference was that GGZ of the Negroes and only k(>% of tl^e whites were known 
to be delfnquent before drugs. 

Familial Influences * 

At least 3U of the addicts were known to have had a delincftjent relative, and 2hZ to have had an 
addicted relative. The parental factor that correlated mo4t strongly with addiction was parent- 
child cultural disparity. The New York-born addicts had either foreign-born parents or Southern- 
born Negro parents jtwice as oft«n as would have been expected from the census data. 

In at least 3^^ of the clinical charts, mention was made of maternal overp rot ect i on ; youngest 
children predominated, and 52% came from broken homes.1 Seventy-two percent of the sample still 
lived with their mothers at age 22, and ^7^ continu^ed with a female relative after 30. Of the 
30 eventually abstinent addicts in the study, none felt that his parents helped him achieve 
abstinence, and virtually all were living independently of their parents (^t the time that they 
became abstinent. The addict's mother often came from a cu^lture alien t^ the one in which she 
reared her child, and tended to be either absent or overly involved with, and dependent on, the 
youngest child. The father also was often absent or from a different culture. 

Marriage and Children 

Seventy percent of the group either married or ach i evecf f a i r 1 y stab 1 e common-law relationships. 
Only ^^% appeared to have lived alone more than half of their adult .lives: Fprty-ei ghtr^ercent 
had children, and t^re were a total of 93 children among the 100 addicts. In only 3t of the 
cases was homosexuality known- to have been a significant source of community gratification during 
adul t 1 i f e. 

Intel \ igence 

In terms of intellectual endowment, the addict seemed to be superior both to the average resident 
of urban slums, and to the average delinquent. Among addicts, 32'^^ of the Negroes and only 1 8^ 
of the whites were considered of above average intelligence. 

Relation of Addiction to Criminality 

Fifty-six percent of the addicts studied were delinquent before taking drugs. Ninety-two per- 
cent of this group served time in jail after leaving Lexington, and 36% had engaged in illegal 
activity at some time in their lives. At least 2h% had been convicted for crimes against persons, 
and another 68'^ for crimes against property. By age 37 the average addict had spent three years 
in jail and had five convictions, in spite of the fact that 75% voluntarily came to Lexington 
for wi thd rawa 1 . 

The Relation of Addiction t o Psychiatric Disorder 

' . X 

In contrast to previously accepted theories, it was found that except for continued delinquency 
and abuse of drugs and a 1 coho 1 , add i ct s remained remarkably free of psychopathol ogy . Only eight 
had ever been hospitalized for mental disorder. Only two of those were hospitalized for schizo- 
phrenia, and these diagnoses were not born out. On follow-up, only one addict out of the 100 
appeared to fulfill the diagnostic criteria of schizophrenia. Most addicts in the study were 
diagnosed as character d i sorders , Nsui^area of psychiatry where there is little knowledge and less 
ag reement . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings are based only upon New York addicts admitted to Lexington and are not necessarily 
applicable to other groups; however, the evidence suggests that both minority status and parental 
rather than individual cultural mobility are positively correlated with the incidence of drug 
addiction among individuals from lower socioeconomic groups. 
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The hypothesis is advanced that, withirt,;a given ethnic urban group, add i ct ion ,may diminish as 
the percentage of first-generation membyrs diminishes. The roots of addiction are laid down^ 
before adolescence and the addict's alienation is from parents first, society next. The immi- 
grant's early yeafs are spent in a socii^ environment that matches his parents'; the child of 
immigrants spends his early years in a' c 



grant parents have to spend more time cof 
ins.tabi i i ty 
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PURPOSE 

In order to describe the life of the addict and his career in drugs, a study of heroin qsers was 
undertaken in New York State. Emphasis was placed on how the addict begins to use heroin and 
becomes addicted, how he supports himself and raises mong|/ to support his need, how he suffers 
at the hands of society, how he gets arrested and goes to jail or for treatment, and how, in some 
cases, he gives up heroin use and overcomes the pariah status to which society has demoted htm, 

METHODOLOGY 

Data were primarily based on life history interviews with k22 male heroin users in five treat- 
ment facilities (3>f New York State's Narcotic Addiction Control Commission. These data were 
Supp lementecKwjLtb data from a cohort of female drug users, another on methadone maintenance, 31 
persons off djjKjgs^sand 1 ,QpO field reports. The basic male sample was predominantly working- 
class, native to NewN(ork, unmarried, with a mean age of 25 years; were Catholic, kk% black, 
30^ Puerto Rican, and white. Life history information was augmented by periodic record 
checks on the progress made in the various programs by all the persons interviewed. 

RESULTS 

The data indicated that initial heroin use was a social phenomenon and not a solitary activity. 
Only k% of ^17 male users reported that they were alone the first time they used heroin; the 
majority (SGZ)' reported that they used heroin the^; first time with one or more , pe rsons . These 
persons were usually friends, and of the same sex. Whites tended to use in larger groups than 
did blacks and Puerto Ricans. More whites reported positive effects on first use (71^)) than 
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bfaTks a^d Puerto Ricans {57%). An average of 3.k drugs other than heroin and alcohol - 

were used^viith any frequency (more than 6 times). More than half (55^>.)^of the sainple reported ■ 
having used k or more other drugs, and more than a quarter^ (28^) used six or ^nore. Length of 
herojn'use and ^ethnjc i ty of the user appeared to be closely associated with the number of drugs 
used. The longer heroin was used, the more. seconda ry drugs were reported. White addicts re- 

^ ported more drugs used than either blacks or Puerto Ricans; the mean number of secondary drugs 

reported' by whites was ^.6, as compared to 3.2 for Puerto Ricans and 2.7 for blacks. More than ^ 
half (5^Uy of ' the. whi tes reported using 6 or more drugs, while 25^ of the Puerto Ricans and l8^->' 
6f;the blacks us^ that many. Blacks sho wed,' a certain preference for cocaine as a secondary j 

\ dnug/ wi th-5i*^ report i ng' that they, had usedit more t^an 6 times.' Many of the Puerto Ricans , 
used'ampules of "injectable methedrine as a secondary drug. Usually, white addicts were more 
likely than blacks and Puerto Ricans to abuse secondary drugs other than heroin, and to use 
drugs such as'LSO, barbiturates, and amphetamines before heroin. 

• ' ' ' • * » ■ ■■'^ 

More blacks than either whites or Puerto Ricans reported that their principal "hustle'' to support^ 
their habit was selling drugs--^l;r, as compared to 3^ of the Puerto Ricans an'd 2^'^-of the whites, 
^^n the other, hand, more whites and Puerto Ricans (i*"^ af& kkt, respectively) than blacks (p%) 
■ reported that their pr i nc i pa hu^ 1 1 e was stealing. Nearly two-thirds of the sample ((>k%) ^(^^ 
they had been in jail or reform school at some t i me • dur i ng the i r career, and another 17^ had 
been arrestecf but had not served sentences. Blacks and Puerto Ricans more often served senten- 
ces after arrest than did white's'. The same minority groups also sferved more time when they did 
go to jail. From periodic record checks of- 1 57 <:yo 1 unteer and civilly^ commi t ted addi c t s at two 
Phoeni)s Houses, it appeared that neitjner ethnicity nor sex were related* to staying in the pro- 
g^:am. Race and ethnici^\, however, did figure in program outcome. According to data fr^ 5 
New York State programs, whites (who made up 27^^^ of the sample) responded best, while Puerto 
Ricans (who made up 23Z) responded worst. More than One-third of the white group had "good 
outcomes," while only ]GZ of the Puerto Ricans were in that category. 

of the men frnterv%wed, two out of every f i \/e (kOZ) said they had voluntarily stayed off heroin 
(outside of treatment or jail) for 3 months or longer, and 2r^- had stayed off vol (i(itari ly for 8 
months or longer. The most important factor in long abstention was- neither class position nor 
ethnicity, but rather education. Persons who remained in high school had longer abstinences 
' 'than thDse who dropped out. During abstention, there were no ethnic differences in the reports 
- of worki blacks and Puerto Ricans reported working as often as whites. Regarding drug substi- 
tution during heroin abstention, Puerto Ricans tended to substitute some drug (62^)-jTTore than - ^ 
did whitesMSO'^) and blacks {kkZ) . Puerto Ricans and whites reported that they d rank^eavi 1 y, 
and used other drugs to excess more than blacks did. 

In study of 122 women addicts at the Manhattan Rehabilitation Center, the data indicated that 
ethnicity was associated with family disorganization. • More black and Puerto Rican than white 
women came from disrupted homes. Only 3 crut of 10 blacks and Puerto Ricans reported that they 
had lived with their mothers and fathers through their 15th year, while over half (52%) of the 
whites did so. Howeve.r, whjte females reported less family compatibility than did the other two 
ethnic groups! Forty-four percent of thf^ v/hites, as compared to 20Z of the blacks and 21"^ of 
the Puerto Ricans, said they got along with their families poorly all or some of the time. 
Ethnic di f ferences were also apparent aniong those reporting financial instability. Forty-six 
percent of the Puerto Rican women and 37'^ of black women reported that their families* had been 
on welfare-^at some point when they were growing up, while only 17'^ of tT^wfiite women reported (, 
having been on welfare. Regarding criminal history, both Puerto Rican (8'^) and black women i 
(18%) reported much'less criminal activity before heroin use than white women (hSZ) . 
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P4RP0S£ 

S^ce variations in lifestyle associa|^ed with sex, age, race, and related factors reflect vari- 
ations in risk, the study of differential death rates has great potent i a 1* for increased under- 
standing of addiction. Death rates and causes of death among opioid addicts in 52 community 
treatment programs in a national reporting network were compared for three consecutive years. 



METHODOLOGY 



Conwunity treatment agencies participating in the Drug Abuse Reporting Program (DARP) , conducted 
at the Institute of Behavioral Research of Texas Christian University, were used for three addict 

,death studies for three successive one-year periods: 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73. The com- 
munity treatment agencies were located across the United States and Puerto Rico. The study 
sijmples consisted of all patients identified as opioid addicts in the DARP file who were either 
admitted to treatment or were continuing in treatment during the one-year interval' spanned by 
each> study. Opioid addicts were defined as patients who at some time before admission to ,treat- 

^||^ in the DARP had used opiate or synthetic opiate drugs daily. 

Death rates and causes of death were reported in these studies for the total samples and for sub- 
groups defined by age, sex, race-ethnic status, and treatment modality. Death rates were com- 
puted to reflect the number of deaths per 1,000 population per year at risk. Risk was defined , 
as the time in treatment during which patients were^under the surveillance of the reporting pror 
gram. Deaths were classified into one of three categories: violent, drug abuse-reacted, and 
other causes . 
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RESULTS. ..^ . ^ 

In each of'the thTiee* years , tbe,' gradate st proportions of patients were c]assif>ied as male, black, 
21 to 25 years old', and In methadone maintenance programs. The greatest (pro|?ort?ons of deaths ^ 
were accounte^d for by males, patients over 30 years old, black^^'^nd patients in methadone main- 
tenance programs. ' . u ?f r^. 

■ f ■.■ , ^ ' ; ; • 

vJiiites were the only race-ethnic ^rbup with*an increase in death r>tes ^cVoss the three years 
(from*8 per 1 ,000 to A per l,p90). In contrast, the rates fojr" the black group showed a con- 
tiiiuing, decrease in death f^tes from l8,. to l^, and then to^l3 per 1 ,000. The /-ates for both/ 
Puerto R'i cans and Hex i can-Americaiis increased from 19/1-72 to 1972-J3;' viewed acros's the thrrfe 
years, however, death rates for Puerto Ricans decreased from 16 per 1 ,000 to 12 per 1,000; aiid 
for Mexican-Americans, from 21 per 1,000 to IsV^r 1 ,000. For. the three years combined, ratls 
wert highest for Mexican-Americans and Slacks, and lowest for Puerto Ricans and whites. 

Although causes of death among ethnic groups dii not differ e/;tens i vel y , there was a^tendency 
for th^jrate of drug-retSted JUaths to 'be highe^among wh i tes** (42^) ^and Ipwer among Jjfexican- 
.Americans^27^). There was aTsoS^ larger percentage of deaths among bl acks and^J^e^'l^n-Ame ri cans 
due. to oper causes (25^ of the deaths among blacks 'and 30'^ for Mexi can-Amer i cans , 't)ut only 1^^ 
for whitfes and 19^ for Puerto Ricans). Since black^j^and Mexij^an-Am^i cans in^the^base popula- 
tion tend<^<Lto include larger^ proportions of ol der' pati ents than other ethpfc^ groups, these 
results may be accounted for in part by the age-related factors As .expect<|jd, violence was 
least frequent as the cause of death among patients over 30, ^J^mosY freqUlfei^t for younger 



p'atients; there were no differences among Che ethnic groups.' 
CONCLUSIONS 

Death rates based on the comb i ned, data for opioid a d d i cjD^jAj^'^i 
reliable estimates of mortality among drug ^J:reatment j^Mje^t' ' 
three years' studied are in substantial agreement , 
as highly pel i abl e , pa rt ?cul ar 1 y when i ned^^JH^^^^^^ 

can be expected to be conservative iji ccHT»p^yt?pjE» ^^y^^^ 

reduced risk for patients under the \\xv^^\\^j^vA£^^^^^ k 

- ^ ■ 1 



uring 1970-19/3 provide 
|h^fr?esults for eacb of the 
^sjjfaft' 'the ^ta can be regarded 

based op. the DARP addicts 
Wn['rtJ the street", due to the 
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PURPOSE - ; . , 

This study addresses the following questions through an examination of jailed addicts, ^(l) 
Dies total arrest activity increase with onset of addiction? (2) What are the specific offenses 
involved? (3) Are the patterns of criminal activity associated with differences in age at 
onset, race, and sex? 

■4' 

METHODOLOGY 

A random sampl^e was selected of 282 male^^d female subjects of various ethnic groupings who 
enteT^d the Denver City Jail and request^^fcethadone detoxification services during 1972. 
The i r \criml nal histories were searched, a^^Khe data analyzed according to date of first drug 
arrest (a substitute for age at onset), nrcn discrete arrest incident was coded according to 
the most serious offense charged on that occasion. Offenses were grouped undeV charges for 
burglary, assault, sexual assaul^t, tlarceny, public order, prostitution, and other adult crimes. 
All npndrug charges were combined to\form an index of total arrests, and a measure of Impact 
Crime arrest was formed to compound burglary, robbery, sexual assault, and assault charges. 
Controlling the variables of age of or^set, race, and sex, post-onset arrest rates were then 
compared to determine changes ^n arresf\patterns following onset of addiction. 

RESULTS 

A relat ively high arrest record was found for crimes associated with drug use: drug offenses, 
larceny, burglary, prostitution, and robbery. Eighty percent had at least one arrest for Im- 
pact Crime (burglary, robbery, assault, and sexual assault);' 91.1^ had been convicted of at 
least one crime. ** 
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Post-onset rates differed H^th respect to age at onset. The .youngest group (aged 13 to 20) showed 
a decrease In nondrug criminal activity, and remained generally constant in serious crimes. 
The next group (aged 21 to 25) showed the highest increase in ser i ous «cr ime activity. Larceny 
nearly doubled; robbery Increased 400^; and assault and burglary increased about 500^, The 
last group (aged 26+) showed the lowest post-onset Impact Crime and total nondrug arrest rates, 
although charge rates Were still substantial. 

Arrest patterns differed sharply among racial and ethnic groupings. Hispanic subjects remained 
constant in their total nondrug arrest rates but altered their pre-ofiset charge patterns with 
an Increased emphasis on the offenses of larcen^ and assault. Black subjects showed increased 
rates for each crime category except assault. Their post-onset burglary rate i ncreased^^to four 
times its pre-onset level. The most substantial increases, however, occurred among the Anglo 
subjects. Only larceny failed to register an ificrease in the post-onset period, while the 
Impact Crime arrest rates increased by almost 050^. Within the ethnic groups, blacks diversified 
from a pre-onset emphasis toward larceny to a broader distribution of charges during the post- 
onset period. Hispanic subjects doubled their assault arrest rate, and Anglo subjects showed a 
substantial increase in the violent crimes of robbery and assault, moving away from a preonset 
emphasis on larceny and burglary. - ^ 

The relatively small sample size precluded an effective analysis on the basis of both subclassi- 
fication of age of onset and ethnicity. Nevertheless, it appeared that the patterns displayed 
by the age of onset groups did not Readily explain the difference in pre-onset and post-onse^t 
offense data among th^ race/ethnic groups. These groups did not exhibit charge patterns consis- 
tent with their Internal age distributions: 25-5^ of the blacks, k}% of the Hispanics, and 
57.5% of the Anglos were in the 13-20 age of onset category; 39.6% of the blacks, k]% of t*ie 
Hispanics, and 2k. 7% of the Anglos were in the 21-25 category; and 3^-9% of the blacks, 18% of 
the Hispanics, and 17.8% of the Anglos were in the 26+ category. 

Female subjects (n=53) substantially increased their rate of Impact Crime and total arrests. 
In addition to having the highest post-onset larceny score of any group, females showed an 
unexpected rise in assault crimes. 

Post-first drug arrest crime rates remained consistent across groupings, with Hispanic subjects 
showing the lowesjt rates and female subjects the highest. 

CONCLUSIONS ■ 



The results indicate an apparent intensifying effect of opiate use upon frequency of arrest, 
even when the v4?jables of age at onset, race, and sex are held constant. Confirming the 
findings of other researchers, every group in the sample showed an increase in the property- 
acquisitive crimes of burglary and larceny. Robbery and assault also rose generally, but not 
in every group. 

Age at onset bears a strong relationship to post-onset activity. The group experiencing the 
earliest age of onset (13-20) remained constant with regard to Impact Crime arrest. rate and 
showed a decrease in its total nondrug arrest rate. This may indicate that members of this 
group, apparently the most criminally active group before the age of onset, concentrated their 
activities on the more serious crimes after the onset of addiction. The second group (21-25) 
became addicts at the peak of th6i r criminal careers, and therefore showed a correspondingly 
high increase in criminal activity. This group should be expected to be difficult in treatment 
prospects, being the most criminally active. The decrease in activity demonstrated by the 26+ 
group may be explained by the "maturing out" hypothes i s , which postulates a decrease in drug- 
related criminal activity with increasTng age. 

Each race exhibits different tentiencies with respect to individual offenses. Hispanic subjects 
were least affected by onset of addiction. Black subjects showed an increase in every crime 
but assault, including a 100% increase in Impact Crime. Anglo subjects not only increased in 
every category, but also showed a substantial increase in the violent crimes of robbery and 
assaul t . 



Sex is an important variable inasmuch as it identifies peculiar arrest activities or the female 
subjects. Surprisingly, they showed the highest assault and larceny rates of any group, 

i 

There^were several methodological deficiencies in the study. Age of first drug arrest, a 
biased Indicator, served as age of onset. Another confounding factor was the impact upon crime 

19^ 



rates of time spent by the subjects in institutions'. The use of local police files resulted in 
some minimal exclusion-^f some out-of- j ur i sd i ct i on arrests. Finally, the age-of-onset groups 
spent disparate times in the V re- and post-onset periods, a factor which might bear upon the 
reliability of the rates. Notwithstanding, the data show that opiate addiction intensifies 
officially noted criminal activity for most major offenses, and that knowledge of the age of 
onset, race, anct^sex of the subject provides insight into expected criminal pattern differences 
during the post-onset period. These findings have major implications for treatment design. 
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Williams, Joyce , and Bates, William M. Some characteristics of female narcotic addicts. 
International Journal of t he^Add i ct 1 ons , 5 (2 ): 2^5-256 , June 1970. 
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SAMPLE SIZE 


} 


SAMPLE TYPE 


Treatment ( i i i en t ) 


AGE 


A f ^ 1 1 1 f «; ( mp an .top* ^ vears) 


SEX ^- 


Female 


ETHNICITY 


58 Blafk; 1 1A Whi te 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREA 


Lexington, Kentucky j 


METHODOLOGY 


Exp 1 Lr.uory /Survey 


DATA COLLECTION 
INSTRUMENT 


Program/C 1 i n,i c Stat i st i cs • 


DATEfS) CONDUCTED 


• Not Spec i f i ed 


NO. OF REFERENCES 


1 1 



PURPOSE 

All female addicts admitted to the USPHS Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, during the last six 
months of I965 were studied. The effort paralleled an earlier study on males done by Bates 
in 1966 in order to provide data for a comparison of male and femate addicts in terms of certain 
social and geographic characteristics. 

METHODOLOGY 

Frofli June through December of I965, 172 female patients were admitted to the Lexington hospital. 

Fifty-eight patients (33.7'^) were Negro; ]]^ (66.3^) were white. The female hospital population 

had an overrepresen tat i on of Negro women by a factor of three. For a study of geographical 

distribution, patients were grouped into four residential categories: (l) metropolitan areas 
of New York City, Chicago, and Washington, D.C., (2) South, metropolitan and nonme t ropol i tan , 
(3) non-South, n)e t ropol i tan and nonmet ropol i tan , and (A) Puerto Rico. 

RESULTS 

New York City produced the largest absolute number of addicts. Over half (63.8^.) of all Negro 
women patients came from Nev/ York, Cfiicago, and Wasfiinyton, D.C. Negroes were found to be 
overrepresented in the total pa t i en t popu I a t i on , but underrepresented in the Southern admissions 
(only 3.^^ of tott>l Negro patients were from the South). Southern Negro females were less 
represented than Negro males in hospital admissions. The population studied did not include a 
single Negro from a nonmet ropol i tan area. Of the female patients in the group who had moved 
from their state of birth, a higher percentage were Negro {^6.6'-^) than white (36.8^^0. Female 

1 % , 



patients had a mean age of 3^.9 years,- Negroes were approximately seven, years younger than 
whites; addicts from metropolitan areas were younger than those from nonmetropol itan areas. 
Sources 6f narcotics were more likely to be legal in nonmet ropol i tan areas. Less than one-half 
of all females had a legal source of drugs. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1 



The data paralleled Bates' earlier findings on male addict patients. Two patterns of drug use 
emerged: a heavily Negro metropolitan pattern of illegal drug use, and a nonmet ropol i tan 
Southern pattern comprised of addicts about 10 years older who^ used leg^ or quasi-legal drugs. 
Female addicts were found to have characteristics similar to males; however, they were slightly 
older as a group when admitted to Lexington. 
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DRUG 


Opiates 


SAMPLE SIZE 


' 108 


SAMPLE TYPE: 


Post t. rcaCinerH 


AGt 


Adults. 


SEX 


Male 


E THNICI T Y 


P u e r t o i c a n 


GEOGRAPhilCAL 
AREA 


Pue rtu Ri GO 


METHODOLOGY 


t xp 1 ora L ory / Sur voy 


DATA COLLECTION ^ 
INSTRUMENT 


1 n I e r V i ev-JS ; Urinalysis 


OATE(S) CONDUCTLD 


No I Spec i f i ed 


NO. OF REPERENCES 


18 



PURPOSE 



Follow-up studies of narcotic addicts indic.Ue that once a person has 
cotic drug, his chances of relapse folU)win(} Lreatme.nL are very high, 
tion of narcotic addicts do not return lo the chronic use of opiates. 



become addicted to a nar- 
Still, a sizable propor- 
In order to determine the 



factors which are associated with such 
conducted . 



a follow-up study of Puerto Rican addicts was 



METHODOLOGY 

Data were drawn from a follbw-uf) study of 2h2 tOrmer addicL p.iLients aL Lhe USPHS HospiLal at 
Lexington. The sample included all addicts from Puerto Rico admitted Lo tfie hospital between 
1935 ^Jnd 1962. Of the 2^2 fortner f)atienLs, 122 v;ere located and interviewed. Information was 
also obtained from the h()S[)ital's fiiedical records; fios[)iLal, f){)lice, and penal records in Puerto 
kico and the U.S.; FBI I i f e t i mc; ar res l records; Bureau of Narcotics records; interviews with 
relatives and fritMuls of the .jddicLs; arid death cer t i f i ca Les . The f>resent analysis is limited 
to the 108 male .iddicts who were interviewed in Pue rLo Rico afLer leavint) the l.exirujton hospital. 
A urine specimen was ohtaifu.'d .it Lhe time of the interview. An addict was considered cured if 
records and inLc^rview daL<i indicated that fie had tieen al)st i ruMit , f roni dings for three consecutive 
years prior to the iriLerview, arid il the utinalysis was 'i.uiv«^. 

RESULTS 



Based on the outcome criteri.i, 21 of the 
interview. Thus, 201, of the sample v^ere 



lOM a(idi(ts were lound to Uv cured al Lhe Lime of Lhe 
(,ured <Hici 8OV, were still deperuient on narcotics. 



P)8 



Social background factors examined in relation to cure of opiate addiction included the addicts' 
family situation, employment history, educational attainment, and arrest history. Fathers' 
occupations had little bearing on later cure status ,' except that addicts whose fathers were in 
'clerical, sales, and technicajfcpos Itions had a higher likelihood of cure (19^ of the curei vs. 
3% of the noncured) . 

At the time of their first admission to Lexington, the vast majority of the addicts were un- 
married. At the time of the fol 1 ow-up , however, there was a notable change; those cured were 
more likely to be married (57% vs. 29^). This was further confirmed by analyzing whom the 
addict was living with at the time of follow-up: a total of 7^% of the noncured were living 
with parents or relatives, compared with only kO% of the cured. Similarly, 50% of the cured 
and only 22% of the noncured were living with a spouse. 

Regarding education, the modal category for both cured and noncured addicts was 10-12 years of 
education. Interestingly, the study failed to reveal any differences between cured and noncured 
subjects based on degree of education. Furthermore, there were few substantial differences 
derived from occupational status prior to onset other that) the fact that a significantly higher 
percentage of noncured addicts were students. 

Employment history clearly and consistently distinguished cured from noncured subjects. Those 
subjects who were steadily employed in legal jobs of either high or low status were more likely 
to be cured (p<,00l). Age al^ seemed to be an important factor, since the mean age of those 
steadily employed and cured was A5.3"-a full ten years older than those who were steadily em- 
ployed but not cured. 

The data also revealed that addicts tended to have extensive arrest histories, but that some 
addicts had not been arrested; it was these who had the highest rate of cure (]k% of the cured 
had never been arrested, compared to only 5% of the noncured). 

Regarding drug use history, cured and noncured subjects differed with regard to the opiate of 
abuse, sequence of drugs used, and age at onset of opiate use. Thus, 95^ of the noncured but 
only (>7% of the cifred used heroin as the principal drug at first admission; a higher percentage 
of cured cases used morphine, meperidine, and codeine as the principal opiate at the time of 
admission. Age at onset ^as an important factor in latter outcome: those who remained noncured 
started drug use. at younger ages than those who were cured. Analyzed by the method of least 
squares, a mathematical curve wa^ developed; it showed the specific ages at onset most likely 
to be associated with cure and noncure. Thus, onset of drug use at 16 years of age was most 
likely to result in a long addiction career, while onset at 32 years of age was most likely to 
resu It in cure . 

Of treatment-related variables, cure was correlated with length of hospital stay and with a 
single admission. Those voluntary patients who stayed less than three months had little like- 
lihood of cure. Indeed, there was ji6t one case of cure in this group. For the prisoner/s, a 
shorter length of time between on;*^t of drug use and treatment distinguished between cu/ed and 
noncured subjects. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 

While further follow-up field studies are needed in order to ascertain the precise rllationship 
between social background factors, various treatment modalities, and particular outcdf^e criteria, 
this study has identified social, drug use, and treatment factors which are associatep with cure 
among Puerto Rican addicts. 
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Adults (27-59) 
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Puerto Rican 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico- 


METHODOLOGY 
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Ur i ne Spec i men ; Criminal Records 
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PURPOSE 



A host of variables are interwoven into varying drug patterns; i r1 explaining such patterns, 
socioeconomic status and attendant differences in lifestyle are especially important. Two 
types of drug u^e--medical and nonmedi ca 1 —were examined among females with the two variables of 
race and place of residence controlled. Data were analyzed for medical and nonmedical addiction 
patterns, including employment, and criminal history, patterns of addiction among relapsed 
subjects, and drug use associated with prostitution and crime. 

METHODOLOGY 

The sample was drawn frbm an original follow-up study of 2^2 former patients from Puerto Rico 
who were admitted to the USPHS Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, between 1935 and 19^2, Of 
these, 12 female addicts living in Puerto Rico were interviewed after leaving Lexington hospital. 
Other data were obtained from hospital medical records, criminal records both in Puerto Rico 
and the United States, interviews with relatives and friends, and a urine specimen obtained at 
the time of the life history interview. Medical addicts were those whose addiction was charac- 
terized by use of legal drugs obtained from^medical sources (Nembutal, Demerol, and morphine). 

RESULTS 

The median age of the sample at the time of Interview was 31 years. Eight of the 12 were 
married or living in common-law relationships. Two were epiployed; the rest classified themselves 
as unemployed or as prostitutes. Seven were considered lower-class, the rest middle- or upper- 
class. Average level of education was 9-3 years. Four were medical addicts; eight were non- 
medical addicts. 
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Hone of the four medical addicts had a criminal history, nor had they used heroin or even mari- 
huana. Demerol was used by three of the four. All were from the middle class. The eight non- 
inedical addicts, characterized by use of illegal drugs and association with criminal activities. 
Started using drugs angin earlier age than did the medical addicts, and came from the lower 
blass. None was legally employed at the time of the follow-up, and seven of the eight were 
•prostitutes. . In four cases, prostitution preceded onset of drug use by an average of five 
years, and apparently served as an introduction to drugs. 

All the nonmedical addicts had some criminal record; the number of recorded offenses was 8^, 
with the median number of offenses being six. Many of the offenses were drug-related, and a 
.drug related offense was also the most serious offense for most. Most first arrests were for 
possession of drugs. In two cases, the first arrest was for breach of peace, which preceded 
drug use. In two cases, onset of drug use and first offense occurred in the same year. In 
four others, drug use preceded a criminal record, and* these four were all cured of their addic- 
tion following Lexington admission. Of the four ca^s (33.3^ of the entire sample) in which 
crime preceded or was coterminous ♦/ith start of drug use, all relapsed subsequent to hospitalization 
All four relapsed subjects were using an average of 2-3 bags of heroin daily (at a cost of $20 
to $100), and the major source of income was prostitution^ Three of the four had begun pros- 
titution before starting drugs. 

CONCLUSIONr 

Examination of the medical and nonmedical patterns of addiction suggests that certain variables, 
^^cially social class, affect the adoption of varying drug use patterns. For some addicts, 
fttiig use is an accompaniment to an already criminal way of life or an otherwise deviant career. 
For others it may represent conformity to sex role expectations, i.e.,- acting in deference to 
husbands who are addicted or wish to help their wives with health problems, or acting the 
general female patient or health-seeking role. The problem of relapse may be partially explained 
by the accessibility of drugs, but is probably accompanied by other reasons, such as lack of or 
disruption of meaningful human ties. 
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Indexes 



When terms reflect the content of the abstract as a whole, they are indexed only to the first 
page of each abstract. Otherwise, terms are indexed to the specific page. 

DRUGS 

The general and specific names of drugs mentioned in each abstract, as used by the author of 
the document. 

GEOGMPHIC LOCATORS 

Organized by country ahd state; includes the cities, counties, or regions where the study was 
carried out, oV any references to geographic locations within an abstract. 

INSTITUTIONS 

The actual i ns t^^Jpti on where research was conducted, or any references to institutions within 
an abstract. 

INSTRUMENTS 



The specific instruments or scales used in the research reported by the study. 
INVESTIGATORS 

All authors named in the citation to each abstract and in the supplementary bibliography. Also 
included are the names of persons mentioned in the abstracts. 

SAMPLE TYPES 

Terms which describe as specifically as possible the sample populations studied.^ 
SUBJECTS 

Terms which describe the subjects or concepts of the studies. 
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DRUGS 

.alcohol 5, 8. 10, 30, kO, ^7. 5^, 59, 6l, 63. 

100, 120, 127, 135 
limphetamlnes 6, 8, 10, 13, 17, 19,»21, 2^ , 

27, 28, 38, '♦O, kk, 120, 135, 179, 190 
analgesics 50, 71 
antidepressants 183 
antihistamines 183 

barbiturates 6, 8, 10, 13, I't, 19, 21, 27, 30, 

38, '♦O, kk, 51, 60,77, 9^*, 126, 135, 179, 190 
cannal^is '»3, 121 

cocaine 6, 8, 13, I'*, 21, 30, 32, 3^*, 35, 

38, '♦3, '♦7, 100, 179, 182, 190 
codeine 71 , 7^*, 135 

cough syrup 30, 135 ^ 

crystals 10 

Demerol 200 

depressants 37, '♦3 

diet pills I'* 

Dilaudid 71 

dolophine 77 

Doriden 135 

glue 10, 28, , 61 

hallucinogens 17, 21, 30, 37, ^0, ^3, y 51, 

52-, 62 / 
hashish 13, 5^* 

heroin 10, 13, I'*, 19, 21, 2^4, 27, 32, 33, 35, 
38, '♦I, '♦3, '♦7, 50, 56, 57, 69, 71, 7^*, 
77, 79, 86, 90, 92, 93, 95, lOO, 103, lO'*, 
108, 110, 112, ll'*, 121, U'*, 135, I'tl, l't2, 
1'»6, 156, 158, 162, 166, 168, 170, 172, 

M^f 179, 182, 186, 189, 200, 201 

inhalants I'* 

LSD 'i, 6, 8, 10, 13, I'*, 19, 2k, 27, 28, kk, 
61, 190 

marihuana 6, 8, 10, .13, 16, 17, 19, 2b, 23, 
2k, 21 y 28, 30, 33, 3'*, 35, 38, kOy kk, kl , 
51, 52, 5^*, 56, 59, 61 , 63, 69, 77, 92, 93, 
9^*, 100, lO'*, 121 , M26, 179, 183, 201 

meper Idene 71 

mescal ine 13, 5k 

methadone 35, 71 , 1 19, 125, 127, 132, IS'*, 

156, 168 
methedrtne I'*, 190 

morphine 13, ik , 7I, 7'*, 77, 1 12, 150, 200 

narcotics 51, "60, 6I , lO'*, 183 

nembutal 200 

opium 13, 32, 3^*, 77 

paregoric 71, 7^* 

pep pills \k 

propoxyphene hydrochloride 5^* 
^sychedel ics 21 , 35, 38, '♦7 
psychotogens 19, I83 
psychotropics 63, 1 83 

quinine 150 
relaxants I83 

sedatives 21 , kl , 50 ^ 
solvents 30, 5^* , I83 
speedball l82 

stimulants 30, 37, '♦3, '♦7, 5^*, 60, 6I , 183 
tobacco 5, 8, 30, '♦7, 5^4, 6I 
tranquilizers 6, 8, I'*, 19, 28, I83 



GEOGRAPHIC LOCATORS 

Alabama 72 

Alaska, Anchorage 53 

Arizona 72 ^ 
Arkansas, Little Rock 12 

Cal ifornia 33, ^0, 87 , 89 . 

Los Angeles 12, 36, 1 7'* 

Miramar k2 

Oakland 9 

Patton 138 

San Diego 132 

San Francisco 32 
China 32, 76 
' Colorado, Denver 193 
Fl or i da 

Dade County 2k 

Miami '♦9, 88 
Georgia 72, 87 
111 inois 72, 82^ 

Chicago 12, 22, 3'*, 36, 67, 76, 87, 93, H^*, 
136, \k2, 196 
Kentucky 72 

Lexington 35, 63, 71, 73, 76, 78, 80, 82, 87, 
89, 91 , 93, 101 , l't8,' 182, 196 
Loui si ana 8I ' / . 

New Orleans 125 
Maryland kk , 8I 
Massachusetts, Boston 15^* 
Michigan, Detroit 150 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 12 
Mississippi 28 

Missouri, St. Louis 12, 55, 88, 129 
Nebraska, Omaha 12 
New Jersey 72 

Yardville 158 
New Mex 1 co 72 

Albuquerque*" 1 '♦2 , 1 76 
New York I'*, 26, 36, 72, 73, 82, 87, I86, 189 

Brooklyn 35, 38, \kO, \Gk 

New York City 32, 35, 76, 80, 8i*, 93, 95, 
106, 110, 119, 121, 123, \lk, 160, 162, 166, 
168, 18^*, 196 
Ohio 12 

Columbus 51 
Oklahoma 12 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 57, 87, 112 

Puerto Rico 20, 69, 72, 7'*, 78, 103. 127. 178, 

180. 191 . 198. 200 
South Carol i na 59 
Tennessee 12^ 
Texas 8I , 89 ♦ 

Dallas 36 

Fort Worth I8, 35. 71. 80, 89, IO6 
Houston 12 

Lower Rio Grande Valley 30 
San Antonio 12, 1^42, l^'*, 1^46 
U.S. k(y, 127, 178, 191 
Atlantic states Ik 
Middle Atlantic states 102 ^ 
Midwest 20, 7'* 
New England 7'* 
North Central states 91, 102 
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GEOGRAPHIC LOCATORS (cont.) 



INSTITUTIONS (cont.) 



-ttectheast 20, 72 

South 32, 72, Ik, 80, 91 ^ 102, 196 

Southeast 20, 6l 

Southwest 20, 33 
West 74 

Washington, D.C. 36> 72, 7^ , 80, 99, lOB, 

117, 156, 172, 196 
Wisconsin 12 

Wyoming, Wind River Reservation l6 

INSTITUTIONS 

■ , ■ 'i 

Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation 

38, UO, 164 
Archway House 129 i\ 
Army 12, 33, / 
Baltimore City Police Department 152 
Boston City Hospital 155 

Brighton Methadone Maintenance Clinic 155 

Bureau of Customs 166 

Bureau of Narcotics 166, 1 98 

California Rehabilitation Center, Women's, Unit 

at Patton, California 1 38 
Chicago Pol ice Department 22, 34, 67 
Columbia University 38, 119'( 
Dade County Jai I 24 
Denver C i ty Jai I 193 
Department of State 1 67 
Department of Treasury l67 
District of Columbia Narcotics Treatment 

Administration (NTA) 99, IO8, 117, 156 
District of Columbia Reformatory 172 
East Boston Methadone Clinic 155 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 198 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics 34, 67 
General Accounting Office I66 
Illinois Drug Abuse Program, Chicago 136 
Institute of Behavioral Research of Texas 

Christian University 127, l42, 191 
Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami 49 
Law' Enforcement Assistance Administration I66 
'Manhattan Rehabilitation Center 190 
Manhattan State Hospital l62 
Maryland State Department" of Corrections 44 
Massachusetts Department of Probation 155 
Missouri Department of Mental Health 129 
Morris J. Bernstein Institute of the Beth 

Israel Medical Center, New York I68 
Narcotic Treatment Program (NTP) in San Diego,, 
^California 132 

Narcotics Service Council (NASCO) 129 
National Institute of Mental Health 88, I66 
National Institute of .Mental Health Clinical 

Research Center in Fort Worth, Texas 89, l46 
National Institute of Mental Health Clinical 

Research Center in Lex.ington, Kentucky 63, 
148, 182 < \ 

Naval Drug Rehabilitation Center at Miramar, 

California 42 
Navy 33 



New York City Methadone Maintenance Treatment 

Program I68 
New, York City Metropolitan Hospital .84 
New York City Youth Counsel Bureau 121 
New York Narcotic Addiction Control Commission 

14, 26, 87, 189 
New York University 95^ 
Phoenix House 190 | 
Rockefeller Un i vers i ty ^,1 1 9 

Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
166 

Temple University 57 
Texas Christian University 88, 1^+^+ 
University of California at Berkeley 9 
University of Miami 88 

U.S. Public Health Service Hospital in Fort 

Worth, Texas 18, 35, 71, 80, 106,;i43 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital i»n 

Lexington, Kentucky 35, 69, 71 , 7^, 78, 
80, 82, 89, 91.^93, 101, 103, 106, l43, 
180, 184, 186, 196, 198, 200^ 
Wayne County^ Michigan, Medical Examiner*s 

Office 150 
Youth Reception and Correction Center, 

Yardville, New Jersey 1 58 

INSTRUMENTS 

Behavioral Questionnaire 132 
California Achievement Test (CAT) 138 
California Personality Inventory (CPl) 132 
Child Orientation Index 1^0 
MMPl 126 

Revised Army Alpha 138 
Revised Beta 158 
Rokeach Value Survey l48 
Social Data Form l82 
Srole Anomia Scale ' 123 

Standard Progressive Matrices (Raven Test) 138 
Stanford Achievement Test 158 
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INVEST.! G ATOgS^ 



103, 158, 



Abbott, W. ^23 
Abrams, A. vH, 6? 
Acker, J- 

Arthyr, ,1:: « 
Babst, !>• 
Bailey, W. 3 

Ball. J- ' 71, 73, 7^, 78, 
159^ l80, 198, 200 

Baiter ^* ^ 
Bates W. 80. 82. I't't. 196. 197 

Berliner. 
Bihari. J6o 

Bleda. S. 51 i - 

Bloedorn. 33 

Blum. R. 5. 7 n 
Blumer. ^ | 

aonito. A. 152 ^ 
Brigance. 28 
Brill. 1- 

Brook. J. ^'i. 38. li,0 
Brotman. ^- 
Brown. B- 99 
Butler. '78 
Callan. J- ^"'12 
CampbeM. «• 
Capel.W- '25 
Carroll. "7 
Carter. J- 
Casey. J- ;62 

Chambers. C. vii, li,, 87. 89. 91 . 93. 131 . 1't3. 

158. '59 
Chappel. ^'36 
Chein. '• 95. 100 
Clayton. '•6 
CI if ford. H. 101 
Cockerham. W. vii , i6 
Cole. P. '76 

Craig. S- ^9 
Crowther. 18 
Curtis. B- 20. 178 
Cuskey. W- 89, 101 
O'Amico. 1 19 

'Oarvish. 129 
Davies. ^; 2^) 

DeFleur. L- v... 22. 3't. 103 

Desmond. D- 1't6 

Dougherty. ^ ■ 59 

Dunston. J* '•2 

Duyall. H- '06 

EbeVt. R- 158 

Edmundson. W. vii , 2*1 

Eldred. C. 108 

P^j,,. D 59 60 

Fpldman. HO 

- Finestone. H. Ilii 

•^'"^•^•j ' 68 
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